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1 lume an error has eſcaped me through in- 
ad vertency, of which one of my friends and 
learned Fellow-Collegiates bas apptized me. 
Speaking of the age of Cæſar, in the begin- 
ning of his intrigue With Servilla, 'T-fay, that 
he was only eighteen years old, when that la- 
dy's huſband was killed. That dae does not 
agree with the others, Which have followed 
concerning Czfar's age, and is not exact in 
l itſelf. For if he was in his fiſtyrſixth year, 
in the ogch year of Rome, when he was 
| killed, as Suetonius informs us, he was in his 
twenty- third in 675, when Servilia's huſband 
was put to death by! Fompey order. Thus 
inſtead of theſe words in the $428/ page of 
Vol. X, He bad; given 1pt9 this 2 | 
„very early, ag he had. an intri igue with Ser- 
4 vilia, Cato's nter, and Brutus's Rother, is 
ce the life: time of ber Huſband, MhO I was kil- 
led, when Cæſar Was only eigbtten years 
« old, it ſhould be ſaid: In his earlieſt 
ec youth he had an intrigue wwith' Serviſia, Cutos 
„iter, and Brutuss -mother, and riper gears 

86 did not put an end, FO OT ae 
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- Diſpu ofition 4 Mithridates and the Romans in re- 
ſpeft to the war.  Mithridates exerciſes bim- 
elf by various expeditions. Tigranes in concert 
with him, invades Cappadocia. Mitbridates 
declares himſelf o en, o on the occaſion of the 
Will of Nicomedes, which gives Bithynia to 
the Romans. Preparations of | Mithridates, 
more Judiciouſly made than in the precedin  _ 
wars. Beginnings of Lucullus. His father 5 
and Mother. His knowledge in the Arts aud 
all the branches of polite Learning. His mili- 
tary capacity. His diſpoſition and virtues. He 
| checks a ſeditions Tribune of the People. He 
cauſes the command of the war againſt Mithri- 
dates to be conferred upon bimſelf. His Col- 
league Cotta is ſent into Bithynia. Lucullus re- 
forms the mutinous diſpoſition of bis troops. 
He redreſſes the cities f Ala, oppreſſed by 
the Roman Tax-farmers. Cotta is defeated by 
 Mithridates. Lucullus ..marches to tbe aid of 
' his colleague. He declines a battle,” and endea- 
ours to undermine the enemy. . Mithridates © 
decamps and marches to beſfiege- Cyzicum.. Lu- 
cullus follows him. Siege of ꝛicum. Fa- . 
mine in the army of Mithridates. . Flight of | 
that Prince. Maler of his army. "al Bi- 0 
_ thynia reconquered, except Nicomedia, i in which 


NMitbridates is Mut 1 Lucullus i in two bat- - 
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'CON TEN T'S.-. 
tles deſtroys. a fleet ſent Mithridates into. 
Italy. LESS ae "into bis kingdom. 
He makes himſelf Maſter of Heraclea on his 
wa Lucullus purſues him, and carries the 
war into his dominions. Tle cauſes Amiſus and 
Eupatoria to be blocked up. Murmurs of his 
| ſoldiers. His reaſons for giving Mithridates 
time to aſſemble a new army. Noble ſpirit 
of a Roman Officer a priſoner, and genero- 
fity of Mithridates in veſpe## to him. Acci- 
dental battle, in which Mithridates has ſome. 
advantage. Lucullus in danger of being 4.4 
ſalſinated by a Deſerter. T. For in 
<obich the Romans are vifforious. Conſterna- 
? tion of Mithridates' s traps," and flight of that 
| Prince. He eſcapes with great difficalty, and 
takes refuge in Armenia.” Forts and caſtles of 
e Mitbridates delivered up to Lucullus. Pri- 
foners of State ſet at liberty. Death of Rox- 
ana and Statira, fiſters of Mithridates. ' Death 
Berenice, one of that Prince's wives. Death 
of Monima. ,Lucullus returns to the freges-of | 
Eupatoria and Ami ſus. 7. aking 'of thoſe two 
cities. Generofity of Lucullus in reſpect to the 
dity and inbabitants of Ani ſus. The Gram- 
marian Tyrannion taken e and made 
yew 13 eee. 2 5 1 * [ 
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Horrible men exerciſed in 46 a 5 wy Rios | 
tax-farmers and uſurers." Miſe regulations of 
Lucullus for the redreſs of Hf. Complaints 
5 of the Financers. Foy "of the ftates of Aſia. © 
> oy power of Tigranes. His pride and pomp. 
| ves audience to Appius, ſent by Lucullus 
demand e Interview and recon- | 
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n boteiven © Mithridates* and Ti {gran 
Hleraclea taken and deſtroy ed by Cotta.” That 
Proconſul en His return to Rome; 13 deprived of 
the dignity of Senator: Sinope taken by Tucul- 
us. Dream of Tucullus. Pontus entirely : 
» ſubjetted: | Lucullus paſſes the vointer there. 
le prepares to murch againſt Tigranes. Many 
blame ibas emterpyize as raſh. Tucullus paſſes 
- the" Euphrates and Tigris. Senſeleſs and incre- 
Aible pride of Ti Igrants. "One of bis Generals 
eee and killed. Tigranes abandons Tigra- 
nbcerta. Lucullus to reduce Bim to a battle, 
das ſeges that city. Jig granes at firſt a little 
dit daunted, reſumes courage, and marc bes in queſt 
f Lucullus. Lucullus advances to meet him. 
Teſts of the Armenians upon the ſmall number 
of the Roman troops." Battle. Flight of Ti- 
granes. Incredible ſlaughter of his army. Im- 
_ portant obſervations upon the condua of Lucul- 
Fas. Mitbridates rejoins Tigranes. 7. aking | 
- and deftrufion of Tigranocerta. Lucullus gains © © 
tb affeftion of the conquered Barbarians. Ti- 
"  granes ſends embaſſadors to the Ning of Par- 
 thia.” Letter of Mithridates to the fame prince. 
Lucullus is defirous to attack the Parthians, 
but "is prevented. by the diſobedience of bis fol- 
diers. Tigranes' and Mithridates raiſe a new 
army. Lucullus paſſes mount T aurus in order 
to join them. To force them to a battle, be 
prepares to befiege Artarata. The" Battle is 
fought, and Lutullus gains the victory. Tbe 
 mutiny of his "ſoldiers prevents him from com- 
Pleating the "conqueſt of Armenia." He beſieges 
"and "takes Niftbis. Commentement "of Lucul- 
lu bad fucteſs: His'baughtineſs bad alienated © 
tho brarts of bis ſoldiers. Origin of theUiſcontent 
| » of bi — "The 3 nd their cuuſe 
N A 4 ſupported 
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CONTENTS, 


5 ſupported by à decree of the Senate, which diſ- 1 
bands part of his troops, and appoints him ſuc- 
ceſſors. The revolt of the troops, carried to ex- 


ceſs by the ſeditious diſcourſes of P. Clodius. 


_  Mitbridates and Tigranes arm again. Bloody 
defeat of Triariun. Invincible obſtinacy | of 


Lucullus's ſoldiers. They-proceed_ to incredible 
inſolence, and abandon bim. Reflection of Plu- 


ftarch. Lucullus's viftories accafh oned the miſ- 
fortune of Craſſus. Pompey is elected to ſuc- 
ceed Lucullus. Bad ſteps of Pompey in regard 
to Lucullus. Interview of the two ns. 
Their converſation begins with paliteneſs, and 

ends with reproaches. Their ow ſe with each 
| other. Lucullus returns to 1 55 vt. X44 
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Emulation of Pompey and. Craſh. "Riches of 
Craſſus. Methods by which he acquires them. 
Popular and inſinuating behaviour of Craſſus. 

Coldneſs and reſerve of Pompey. Motives for 
that conduct. The competition between Pompey 


and Craſſus was always exempt from violence. 
Variable charafter of Craſſus's conduts. His 


| taſte for letters and the ſciences. They both 


tand for the Conſulſhip at the ſame time, and 
are elected. Inftrultive manual compoſed for 
Pompey by Varro. Miſunderſtanding between 
the two Conſuls, Pompey paſſes in review as a 
Roman Knight before the Cenſors. He reinſtates 

_ the Tribunitian office in all it's rights. Cor- 
ruption of the Judges. bong wer bag a great 
ſhare in this corruption. dividing 
the adminiſtration of juſtice mn the Senate, 
Knights, and the Tribunes of the Treaſury. Ac- 

cuſation. of Verres, bis crimes. n of 
| erres 


dennen 
Vierres in his money, and the protection of Hor - 


tenſius. Laudable conduct of Cicero. Verres 


 baniſhes himſelf, without waiting the ſentence. 
_ Suſpicion little probable, caſt by Plutarch upon 
Cicero. That orator compoſed the five pieces of 
the accuſation of Verres after the affair. Sixty- ' 
four Senators ſtruct out of the liſt by the Cen- 
ers, of which number were C. Antonius, P. 
Lentulus Sura, and Q. Curius. The cloſing of 


| the Luſtrum. Above nine hundred thouſand 5 


Citizens. The two Conſuls are reconciled, and 
' diſmiſs their armies. Birth of Virgil. Conſe- 
cration of the Capitol. Ciceros Adilęſbip. War 
declared againſt the Cretans. Firſt ſutceſſes of 
Hortenſius at the bar: His memory, geſture, 
and application to eloquence. He flags much 
during his life, and his reputation comes to no- 


thing after his death. Effeminacy and luxury 


of Hortenfius. His affability ; and friendſhip 
doith Cicero. Q. Marcius ſole Conful. He goes 
| to command in Cilicia. Pompey charged with 
the war againſt the Pirates. Troubles in the 
city. Law of Roſcius concerning the Roman 
Knights. Conteſts between Cornelius the Tribune 
and Piſo the Conſul, in reſpect to their laws a- 
againſt convaſſing. Piſo excludes Palicanus from 
the Conſulſbip. Law of Cornelius concerning 
exemptions granted by the Senate -only.... Ano- 
ther law to oblige the Pretors to adjudge cauſes 
conformably to their edifts. Violent State of 
the Commonwealth. Cornelius accuſed. Cicero 
defends bim. Pompey charged with the war 

_ againſt Mithridates. Manilius's motive in cau- 
Jing the command of the war againſt Mithri- 
dates to be given to Pompey. Cicero Prætor. 

He condemns Licinius Macer, He takes upon 
Fim the defence of Manilius + 
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Power 77 the pie rates, he are Become al 
maſters of the fea. Gabinius pro ofſes 4 la 
10 give Pompey the command. of the. ſea. Ex- 
rent of that commiſſion. . Alarm of . the" Senate 
on account of that law. . Pompey's ſpeech, who 
; Aeli. to defire to be diſpenſed with from gc- 
cepting that employment. Gabinius's ſpeech: to 
compel Pompey to accept it. Two Tribunes op- 
poſe the law ineffeFualh, Speech f Catulus, 
. 70, ſhew the inconventences of it. The law 
paſſes. be price of proviſions mea falls 
4 Rome. Plan formed by Pompey for ſcouring 
all the ſeas of Pirates: In forty days, be clears 
all the coaſts of the Weſt. In forty-nint days 
more he compleats the. enterprize, and ſettles 
20000 Pirates, taken. priſoners, in ſeveral 
countries. Varro, Pompey's Lieutenant, re- 
ceives 4 naval croum. War of Metellus in 
Crete. Pompey gants bis protection to the 
Cretans againſt Metellus, Debates upon that 
 ſubjet?.in Crete. Metellus ſubjects that'ifland, 
which bad hitherto been free. Actual fitua- 
lion of Mithridates.” Lat propoſed. by Mani- 
us for .charging. Pompey with the war againſt 
-- that Prince. Te Senate. oppoſes it, and eſpe- 
cially Hortenſius and Catulus. Cicero ſupports 
the law,  \Reflefion upon his conduct on that 
c occaſion. Praiſe of 'Pompey*s lenity and Jaffice. 
Tue lam paſſes, ' Pompey's di iſſimulation,”"Mi- 
. thridates is alons and without * allies.” Nego- 
-Higdion w /& on foot. between” Pompey and Mi. 
| « thridates, 
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Armies. Batile fought in the night\... 


He reſolves to march round the. Euxine Sea in 
order to gain-the Boſphorus. The ſon of -Tigra- 
nes revolts againſt bis father, and throws him- 
ſelf. into .the arms. of. Pompey, . Pompey. enters 
Armenia. Tigranes comes. 10 bis camp is ſub- 
mit io bis diſcretion. - Pompey gives Tigranes 


of Armenia, and his ſon is laid in\chains by 
Pompey. Diſpute in point of tenderneſs and 
RO neat Arioberzumes and bis PINE "1 _ 
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Pom 
defeats the” Albanians.” He alſo defeats" the 
Iherians. Being arrived at the mouth of the 


Pybaſis, be returns the ſame way be came thro* 


were Amazons in this battle. Pompey avoids 
entering into-a war with the Parthians. Wiſ- 


dom and temperance of | Pompey.” Stratonice, 


mother of Xiphares, ſurrenders a caſtle in ber 
keeping to Pompey. Adventure of Stratonice s 


Falber. Pompey's Generofily. Collection of 


Prince's order.  Pompey's regulation in re- 
ſpect to the dominions taken from Mitbridaies. 


province. Kings of Commagena. Mithridates 


6, 


audience. The old. King is left in -poſſeſſion 


SM ( That Prince ſweprs never. iu mate 
peace with ihe Romans... Motions of \the 2. 


thridates is defeated. Flight of Mitbridates. 


) 


2y Adina 2 mount e d 


Albania. He gains anew victory over "the 
Albunians. I. ua falſeiy ſaid, that there 


obſervations upon a Medicine made by that 
Pompey goes to Syria... Actual ſtaie of that 
Kingdom. Pompey reduces it into a Roman 


f on his arrival at the Boſphorus cauſes bis ſon 
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contigs 


land. Murmurs of bis troops. Pharnaces 
" excites" them to take "arms againſt his father. 


' befiteged in the caſtle of Panticapeum. He makes 
| imprecations againſt Pharnaces. His death. 
Judgment concerning his charatter and merit. 


10 the'gods at Rome. Pompey ſecures the tran- 
quillity of Sria. Ti roubles in Judæa on the 
Seal fon of the ſucceſſion to the Throng_between 
FHyrcanus and Ariſtobulus. Pompey, favour- 
able to Hyrcanus and offended at Ariſtobulus, 
' "marches againſt Jergſalem. He ſeizes the city, 
and befieges the Temple. Taking. of the Tem- 
ple. Religious conftancy of the Jewiſh Prieſts. 
D enters the Sanctum Sanctorum. Gene- 
rous condułlt of Pompey. Riches and inſo- 
lence of Demetrius bis freedman. Exceſfroe 


He comes to Amiſus, where he receives the 
. body of Mitbridates. He confirms the poſſeſ- 
Jon of the kingdom of the Boſphorus to Phar- 
naces. His return. His particular regard for 
the Philoſopher Poſſidonius. He is informed 
| of the bad condu@?. F his wife Mucia, and 


Ons ber. | His marriages.” 3 
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Noble birth of Canes.  Heroick 3 4 Ser- 


— Silus bis W Character of 
Catilina. 


Aitbridotes. He catiſes Xiphares to be mur- | 
tered. He ſends an embaſſy to Pompey with- 

out Nel. New preparations of Mitbridates. 

Hie Conteives 'thoughts of marching to 1taly by | 


e revolt becomes general. Mithridates is | 


DPympey is informed of the death of Mithri- | 
dates in the plains of Fericho. Thankſgivings | 


3 | indulgence of Pompey in reſpect᷑ to thoſe 1 be loved. 
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Catilina. | ' Corruption: of manners of | 


' aud ac uitted. After bis Pretor ſhip,” he go- 
Les fries: and o his return to Rame 82 is 


ſhare in it.” The conſpirators 'miſs their aim. 
Catilina is acquitted of extortion. Ceſar being 
 Edile gives magnificent Mets to the People. 
He ſets up the flatues of Marius in the Capi- 
tol. Diverſity of opinions in reſpect to thut bold 
aft." Famous ſaying , Catulus. Cæſar at- 
tempte in vain to get himſelf ſent to Egypt. 
3 of the © Kings" f Egypt from. Latby- 
Will of . om, 2 TH. The Cenſars Ca- 
embed and Craſſus differ with each otber, and 
abdicatę. Conſtancy of Cato in rejeBing Thy Jel- 
licitation of Catulus.” Cato's Family. His in- 
fancy. His tender frienußbip for "tis bratber. 


applies himſelf to Eloquence. He labours to 
increaſe his ſtrength. and. to harden his 7 
He accuſtoms himſelf to drinking to exceſs. 


. bis age. His haughty conſtancy. T be ner 
Prudence of bis. youth. He marriss. He had 
as à volunteer in the war of Spartdtus. 
He ſerves a 4 legionary Tribune in Magedonia. 
His admirable conduct in that employment. 
Cato mates the tour of Aa. His Jimplicity 
and mildneſs. . Pompey. gives him à reception, 
. that teaches the States of Ala to reſpedt. bim. 


preſents... He prepares to fland for the Queſter- 
ſhip. When Quaæſtor, be regulates, and re. 
| duces the Regiſters to their duty. He ſhews 
"Om Jul in e to Nee, atlenti: e 
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mans: He is | accuſed. 4 inceſt with a Veſtal, | 


acewſed of extortion.” Firſt conſpiracy of Cati- 
ina. Ceſar and Craſſus ſuſpelted of having a 


, Cato's paſſion for the Stoick Philoſophy. He 


| Jakes pleaſure in acting contrary to.the Tafte 1 wy 


Dejotarus cannot prevail upon bim to accept 
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. again frauds, and fle, im ll the fe 


dien, af ths office... Qpinions of his Colleagues in 
reſpectato him. Remarkable inſtance of. 215 
1 courag/ in regard io one of tbem. His Fain 


in diſcbarging ihe duties of a Senator. Ereal. 


. neſs F bis reputation... Ceſar condemns. #boſe 
, muri berers, Who bad killed the per ſons pro- 

 ſetibed... Catilina is acquitted. He ſtands for | 

. the Conſulſhip with Cicero, and fue ther can- il 


didates, Catilina labours lo promote the Scheme 
of his conſpiracy. . Ha attaches all the vile per- 


# ſons. of the ciiy to himſelf... His arts 10 88 7 
tbe. youth. Strength o Catilina's party. 


aſſembles the | 1 5 them in his buuſe. 2 


diſcourſe io the conſpirulors. Whether be gave 
them buman Blood is drink is matter of doubt. 
The. ſecret of the conſpiracy takes air. The re- 
- ports ſpread f it-contiuce-much 10 Ciceros being 


ecu Gs Saying of Cicero 2 the Cenſor | 
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Rullus. Cicero prevents” it's being Kar by 
the People, He appeaſes the clamoun of the 


People againſt Roſcius. He defends Rubivius 
accuſed - of having killed Saturninus. He -bp- 


poſes the children of the Proſeribed, 0b; are 


For being admitted into offices. _ undertakes 
to reform the abuſes of free Embaſſits."" He 


gains his Colleague by refgning the government 


ef Macedonia to him.  Lucullus's Triumph. 


Luxury of Lucullus. His houſes, and gardens. 
Enormous expences of bis table. His Li. 


Brary; noble uſe which he makes of it. © Birth 


of Ang. Catilina reanimates his party. 
Several 
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Several, women of quality. enter. into dle gu- 
dries ac). _— Sempronia „ abaracter * Catilina 
auds aggin for the Conſu Hip. His, competitors. 
| 1 rok . all his proceedings. He mates 
4 Speech to. him in, the full Senate, and reduces 
him to take off; the maſh. \, Canlina glue 10 
. cauſe., the. Conſul lo be, ofa nated in be iel 
Marl. He failbucf ihe": Confelfhip. d \He | 1 
reſolves... tate dean — Had uideè xi gigen „ 5 
Cicero iy Craſſus. Decree, to order the Con- © 
als to provide ſon ube ſafeiy of ibe Common. | 
| $E277/7.8 Freuble and un xitin in Nome. Mal. 55 3 
lius takes arms. Catilina endeavburm in wain : 
| 70; bave. Cicero 'ofſaſſmated\in> his bug whouſe, | 
He gots de ibe Senates Cicero dutuc h h bx. A 
Preſah in Speech: Prima Catilinaruu Ga-. 
tilina's\ anſwer. He quits. Nome Cars 
Speech to be © Peaple -eancerning Callin le- 
parture. Secunda Catilinadia. : i Uf le. 
Fend Murena, abe Ooiſul ele, C MM, 
_torrapt-tanvaſſing. Open aud frank bohavibur 
f Ca Mureng's aconfer. Cicero \OFation. 
Addreſis with which". heit "what" Pelates to 
Cato. NMurena is acgutredt Curilins repairs to 
ibe camp of Malliun. They" ard bonh declared 
enennits. F their rountry by Yhe Senate. Ob- | 2 
tinach) f  Catilina's- "Parviſans.” e mi- 
4 Him. Femului endeabouro to bring 
the Allobroges' into his path. *The latter give 
' Cicero advice f ul. Plan of "the Conſpira- 
tors fur burning "Rowe? The \Allobroges get 
a writing from Bentulus and the beuds b 2 
conſpiracy. Cicero, in concert with" them, | 1 
cauſes them to' be ſeized with their papers. Len-. | ' 
tulus, and four of his principal accomplices, yan 
are ſeized. They are convicted in full Senate. 
They” are diftributed: inlo n "Ny to e 
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ept priſoners. Singular bonour* conferred on 
N by-"the Senate. Cicero gives an ac - 
count to tbe People of what has lately paſſed 
- ##"the Senate: Tertia Catilinaria- The mul. 
ride change ſentiments in reſpect᷑ to Catilina, 
and begin to deteſt him. Caſſus is informed 
againſt as having. an band in the conſpiracy. 
' The informer is committed to 1. 
e and Craſſus may have been beli 
: fo have bad in Catilind's defigns. Anxiety 
Ge He is encouraged by his wife and br 
ther. e aſſembles the Senate to determine the 
fate .of the- priſoners.  Silanus is for baving 
them put 10 death. Ciſar opens 4 different 
opinion, and is for being © ſatisfied with per. 
Detual impriſanment. Cicero interrupts” the 
- deliberation by a Speech, wherein be ſhews, 
that he inclines to the fide of rigour : Quarta 
Catilinaria: Cato : refutes. Ceſar”s . diſcourſe, 
= and. brings the whole Senate into bis opinion. 
Execution of Lentulus; and of thoſe eubo had 
Seen ſeized with bim. Te ftimony of ibe pub. 
lick efteem and gratitude for Cicero. Catili- 
na is defeated by Antonius, and cauſes. bim. 
ſelf to be killed in the battle. A Tribune pre- 
vents Cicero from baranguing the People or 
; We the Con ſulſbip. The Conſul's. oath. 
| Brief plan of Cicero's. Conſulſhip.: He bad 
_ endeavoured to prevent future evils by.attach- 
ing the Order of the Knig bbs to the Senate. 
Ciceros Conſulſhip conſtitutes bis bigheſt glory. 
Magnificent Games os 12 nee, 5 
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HE « ex OEM of Lucullus 1 Mi- 


Rome till the command of the war 
againſt Mithridates is given to fe Oe Years 
ot Ron} from the 9 to Pe. 5 


5 8E. . 

; Dj ſoftion of Mithridates my the. Rake in ro- 
© ſpe to the war. Mithridates exerciſes him- 
* ſelf by various expeditions. Trigranes, in concert 


with him, invades Cappadocia. Mitbridates 


Aieclares himſelf openly, on the occafion of the 
Mill of  Nicomedes, which gives Bithynia to 
the Romans. Preparatious of Mithridates, 
more ory made than in the preceding 
Wo aces ngs of Lucullus. His JOU 

| N mark His. knowledge-in the Arts and 
all the branches of polite pra His mili- 

Vor. XI, B 2 tar) 


n es and Tigranes. Affairs of 
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tary capacity. His diſpeſi tion and virtues. He 
checks a ſeditious Tribune of the People. He- 
cauſes the command of the war againſt Mithri- 
dates to le conferred. upon himfelf--- His Col- © 
league Cotta ts ſent into Biihynia. Lucullus re- 
forms the mutinbus diſpoſition of bis troops. 
He -redreſſes the cities of Af, oppreſſed by 
the Roman Tax-farmers. Colia is defeated by 


 Mithridates. Lucullus marches to the aid of - 


his colleague. He declines a battle, and endea- 
vours to undermine the enemy. Mithridates 
decamps and marches to beſiege Cyzicum. Lu- 
cullus follows bim. Siege of Cyzicum. Fa- 
mine in the army of Mithridates. Flight of 
that Prince. Diſaſter of his army, All Bi. 
thynia reconquered, except Nicomedia, in which. 


| Mithridates is ſout up. Lucullus in two bat- 


tles deſtroys. a fleet ſent by Mithridates into 
Italy. . Mithridates retires into his kingdoms 


le "es himſelf Maſter of Heraclea on his 
way. Lucullus purſues him, and carries the 


ET CH. 


war into his dominions. He cauſes Amiſus and 


Eupatoria to be Blocked up Murmurs of bis, 


ſoldiers. His reaſons for giving Mi thridates. 
time to aſſemble a new army. Noble ſpirit 
of a Roman Officer, a priſoner, and genero- 
fity of Mithridates in reſpect to him. Acci- 


dental battle, in which Mitbridates bas ſome. 


advantage. Lucullus in danger ef being of- 


- ſaffinated by 4 Deſerter. Two battles, in 


which the Romans are iftorious. Conſterna- 


tion of Mithridetes's troops, and flight- of that 
Prince. He eſcapes with great dificulty, and 
tales refuge in Armenia. Forts and caſtles of 


Milbridates delivered up to Lutullus. Pri- 


1 Jay's of State ſet at liberty. Death of Rox- 
an and . Mer, 7 Mithridates. | Death 


\ of 
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9 5 of Berenice, one of that Prince's wives. Death. 
of Monima. Lucullus returns to the fe Zeges of 
55 Eupatoria and Amiſis. Taking of thoſe two 
erties. Generofity of Lucullus in i pes to the 
city and inhabitants of Amiſus. The Gram- 
_ marian Tyrannion taken priſoner, and made 
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thridates (a) Had already made peace 7 
twice with the Romans, but without / Mitbri- 
ever renouncing the deſign of making war deere, 
with them: nor had the Romans more pa- ee 
cific intentions on their ſide. On both ſides — 
the treaties of peace were, properly ſpeaking, | 
only intervals, and ſhort times of repoſe, gi- 
ven to the neceſſity of their affairs, till they 
found occaſion and force for beginning again. L 
However, after the war with Murena, Mi- Appian: 
thridates took meaſures that ſeemed to argue Michrid. 
a deſign to cement the peace and to render a 
it durable. He had no ** treaty either 
with Sylla or Murena. He ſent in conſe- 
quence Ambaſſadors to Rome, to demand a 
Decree of the Senate to authorize what had 
been ſtipulated between him and the Roman 
Generals, and to eſtabliſh the conditions. of 
peace in an authentic manner. But Ario- 
barzanes had alſo ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, 
to complain, that Cappadocia had not. been 
entirely reſtored. to him; and that Mithrida- 


tes ſtill rexaingd. the greateſt part of it. Syl- = 


(a) Mithrigates omne tem- onem novi coomlit. Cicers 0 
pus, non ad oblivionem ve- pro Lege Mail 5 9. * 
teris bel. i, ſed ad — : 


1 - 
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la, who was then Dictator, having heard the 
Ambaſſadors of the two Kings, decreed, 
that Mithridates ſhould previouſly to all things 
entirely evacuate Cappadocia, as had been 
agreed. The King of Pontus obeyed, and 
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ſent: a new. embaſly finally to conclude the 

affair of the treaty. Sylla was dead; and 

the Romans were ſo much engroſſed by their 

inteſtine troubles and diviſions, that the Am- 

baſſadors of Mithridates could not have audi- 

i ence of the Senate. They returned in conſe- 
gquence without anſwer to their maſter, who 
was not ſorry to have that pretext for accu- 

fing the Romans of being averſe to conclu- 

ding, and of ſeeking occafion to renew, the 
MEE: 7 e eee 
AIfithrida- He had taken care to keep himſelf in ex- 
* res exerci= exciſe by making war againſt different nations 
fer Oe on the borders of Phaſis and Caucaſus, and 
i ere alſo with the People of the Cimmerian Boſ- 
tions, phorus, whom he ſubjected, and to whom he 
Tigranes gave his fon Machares for King. He belie- 
n concer? ved himſelf therefore in a condition to take 


with him N | . „F 
zva, Advantage of the difficulty, into which the 
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11 
3 
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Cappada- War of Lepidus, and afterwards that of Ser- 
cia. torius, had thrown the Commonwealth. But 


he took care at firſt not to appear himſelf; 

„ „ and made Tigranes act, who having entered 
Mithrida- ; 33 . f ee, ee eee 
er declare, Cappadocia, took it in a manner as with the 
himſelf ſingle ſweep of a het, ruined twelve Grecian 
openly upon cities in it, and carried off the inhabitants to 
eccafion of the number of three hundred thoufand, for 


. eee, peopling his favourite city Figranocerta. "IAG 
which About this time died Nicomedes King of 


ves Bi. Bithynia, who by. his will made the Roman 
_ hynia to People his heir: a new ſubject of quarrel 
#he Ro with Mithridates, whoſe ambition had long 
F e 
Il. 
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formed deſigns of ſcizing that Kingdam, and 
could by no means digeſt the poſſeſſion of it, 
by the Romans. They however made them- 
ſclves maſters of it; and M. Junius Silanus, 
Proconſul of Aſia, of whom we have ſpoken 
on the occaſion of the Pirates taken by Ceſar, 
had orders to go to Bithynia, and to reduce it 
into a Roman Province. py „ | 
It was at this time Mithridates threw off che ?re2ara- 
malk ; and having ſent the famous embaſſy to % of 
Sertorius, of which we have treated elſewhere, % 

| Ev WK. he | 90 #0 | gates ore 
be undertook his third war againſt the Romans, ,,,;.;,,, 
with till greater confidence than the two for- made than 
mer; becauſe his preparations, if not greater, in te pre- 
were at leaſt more judiciouſly made. For in "2 
the firſt war they had more of pomp and ſhew plut in 
than real force: his troops made a fine appear- Luc 
ance to the eye, but were contemptible in all Appian. 
reſpects but that of empty ſplendour. His bad Memnon. 
ſucceſs had taught him better; and on tne + combats 
ſent occaſion he confined himſelf: to the lid 
and eſſential. Inſtead of that innumerable mul- 
titude of Barbarians of different nations and lan- 
guages, whoſe confuſed cries and howlings could 
only. terrify the ſoft Aſiaticks; and inſtead of 
arms glittering with gold and precious ſtones, 
which were rather rich ſpoils for the victors, than 
of defence to thoſe who wore them, he raiſtd 
an hundred and twenty thouſand good troops, 
formed into legions after the Roman manner, . 
and gave them ſwords like thoſe of the Romans,. 
with thick and ſtrong bucklers. To theſe troops 
of foot he added ſixteen thouſand cavalry, whoſe 
horſes were ſtrong and well ' exerciſed, rather 
than ſuperbly adorned ; and an hundred cars 
or waggons armed with ſcythes. Add to theſe 
A prodigious number of ſervants, Pioneers, ſutt- 
ee 104” - oa 
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lers, and other people neceſſary to ſo great an 


army: The whole, together, amounting to 
above three hundred thouſand men. He alſo. 


fitted out a fleet of four hundred fail in the ſame 
taſte ; that is to ſay, his ſhips were no longer 
adorned with gilt cabins, and magnificent cham- 
bers and baths for his wives and concubines ; 
but full of arms defenſive and offenſive, and 
manned with brave ſoldiers. And laſtly, he 
amaſſed vaſt quantities of proviſions, and di- 
ſtributed above nine millions of buſhels of corn 
into different magazines along the coaſts. With 
theſe preparations he attacked Bithynia at the 


ſame time by ſea and land, after having endea- 


voured to conciliate the favour of the gods, by 
offering a ſacrifice to Jupiter, the arbiter of 


war, according to the cuſtomary rites, , and by 


cauſing a ſet of white horſcs to be thrown into 
the ſea in honour of Neptune. The Romans 


ſent the two Conſuls M. Cotta and L. Lucullus 


againſt him, with orders for the one to defend 
Bithynia, and for the other to oppoſe Mithri- 


dates, and to carry the war into his Kingdom, 
But before we enter into the detail of their ac- 


Begin- 
nings of 
Lucullus 
his father 
and ma- 
ther. 
Plut. 


tions, I conceive it not amiſs to make the reader 
more particularly acquainted with Lucullus, who 
is upon the point of making a moſt ſhining 
figure in our Hiſtory. | | 
That illuſtrious Roman was not indebted to 
domeſtic examples for the virtues, which have 
done him ſo much honour. His father, who 
had been Pretor in Sicily, had been accuſed 
and condemned for the crime of extortion ; and 
the firſt action of note, that diſtinguiſhed Lu- 
cullus, and in a very honourable manner, was 
that whilſt very young, he in his turn accuſed 
Servillus his father s accuſer. His mother, who 
Was 
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was of the family of the Metelli, and ſiſter of FT 
Metellus Numidicus, added no luſtre to the 
blood from which he deſcended by the pru- 
dence of her conduct. Lucullus is only the 
more commendable on that account, for hav- | 
ing preſerved” himſelf from the contagion of 
vice, which lived in a manner under the ſame 5 
roof, and offered ſelf to him with, a kind of 
eee | 

Like. mil of che arent Pertds of bl time, His hnow- 
he united arms with letters, the Art military 8 in 
with the ſtudy of polite learning. And to be- n doll he 

gin with the latter article, (a) Cicero in the ban. 
ſtrongeſt terms extols the greatneſs of his genius, f poi 
his ardpur for ſtudy, and the extent of his know- Learning. 
ledge: and he affirms, that not only in his 
earher years, and whilſt. at Rome, but during 
his Quæſtorſhip in Greece and Aſia, and even 
when he was charged with the war againſt Mi- 
thridates, at a-time when military- occupations ED i 
ſeem not to leave a General a moment's leifure, 
he ſtudied very much, eſpecially Philoſophy, 
and had a famous Philoſopher with him, called 
Antichus, in whoſe converſation he uſed to un- 
bend himſelf from his military fatigues. With 
this ardour he had the advantage of an excellent 
memory, and ſtill greater for things, than 
words; which makes Cicero with reaſon prefer 
his memory to that of Hortenſius, Who was 
more happy in reſpect. of words than things. 
Lucullus in conſequence n N with . 


(4) . mine nobili ab eo percepta 
Luculli, magnumque opti- doclrina. Cic. Acad L. IV. 
marum Artium fludium, tum à. 1. | : 


omnis liberalis & digna ho- 


* 
* 
- 
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eaſe, and retaining all that he had once learnt, 
had a mind extremely adorned and enlarged, 


though not ſo entirely engroſſed by ſuch mat- 


ters, as one who makes Letters his profeſſion. 
Plutarch adds, that Philoſophy, which had ſerv- 
ed Lucullus for recreation during the tumult 


of affairs, became his conſolation and reſource, 


when old-age, and ſtill more diſguſt, had in- 


duced him to renounce the adminiſtration of 
the Commonwealth. - But that Hiſtorian fur- 


ther gives a particular account of Lucullus's 


literary talents, that merits a place here. 
He not only aſcribes to him an eloquence 


. 2 for public tranſactions; but praiſes 


im as equally capable of writing and ſpeaking 


in the Greek and Roman languages. Sylla, 
who had the ſame attributes, had ſo high an 


eſteem for the merit of Lucullus in this reſpect, 


that he inſcribed his Commentaries to him, as 


materials, which by paſſing through his hands, 


would receive a better form, than he was capa- 


ble of giving them himſelf. Lucullus had alſo 


compoſed the Hiſtory of the war with the Marſi 


Military 

capacity 

I Lucul- 
(45. 


in Greek: and that work owes it's being to a 
wager, of which it were to be wiſhed that our 
modern Nobility would give us many examples. 


_ Whilſt he was very young, jeſting with the 

Orator Hortenſius and the Hiſtorian Siſenna, 
he engaged to write that Hiſtory, either in Greek 
or Latin, verſe or proſe, according as lots ſhould 
determine. Such games do not hurt the for- 


tune, and highly exalt the reputation. | 
As to what regards military knowledge, Ci- 
cero informs us, much was not expected in that 
ul 


way from Lucullus before his Confulſhip ; he 


even adds, that he had not had occaſions for 
acquiring it. And laſtly, he does not fear to 


advance, 


TY 
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advance, that Lucullus 


(a) having employed 


the whole time of his journey from Rome to 
Aſia in reading Hiſtories, and inſtructing him- 
ſelf by aſking the old warriors queſtions, he ar- 


rived in Aſia an accomp 


liſhed General, though 


he had ſet out from Rome with little or no ex- 
perience in war. But we muſt aſk pardon in 
this place, for giving ſome reſtriction to the too 
ſtrong expreſſions of Cicero. Who will believe, 
that a man, ſolely by reading and converſation 


could become a General, 


and one worthy of the 


admiration . of Mithridates, who declared, that 
in all he had ever read, he had never met with 
one inſtance of fo great a Captain as Lucullus? plut. 
And in reality it is certain, that Lucullus, after 
having ſerved in the war of the Allies with abun- 
dance of diſtinction, made his firſt entrance into 
command under a great maſter, when he was 
Sylla's Quæſtor. Whilſt he was in that employ- 
ment, he even commanded in chief the Fleet 

he had been ordered to aſſemble; and he fought. 
ſeveral battles, in which he always came off 
victorious. It may however be ſaid, that Lu- 
cullus would not have had occaſions enough for 
ſignalizing himſelf by arms, upon which to found 
the expectation of ſuch great actions as he per- 
formed in war, if by his great talents united to 
ſtudy, he had not ſupplied what he til] wanted 


on the ſide of experience. 


The character of Lucullus would be imper- Ii. fe- 


fect, if we ſnould omit to ſpeak of the qualities 


(a) Ineredibilis qozdam 
ingenii magnitudo non defi- | 
deravit — uſũs diſciplinam. 
Itaque quum totum iter & 
navigationem conſumpſiſſet, 


partim in percunctando a pe- 


fition, and 


e TALSOY IO Virtues. 
ritis, partim in rebus geſtis 4 


legendis, in Aſiam faQus im- 
perator venit, quum eſſet 
Roma profectus rei militaris 


rudis. Cie. ib. u. = ua * ; 
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of his heart, which in him was moſt generous and 
noble, and conſequently entirely inclined” to be- 


neficence. The conſtant and perfect friendſhip 
that always ſubſiſted, as I have ſaid elſewhere, 


between him and his brother, is highly for the 


praiſe of both. His fidelity to Sylla, und the 
Ariſtocratical party, argues a ſolid and elevated 


genius. And as to what regards money, he ob- 
literated that paternal diſgrace by an integrity 


above all ſuſpicion. He indeed acquired great 
riches by the war; but it was at the expence of 


the enemies of the Commonwealth. The Al- 


lies never had any reaſon but to praiſe his go- 
vernment. Aſia, both during his Quæſtorſnip, 


and afterwards when he commanded in chief 


 Hbout - 
12000 l. 
Sterling. 


as Proconſul, ſaw him ſo remote from commit- 
ting any kind of rapine, that he even ſeverely- | 
puniſhed the oppreſſions of the rapacious Tax- 
Farmers; and in the ſame manner after his 


Prætorſhip he governed Africa with great ju- 
ſtice. Before all this, he had given proofs of diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, when appointed by Sylla to form 


a fleet for him, he went to Egypt to demand 
Ships of Ptolomy Lathryrus. That Prince re- 
ceived him with extreme magnificence, and for 


his expences aſſigned him four times as much, 


as it had been the cuſtom to give foreign Mini- 
ſters. Lucullus accepted only meer neceſſaries, 


and refuſed the preſents the King offered him, 


which were to the value of fourſcore talents. 
And laſtly, at his departure, when Ptolomy 
preſented him with an emerald ſet in gold, he 
would have excuſed himſelf for not accepting 
it; and only complied at laſt, becauſe that 
Prince obſerved to him, that it was his 
own head which was engraved upon the 
ſtone : ſo that Lucullus, who had — 
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tained the aid he demanded, was afraid of 
ſeeming diſcontented, and of being treated „ 
conſequence as an enemy. 
This is the moſt important of . is come 
down to us concerning Lucullus till Ip Caolyſ- 


5 | 
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Lucullus did nothing ee in the ci- Lucullns 
ty. except checking the Tribune L. Quintius, le 4 
who had undrrtaken to raiſe the Tribugitian 
power from the State of humiliation, to which the 4 
Sylla had reduced it. The Conſul publickly 
roſe up againſt him; he even made remon- 
ſtrances to him in particular; and at length 
prevailed upon that ſeditious Tribune to be 
N and to ſuffer the eee to e 

me tranquillity. | 

Every thing being thus at peace within He canſer 
doors, he had only to think of cauſing the #4 com- 
command of the war. againſt Mithridates to _ 
be conferred. upon him. The Provinces / of , ½. 
the Conſuls were already fixed, and Gallia 2h dates 
Ciſalpina had fallen to him; a Province; in to be con. 
which there was no glory to be acquired. In. a9" gag 
theſe circumſtances the news came to Rome, %% 
that the government of Cilicia was vacant by 
the death of L. Octavius, who had ſucceeded 
Servilius. Iſauricus in it. This was a fair occa- 
ſion for Lucullus; for as Cappadocia adjoins 
to Cilicia, if he obtained that province, the 
war againſt Mithridates became a natural con- 
ſequence Mod it. Bb he ghd! a n e to 
n K b 
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12 L:icinius, AURELIUsS, Conſuls. 
A. R. 678. One Cethegus, who is ſcarce known for any 
Ant. C. thing in Hiſtory, except ſeeming to have been 
74. the ſame deſerter from Marius's party, who 
Vol. X. has been mentioned above, had made him- 

ſelf infinitely powerful at Rome, by ſoothing 

the multitude, and ſtudying every thing which 
might conduce to that effect. Lucullus had 
not ſpared this man, whom he equally deſpi- 
ſed and hated, as a factious, inſolent, aban- 
doned miſcreant. He was however reduced 
to have recourſe to his credit in the deſign he 
had formed of obtaining Cilicia; and to deal 
with baſeneſs in it's own way, he made his ge- 
nerous ſpirit ſubmit ſo low as to pay court to 
the miſtreſs of Cethegus: ſo much can ambi- 
tion debaſe and degrade the moſt lofty and 
virtuous Souls, That woman whoſe name 
was Precia, reigned abſolutely then in the ci- 
ty ; becauſe nothing was done in it but by 

Cethegus, . and there was no acceſs to him 

but through Precia. Lucullus made her pre- 
ſents, beſides which it was highly ſoothing to 
a vain and arrogant woman, to ſee a Conſul, 
and ſuch a perſon as Lucullus, depend upon 
| her and implore her protection. She there- 

fore was much pleaſed, and thought it an ho- 
nour to ſerve him. The province of Cilicia 
was given to Lucullus by the People; and as 

be had foreſeen he was in conſequence char- 
Cotta hii ged with the war againſt Mithridates. His 
colleague colleague however was deſirous to ſhare in that 
-ab employment with him, and cauſed himſelf to be 
Vale Tent by the Senate with” a fleet to guard the 
Lucullus Propontis, and to defend Bithynia. '-- © 
reforms the Lucullus carried only one legion from Tta- 
mutinous ly. He found four in Aſia, whieh formed 
rien him an army of thirty thouſand foot and ſix- 


of his | 
troops. deen 


4 
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teen hundred horſe. This was no conſidera- A. R. 6:8. 
ble number of troops, But of the four legi- Ant. C. 
ons, who were upon the ſpot before _ ek 
there were two Who gave him a 3 Fa 
of trouble. Theſe were thoſe of F ibis, e 
who had. formerly killed Flaccus their Gene- 
ral, and had afterwards betrayed Fimbria him- * 
ſelf; all, of them brave ſoldiers, experienced 
in war, and enured to fatigues; but intract- 

able, ſeditious, and accuſtomed not to obey 
Een Commanders, but to be humoured b 
them. Lucullus made them ſenſible for the firſt _ 
time of what it was to have a General: he re- 
duced them to their duty, and had the addreſs 

to render them ſubmiſſive and obedient to com- 
mand. We ſhall however ſee in the ſequel, 

that theſe very troops will prevent him from 
compleating his victories, and tear the fruit of | 

them out of his hands by ſedition. | 

To prevent the cities of Aſia from ne He redrefe 

ing, was another care that greatly engroſſed fes the ci- 
him at firſt. That Province, condemned by #29 4a, _ 
Sylla, . to pay exceſſive; ſums, and racked by — 
the Publicans and: Uſurers, found the Roman farmers. 
yoke inſupportable ; and on arrival of Mithri- 
dates, the people were again, univerſally incli- 

ned in his fp avour, as a deliverer. Lucullus be- 

gan to remedy this evil, as much as the oc- 

caſions of the war which called him elſewhere, 

would admit. He moderated the oppreſſions 
of the officers, till he could entirely expel © 

thoſe Harpies, as as Plutarch calls them, which 

he did ſome time after. He acquired the love 

of the States by his beneficence and equity. 
Aſia continued quiet, and left him at liberty to 

ure without ur fa 0 ce 158 ho 1. een 7 
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14 Licinius, AURELIUS, Conſuls. 
A. R. 68. Cotta was in very great danger, into which 


74+ Being arrived in Bithynia, and finding Mithri- 


See, dates there, who had made his army enter that 


by Mithri Kingdom, he was for engroſſing the glory of 


Aae reducing the enemy to himſelf. He believed 


Albin, the affairs that kept Lucullus in the province 
M_— of Aſia, a favourable: circumſtance; © of which 
it was neceſſary to take the advantage for fe- 
curing him a triumph. But being as: defici- 
ent in the execution, as he was raſh in the de- 
ſign, he ſuffered himſelf to be defeated near 
Chalcedon both by fea and land in one day, 
and loſt in thoſe two unfortunate actions four 
thouſand Romans, and above ſixty ſhips. In 
conſequence he was obliged to ſhut himſelf up 
within the walls of Chalcedon, where he had 
no refource but' in him, whom he had intend- 

ed to deprive of the hohour of the victory. 


uli: Many perſwaded Lucullus not to march that 


marches to way, but to turn his arms towards Pontus, 


2 _ which, as they ſaid, he would find without ſol- 
e, diers and defenceleſs. But Michridates had left 
troops there under the command of Diophan- 


tus, in caſe of inſult. This however was not 
the motive, that determined Lucullus. Know- 


ing that his army murmured very much, and 


were entirely incenſed, that Cotta ſhould not 
only have ruined himſelf by his temerity, but 
deprived them of the advantage of conquering 
without ſtriking a blow, Lucullus aſſembled 
them, and declared to them, that he bad ra- 
ther ſave a ſingle Roman citizen from danger, 


than conquer all the dominions of Mithridates.” 


Words highly worthy of a great foul, and 
which expreſs the ,true' raſte of ſolid glory 
Archelaus, who, as we have ſaid, had gone 

F | _ over 
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ver to the Romans during the war with Mu- A. R. 66. 
Tena, was particularly earneſt with Lucullus; Ant. C. 
ſſuring him, that he would no ſooner appear /# 
n Pontus, but all would give way before him. 
ut the Conſul made anſwer, That he ſhould” +, 
not act more timorouſly than. hunters, and 
« leave the prey to run to the empty y den.” 
e accordingly advanced towards Bithyniaz ' - 
— march had it's effect. Mithridates left 
halcedon and Cotta, and advanced to meet 
ucullus, whom he Joined near Orry a 18.00 
of Phrygia. 
The Romans, conſidering 0 e e of the He Ane 
enemy, thought it neceſſary to avoid a battle, © ba, 
and protract the war. In the mean time M. 4e. 
arius, whom Sertorius had ſent from Spain to 5 5 
Mithridates in quality of Proconſuly having ad- 4; enen. 
anced near the camp of Lucullus, in order to- 
draw on a battle, the latter would not refuſe. 
Whe defiance. But when they were juſt upon the 
point of engaging, a ſurprizing phænomenon 
prevented them. On a ſudden the ſky ſeemed 
to open, and a great maſs of fire fell between 
he two armies, in form reſembling a tun, and 
in colour melted ſilver in a blaze. This ap- 
pearance, which was taken for a prodigy, ter- 
rified the two- armies, and ey 8 as be 
by conſent! 
For the reſt, Lucullus conſtantly 3 his 
ſcheme, convinced that no magazines, nor riches, 
could ſuffice long to ſupport almoſt three hun- 
dred thouſand men, that Micbridates had with 
him, in the preſence of an enemy's army. In 
order to act with the greater certainty, he cauſ- 
ed a priſoner to be braught to him, and afked 
him, how many comrades he had in his meſs, 
1 what quantity of cora he had left in his 
235 
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AR. 678. tent. He examined a ſecond in the fame man- 
Ant. C. ner, and then a third; and com ring their 
7 - anſwers, together, he diſcovered, t at in three 
or four days Mithridates would wie in want 
of proviſions. In conſequence: he was the more 
confirmed in the reſolution he had taken to 
gain time; and took care to cauſe proviſions 
to be brought into his camp from all ſides, 
in order to enable himſelf to wait in quiet and 
with abundance, till the enemy ſhould be obliged 
8 by famine to retire. 

Mithri- That ſoon happened: Mithridates, reduced 
dates de- to decamp, ſet down before Cyzicum, an im- 
56, , portant city, and one of the keys of Aſia. He 
Ae 2 yet. © expected to carry it with caſe; becauſe the Cy- 
ban. Ls. Zicenians had received a conſiderable blow in 
| raf 8 the naval. battle of Chalcedon, where they had 
iow: him. loſt three thduſand men and ten ſhips. The 
© King of Pontus concealed his march from Lu— 
cullus with addreſs, having ſet out during a very 
dark and rainy night. He arrived at Cyzicum 
without interruption; and all that the Roman 

General could do, was to incamp at a ſmall di- 

ſtance from him on an eminence, where he was 

at once in ſafety from any inſults of the enemy, 
and at hand to cut off his proviſions. | 
Siege of The city of Cyzicum, which was one of the 
Cyzicum. fineſt and moſt important of Aſia, was ſituated 
—— L. in an ifland of the Propontis, about twenty 
ah. leagues in circumference. That iſland is ſo 
near the main land -of Aſia, that it was joined 
to it by two bridges. The Cyzicenians, a Co- 
lony of Miletus, were a couragious and indu- 
ſtrious People. Strabo compares them for vigi- 
Jance, activity, and good government, to the 
People of Rhodes, Marſeilles, and Carthage. 

„ = heir city. was not only adorned with fine build- 


ings, 
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ings, but well fortified ; and a wiſe government A. R. 653. | 
was careful to keep it always provided with all Ant. O. 
things neceſſary for a good defence. Two ar- 7“. 


ſenals, the one filled with arms, and the other 
with machines of war, and great magazines, in 
which ample proviſion of grain was always kept, 


enabled Cyzicum to make a long reſiſtance, 


whatever enemy ſet down before it The be- 
ſieging of this city was therefore no ſmall enter- 
prize for Mithridates; and the two circum- 
ſtances of the approach of the winter, and the 
preſence of an enemy s army, greatly augmented 


che difficulty. But the King of Pontus, relying 


upon the multitude of his forces by ſea and land, 
believed, that nothing could reſiſt him. He 


formed ten camps by land round the place; and 


by ſea made his fleet ſnut up the two extremities 
of the a ar We the iſland from the 
continent. ; 

. Eucnlis was not terißed by theſe immense Plut. 


preparations z' and founding his opinion upon Appian, 


the impoſſibility: of ſubſiſting ſo great an army, 


he conſidered himſelf ſecure of victory with- 


out drawing his ſword,' and even ventured to 
promiſe as much to his ſoldiers. The Cyzi- . 
cenians feconded this view wonderfully, by the 
valour © with which they ſuſtained the ſiege. 
One thing only alarmed them, which was 
their having no news of the Roman General. 
They could ſee his camp, which, as we have 


faid, was ſituated on an eminence. But the 


enemy made them believe, that it was that 
of the Armenians and Medes, ſent by Tigranes 
to the aid of Mithridates. Lucullus did not 
leave the Cyzicenians long in this perplexity, 


and cauſed: advices of him to be carried ro 
them by a dexterous and brave ſoldier, who 


Vor. XI. 0 = mage 
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A.R.678. made uſe of à ſingular invention for paſſing 
Ant. C. the arm of the ſea. He made a kind of 


74. 


float, compoſed of a light plank and two 
ſkins or borachios filled with wind, that ſup- 
ported it. Thoſe two ſkins were kept down 
by two pieces of wood, that extended from 


one to the other, and held them at due di- 


ſtance. The courier ſitting upon his float, 


and guiding it with his feet, had at a diſtance 


more the air of a ſea-monſter than of a man. 
His figure in effect deceived the enemy's ſhips, 
which he took care not to approach too much; 


and in that manner he ſucceſsfully croſſed two 


leagnes.of the fen, e lg 5) 
His preſence and even the letters of Lucul- 


| lus did not entirely diſpel the fears of the be- 


ſieged. They apprehended a deſign to con- 
ſole them by an impoſture. At the ſame in- 
ſtant arrived a little boy, who had been ta- 
ken prifoner by the troops of Mithridates, 
and had afterwards. eſcaped. They aſked him 
where. Lucullus was; on which the child be- 
gan to laugh, as if they jeered him. But 
when he found, they talked ſeriguſly, he 
pointed with his finger to the Roman camp. 
The Cyzicenians, being then ſure of an aid ve- 
ry near them, were greatly encouraged; and 
Lucullus even ſoon made ſome. troops enter 
the city to reinforce them. ER: 
In the mean time Mithridates continued the 


ſiege with vigour. He had a famous Engi- 


neer in his ſervice,  Nicomedes the Theſſa- 
lian, who had made machines for him of 


all kinds, and in great number; tortoiſes, 
rams, towers of different magnitudes, and one 
in particular called * Helepolis, an hundred _ 


1 is a Greek word, that | nifies Machine for taking of 
according to the etymology, fig: | towns. 


cubitg 
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cubits high, and from which roſe another tower, A. R. . 


that diſcharged ſtones, fire, and clouds of darts. 
On the ſide next the ſea, two Quinqueremes (gal · 
lies of five benches of oars) ſupported a tower, 
to which a flying bridge was affixed, ready to 
be thrown upon the wall, when at a {mall di- 
ſtance from it 
But before he brought all theſe engines to 
play, the King of Pontus was for trying a 
ſhorter method. In the battle of Chalcedon 
he had taken a great number of Cyzicenians . 
Priſoners: he made them approach the walls, 
towards which they ſtretched out their hands, 
imploring their fellow-citizens to take compal- 
ſion upon them. This attempt was * 1 : 
tual; and Piſiſtratus, the chief Magiſtrate of 
the city, declared to them, that all he could do 
for them, was'to deplore their fate, and exhort 
them to ſupport it with patience. 
Mithridates then perceiving, that nothing 
but force could reduce their determinate cou- 
rage, gave orders to begin the attack on the 
fide next the ſea, The machine performed it's 
deſigned effect; the bridge was thrown upon 


the wall, and four men boldly advanced from 


the tower ſword in hand. The beſieged were 
at firſt terrified to ſee the enemy on a ſudden 
upon their walls; but the firſt four not ha- 
ving been ſuſtained ſoon enough, the Cyzi- 
cenians. reſumed courage, repulled the aſſail- 
ants, and diſcharging fire and burning pitch 
upon the ſhips, reduced them to retire. | 
3 had not recovered their fear occaſion- . 
ed by fo great an alarm, when the machines 
wal of for the attack on the land-ſide be- 
gan to play. The beſieged ſpared no efforts, 


and left no means unemployed for their de- 
| S A  kence. : 


.- © 
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A. R. 678. fence. They diſcharged great ſtones to break 


Ant. C. 


74 


the roofs of the tortoiſes that covered the 
rams; and then endeavoured with grapplings 
and running-Knots to ſeize the rams them- 


ſelves, and lift them up into the air; or op- 
poſed them with woolpacks to break their 
blows. As to fire- pots, they | extinguiſhed 


them with water and vinegar; and ſpread cur- 
tains of ſtrength to deaden the darts diſcharged 
at them. With all theſe efforts they could 


not prevent part of their walls from being 


burnt, and beat down towards the evening, 
and a conſiderable breach from being made. 
Happily for them the fire was ſo violent, that 
the enemy did not dare to throw themſelves 
into it. The Cyzicenians in conſequence had 
time during the night to erect a new wall. 

The ſucceſs of this firſt day, though favour- 
able on the whole to the beſieged, gave reaſon 


however extremely to apprehend thoſe terrible 


machines, that had already much damaged 


their walls. An unforeſeen event delivered 


the place from them. It was now winter; 
and fo dreadful an hurricane happened on a 


ſudden, as firſt made all the machines begin 
to crack; and at length they broke down and 


were overturned even to the great Helepolis, 
which had coſt ſo much expence and labour. 
It is ſaid, that this ſtorm had been foretold to 


the Cyzicenians, in a dream, which Ariſtago- 


ras, one of the principal * magiſtrates of that 


city, dreamt. He ſaid, that during the night 


he had ſeen Proſerpina, the Patroneſs of Cy- 
Zicum, who declared to him, that ſhe aus go- 
ing to oppoſe the trumpeters of Pontus with the 
 Lybiaa player upon the flute. This player up- 


on the flute was the South- Wind, which occa- 
25 | toned 
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fioned the ſtorm. © We ſhould be more obliged AR 678: 
to the ancient Hiſtorians, if inſtead of enrer- Ant. C. 


taining us with dreams, that might eaſily be 7+ 


- invented after things fell out, they had been 


more circumſtantial in their. accounts of the 
ſiege. . They have even neglected to inform 
us how. long. it laſted. We however learn 
from Strabo and Appian, that Mithridates, af- 
ter his machines were broke to pieces, cauſed 
mines to be dug, that were countermined by the 
beſieged; z and that ſome combats were fought 
under ground, in one of which the King, who 
had entered the mines, was very near bang 
taken priſoner. | 
Nothing ſucceeded on the fide of Mithri- | 
dates! 3 and the Cyzicenians had reaſon to hope 
the beſt. Their confidence increaſed from 
the perſwaſion, that the Gods declared in their 
favour. Beſides the dream of Ariſtagoras, 
there was another event of the ſame kind, 
Which I ſhall repeat, as I find it in my Au- 
thors. I have ſaid before, that Proſerpina was 
the tutelary Divinity of Cyzicum. Her feſti- 
val approached, on which a black heifer was 
to be ſacrificed to her; and as it was the 
cuſtom for the cattle to feed on the main-land, 
the victim, intended for the goddeſs, was ac- 
tually there, and the Cyzicenians could not get 
it into the city. To ſupply it's place, they 
made a repreſentation of it in flour. But on 
the - uſual day, the black heifer quitted the 
-herd of herſelf; ſwam acroſs the ſtrait alone, 
and came and preſented herfelf to be ſacri- 
ficed. This was matter of great joy to the 
— kd no longer doubted the een 
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A more real advantage for them, was the 
famine, which the army of Mithridates ſuffered. 
That Prince was ignorant of it for ſome time, 
being deceived by thoſe who approached him. 
But at length the evil became ſo preſſing, that 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to apprize him of it. 
Thoſe havghty conceptions, that made bim 


treat the reſiſtance of the Cyzicenians as inſo- 


lence, were then heard no more: he was terri- 


fied, finding he had to do with a General, who 


did not ſeek for glare and ſhew in his manner of 


making war; but had the ſolid in view, by 


cutting off his proviſions, and attacking him 


by famine. _ 
He however would not yet abandon his en- 


terprize, and contented himſelf with endea» 


vouring ſome mitigation of the famine, by 
ſending to Bithynia almoſt all his cavalry, the 


- carriage-beaſts, and part of his infantry, that 


had ſuffered moſt, and were leaſt capable of 
ſervice, For the ſetting out of this detach- 
ment he choſe a time, when Lucullus was ab- 
ſent, attacking a fort in the neighbourhood. 
But the Roman General having been ſoon in- 
formed of what,” paſſed, returned the fame 
night to his camp; and at day-break, taking 


ten cohorts with all his cavalry, notwithſtand- 


ng the froſt and ſnow, he ſet out in purſuit 
that body of the enemy. He came up 
with them near the river Rhyndacus, cut 


ſome in pieces, and diſperſed them in ſuch a 


manner, that the women of a neighbouring ci- 


ty came out to ſeize the baggage and ſpoil | 


the dead. Many of them remained on the 


ſpot : fifteen thouſand were taken priſoners, 
with ſix thouſand horſes, and an. innumerable 


wultitude of carriage: beaſts. Lucullus car- 


| ried 


Eier Abb 1 Confall, 


tried all back again to his camp; paſſing in J. R. 678 
a kind of triumph in the view of the be- 72 C. 


ſiegers. 
The famine emeinanly ieren A 
them; and to compleat their misfortunes, the 
fea, which had hitherto ſupplied them with 
ſome proviſions, became impracticable on ac. 
count of the bad ſeaſon. Many in conſequence 
died of hunger; ſome kept themſelves alive 
with human fleſh; and others, who had ſuch. 
a diet in horror, being reduced to feed upon 
graſs and herbage, fell through weakneſs and 
langour; and laſtly, the number of the dead, 
that remained without” burial, brought the - 
lague into the camp. Mithridates however 
ſtill obſtinately perſiſted in carrying on the 
ſiege, and waited the ſucceſs of batteries he 
had planted upon an hill, that commanded 
the city. But the Cyzicenians, who knew the 
bad condition of his troops, having made a 
' vigorous ſalley, found no great danger from 
the reſiftance of people half dead of diſcaſe 
and miſery, deſtroyed their works, and burnt 
all the machines that remained. Thus the 
King of Pontus was at length reduced by ne- 
ceſſity to reſolve upon flight. 
That was very difficult in the preſence of a 
victorious army. Mithridates, to amuſe Lu- 
cullus, and employ him elſewhere, cauſed à 
ſquadron of ſhips to be got ready, which was 
to go to the Ægean ſea under the command 


of the Admiral Ariſtonicus. That Admiral 


carried ten thouſand pieces of gold with him, 
to endeavour to corrupt Fimbria's legions, 
whom Mithridates had long been in hopes of 
drawing over to his party. And indeed they 
were mutinous and ſeditious, as we have ſaid 
98 | C 4 ä 


24 Lrcinivs, AUREL1US, Conſuls. 
A. R. 678. before; and beſides, originally adherents - to 
Ant. C. Marius's faction. As the King had Romans 
74 of the ſame faction with him, that is, thoſe 
whom Sertorius had ſent to him, his hopes 
4 were not without ſome foundation. But thoſe 
who place confidence in the perfidious, always 
expoſe themſelves to be deceived. Fimbria's 
ſoldiers pretended to give ear to the propoſalss 
of Ariſtonicus; and having drawn him on to 
a place, where they were maſters, they took 
him with his gold, and killed thoſe that at- 
tended him. uo nts oats Rath ne 
Flight of In the mean time Mithridates -was making 
Mithri- his laſt diſpoſitions for ſetting out from before 
2 * Cyzicum. He appointed two of his Generals 
army, to march his land- forces to Lampſacus, who 
_* .._._ were-ſtill about thirty thouſand in number. As 
for him, he reſolved to go by ſea to Parium. 
The embarkation was made with all the tu- 
mult and diſorder of a precipitate flight. But 
the paſſage, which was very ſhort, was quiet 
and ſucceſsful. Thoſe who. remained on. the 
land, had not the. ſame fate. For firſt, the 
ſick, that were left in the camp, were put to 
the ſword by the Cyzicenians, who came out 
in arms, as ſoon as they were informed of the 
flight of Mithridates. Lucullus on his ſide 
purſued thoſe, who were retiring to Lampſacus, 
and having come up with them near (a) the 
Granicus, others ſay the Æſepus, he cut them 
to pieces, killed near twenty thouſand, and 
took abundance of priſoners. The wrecks of 
this deplorable army ſhut themſelves up. in 


1 ) The Granicus is famous | ander upon it's banks J 
far the victory gained by Alex- | A ſepus is a river adjacent, 


5 Lampſacus ; 
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Lampſacus ; but they could not have eſeaped A R. 678 · 
Lucullus, if Mithridates had not ſent ſhips to Ant. C. 
carry them off with all the inhabitants. From 7+ _ 
«thence Lucullus returned to Cyzicum, to enjoy 
the applauſes of ſo glorious a victory. He was 
received in the midit of the acclamations of the 
Cyzicenians, who even eternized their grati- 
tude, by inſtituting feſtivals in honour of him, 
which from his name they called Lucullea. It 
is ſaid, that Mithridates loſt ſcarce leſs than 
three hundred thouſand men in this unfortunate 
expedition, including ſoldiers and the neceſſary 
_ followers of an army 

This great event happened. in the Conſulſhip | 
of M. Lucullus, and C. Caſſius. The ſiege 
ſeems to have begun towards the end of the 
year, in which Lucullus was Conſul, and it 
was raiſed | in Fn beginning ot, the. Rom ien „ 


ing. | 


} 


M. eri aka Lucurrus. A. R 6e 
ä | Ant. C. 
* CANOE Wen 30 8 75. 


e -whhove loſs of time rerun to All Brihi- 
take the advantage of his victory, and to drive 1 7econ- 
Mithridates entirely out of Bithynia. But he eee 
had occaſion for a fleet againſt an enemy, who af = 
was maſter ' of the ſea. To fit one out, the which Mis 
Senate offered him * three thouſand talents. {5ridates 
He generouſly refuſed them, and replied, 1 
without any expence to the public Treaſury, 1 Hour 
he ſhould find ſufficient reſources in the zeal 450, oool. 
and fidelity of the allies of the Common- . 
wealth. Accordingly he drew together a great 
number of ſhips from the cities of Aſia; and 
thereby. ſaw himſelf in a condition to puſh Mi- 


thridates . at the. lame time by ſea and land. 


His 


26 TERENTIVUSs, CAssfus, Conſuls. 
A. R. 679. His Lieutenant-Generals, Voconius Barba and 
Ant. C. Valerius Triarius, took the principal cities of 
725 © Bithynia, Apamea, * Pruſa, + Pruſias, Ni- 
"<5 Anti. cæa; and Mithridates after a ſhipwreck, in 
ently Cius. which he loſt a great number of veſſels near 
Parium, was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Ni- 
comedia, whither Cotta, who was deſirous to 
repair the affront: he had received near Chalce- 
don, and afterwards Triarius, came to beſiege 
him. „„ Tr Daesz 
Lucullus That Prince was little afraid of their efforts, 
in two and far from being diſcouraged by ſo many bad 
battles de- ſucceſſes, and keeping upon the defenſive, he 
F729 actually made a fleet ſet out to excite or ſupport 


eet tha p g - R 
— the revolt in Italy, which at this very time was 


dates was Ooverran by Spartacus. He had given the com- 


r 4% mand of his fleet to two of his Generals, and 
4%. M. Marius, whom Sertorius had ſent to him 
with the title of Proconſul. Lucullus, with- 

out doubt to oppoſe the execution of that de- 

ſign, had continued upon the coaſts of the 
Helleſpont. When he was in the country of 


Troas, paſſing the night in a temple of Venus, 


he dreamt he ſaw that Goddeſs, who ſaid to 
him: Why fleepeſs thou, magnanimous Lion? 
See the timorous fawns are near thee, Lucullus 
had perhaps learnt of Sylla to have regard to 
dreams. When he related this to his friends, 
he received advice, that thirteen ſhips had been 
ſeen to paſs by ſteering towards the iſle of 
Lemnos. He immediately ſet out, joined them 
near Tanedos, took them, killed their com- 


mander Iſidorus, and from thence made fail to 


Lemnos, where their grand fleet lay. 


He found the enemy in the road, and fo 


near the land, that he could neither get with- 


in them, nor attack them in front with advan- 
en ; 5 tage; 


J ᷣ .... . ˙ m IT Og wr mͥm̃ er ww EY Ro Se _ 
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tage; becauſe the motions of the ſea made his A. R 679. 


veſſels roll, and give but feeble blows to thoſe Ant. C. 
of Mithridates, which were ſupported in a 75: 
firm manner by the ſhore, and alſo defended 
by brave troops. Ar length Lucullus, having 
obſerved a place in the iſland of eaſy acceſs, 
landed part of his ſoldiers, who proceeded 
to charge the enemy in the rear. The latter 
ſeeing themſelves at once attacked both by ſea 
and land, made no long reſiſtance. If they re- 
moved from the land, they frequently ran foul 
of one another, or upon the beaks of Lucullus's 

ſhips. If they kept their ſtation, they were 
within the reach of the Romans, that had land- 
ed. The whole was deſtroyed : two and thirty 

ſhips of war with a great number of tranſports 

were either taken or ſunk ; and the three Ge- 

nerals were made priſoners. Lucullus gave 
Marius no quarter, whom he conſidered as a 
traitor to his country; and cauſed him to be 

ut to death in torments. And even appre- 

nding, that he might eſcape puniſhmont by 

dying ſword in hand, he had taken the pre- 
caution before the battle, to order his ſoldiers 

not to kill any of the enemy, that had but one 
eye; which was Marius's caſe. Fs 
This victory was conſidered as important for Cic. pro 
the tranquillity of Italy: and Cicero in more L. Mani. 
than one place praiſes Lucullus, for having Pe 
_ preſerved it by his valour and good fortune from 5 5h 
being invaded by the Allies and partizans of 
Sera: 22 -.: 8 n 
The entire evacuation of Bithynia by Mi- Mithri- | 
| thridates was alſo a conſequence of this ſame 44, 0. 


tires into 


victory. For that Prince, who was in Nico- z King- © 


media, having received advice that Lucullus un. 
was advancing againſt him with the utmoſt Flut. 
BUD. | expedition, *PP!an- 
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expedition, did not judge it proper to wait for 
him, and ſet ſail to return to his Kingdom. 
He could not have done ſo, if the orders of 
Lucullus had been executed. For he had com- 
manded Voconius Barba to block up the port 
of Nicomedia with the ſquadron under his 
command, whilſt Cotta and Triarius did the 


ſame on the land ſide. But Voconius, out of 


* Now 
Eragri or 
Pendera- 
ghi. 


an entirely ill- timed ſuperſtition, went to Sa- 
mothracia to be initiated in the myſteries of 
the great Gods. Mithridates ſet out therefore 
without interruption ;3 but when he approached 
Heraclea *, he met with ſo violent a ſtorm, 
that a great number of his ſhips were ſepa- 
rated and diſperſed; others ſunk; and during 
ſeveral days the whole coaſt was covered with 
the wrecks of that tempeſt, which compleated 
the ruin of his maritime forces. He was himſelf 


in a ſhip too large to approach the ſhore. with 


ſafety during the agitation of the ſea, and 
which beſides began to take in water on all 
ſides. He was in conſequence reduced to go 


on board the brigantine of a Pirate, and 


thought himſelf happy - in apy in that 


manner to Heraclea. 


| He nales 


himſelf 
maſter of 


Heraclea 


on hi. 


WAY. 
Memnon. 


Nor did that city depend. on him. It was 
a little Grecian republic, which, diſcontented 
with the exactions of the Romans, and, . beſides 
apprehending their power, continued fluctuating 
and uncertain between the two parties. It was 
therefore only in effect of an underſtanding with 
one of the principal citizens, that Mithridates 


entered the place; which when he had once 


done, he eaſily determined the citizens to de- 
clare in his favour ; after which he went far- 
ther, and, under pretext of defending the city 


againſt the Romans, he put a garriſon of four 


thouſand 
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thouſand men into it, with Connacorix as com- A. R. 679. 
mandant. He afterwards purſued his journey, Ant. C. 
and went firſt to Sinope, and then to Amiſus. 75 
Lucullus had reconquered all Bithynia, and Zacullus 
many adviſed: him at leaſt to repoſe ſome time purſues 
upon his laurels. But he gave no ear to them; Mirhri- | 


and after conferring with Cotta, he left him 7% 474 
carries the 


the care of beſieging Heraclea, gave the com- r it 
mand of his fleet to Triarius; and as for him- 17, domi- 
ſelf, he reſolved to purſue Mithridates by land, n -s. 
and to carry the war into his dominions. 5 be 
That Prince did not forget himſelf in fo Annen. 

preſſing a danger. He ſent both Ambaſſa- 
dors and Letters to demand aid of the Kings 
of Scythia, Tigranes, and the King of Par- 
thia. But beſides that all theſe reſources were 
at a great diſtance, moſt of them failed him. 
The Miniſter whom he ſent to Scythia be- 
trayed him, and went over with the gold and 
preſents he was to carry thither, into the 
camp of Lucullus. The King of Parthia 
would have no ſhare in a quarrel, that ſeemed 1 
foreign to him. Only Tigranes, ſollicited b 3 
the Daughter: of Mithridates, who was one of | 
his wives, made ſome promiſes; but was not > 
in haſte to put them in execution. Thus the | 
King of Pontus, reduced to place all his hopes | - 
in himſelf, - undertook. to traverſe the march of | —M 
Lucullus, ſending light-armed troops to har- 
raſs him and carry off his convoys. It even 
appears, that he had cauſed the country to be 

deſtroyed, through which the Romans were to 

paſs. For Lucullus, in order to have provi- 

ſions, was obliged to make thirty thouſand 22. 
 Gallo-Grecians ' march with his army, each of Medim- 

whom carried a medimnus of corn upon his 1 <7” 
ſhoulders. But this ſcarcity was of no long jj. fe 

e © duration. el. 


30 L TERENTIUS, Cass1vs, Conſuls. 
A. R. 679. duration. The Roman army ſoon found itſelf 


Ant. C. in a rich country, that having been long with - 
75- _ out experiencing the calamities of war, ſupplied 


| her conquerors with ſuch abundance, that an 

+ Five ox was ſold for a drachma-Þ, a ſlave for four, 
fence. and the reſt of the plunder was reckoned as no- 
thing, becauſe nobody had occaſion to diſpoſe 

of it, every one being in a ſtate of opulence, 


He cauſes Lucullus finding no reſiſtance in the open 


 Amiſus countries, laid ſiege to two neighbouring cities, 


and Eypa- Amiſus and Eupatoria. Amiſus was one of 


toria to be 761 2 | | 
the royal cities of Mithridates, who had a pa- 

1 lace in it. Eupatoria had been founded = 
him, and was called by his name; for the 
firſt firname of that Prince was Eupator. The 
Roman General however did not confine him- 
ſelf to puſhing the ſieges of theſe. places; and 
contenting himſelf with blocking them up, he 
advanced continually into the country, and 


came as far as Themiſcyra near the Thermo- 
doon, the river rendered ſo famous by the 


a Amazons. „ Orr, er] | 
Murmurs His ſoldiers, greedy of plunder, were very 
of his fol- much diſſatisfied with his manner of making 
dier. war. Many places had ſurrendered to him, 


and he had received them on compoſition : - 


none had been taken by force. Even the ſiege 


of Amiſus went on ſlowly ; and it was ma- 


nifeſt, that Lucullus intended to ' ſpare that 
great and fine city. Where does be lead us? 
ſaid the mutineers, Into deſarts to hunt Mitbri- 
dates: whilſt, if he attacked Amiſus with vigour, 
he might enrich us with the plunder of a royal 
city. Lucullus deſpiſed + theſe murmurs, of 


which he did not then foreſee the conſequen- 


ces. He thought himſelf more obliged to 
_ Juſtify his conduct to thoſe, who thought, that 


he 
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he did not follow Mithridates cloſe enough, A. R. 679. 
and that by amuſing himſelf in a country, where Ant. C. 
there was nothing of importance to be done, 
he gave that Prince time to ſtrengthen himſelf 
anew, and to aſſemble forces. 

That is exalilyj what I want, ſaid he; that Reaſons 
Mithridates, ſeeing himſelf again at the head of for which 
a numerous army, may believe himſelf capable of be gives 
facing us, and not fly on our approach. Don't , © , pt 
you ſee, that there are immenſe deſarts behind ,, , 7,41; 
him, and Mount Caucaſus, whoſe paſſes and hol- a new 
lows may hide and ſhelter à thouſand Kings from army. 
our purſuit, who ſhould deſire to avoid * 

Another reſource of Mithridates is this. He is 

now at Cabira.: from thence he has but a few. 

days march for arriving in Armenia, the King of 

which Tigranes is his ſon-in-law. That King, 

the moſt powerful of Afia, whoſe Empire extends 

from - the frontiers of Parthia as far as Pa- 

leftine, ſeeks only an occaſion ſor mating war 3 
againſt us. And with what more ſpecious pretext * 

can we ſupply bim, than that of defending a f 
Prince, his ally, who implores his protection? 

Who can doubt, but if we reduce Mithridates to © 3 
extremities, that he will throw himſelf into tbe | | 
arms of Tigranes. Is it conſiſtent for us to fhew 1” 
him a reſource, from which he may find aid far 
oppoſing us? Inſtead of giving bim time to gain 
forces from that Prince for reviving bis hopes, we 
ſpall only have to deal with the Cappadocians, who 

we have already beaten upon every other occaſion, 
and not with Armenians and Medes, of whom we 
know nothing. SOT on 154 epb 8 

For all theſe reaſons, Lucullus ſuffered the 
reſt of the campaign to elapſe without any 
conſiderable enterprize ; and Mithridates in 
reality togk the advantage of that time of re- 

YO OE + laxation, 


* 


32 GELLIVUSs, CORNELIUS, Conſuls. 
A. R. 679. laxation, for drawing together during the win- 
Ant. C. ter forty thouſand foot and four thouſand, horſe, 
73- with which in the beginning of the ſpring he 
aſſed the * Lycus, and marched to meet the 
| ome. who on their ſide were e advaneing in 
queſt of Him. 8 


A . ee 5 | 5 
2 5 Cx. e dy Late Cropranus. 
Plat. The two armies were a confiderable time in 
Appian. view, and ſeemed  reciprocally afraid of each 
Memnon. other; for there was no general action. On- 
ly. ſome ſkirmiſhes paſſed; and at firſt one 
of cavalry, in which Mithridates had all the 
Noble i. advantage. Amongſt the priſoners, a Roman 
rit of & officer was brought to him, called Pomponius, 
Ds who was dangerouſly wounded. The King 
— aſked him, whether, if he gave him his life he 
and Mi- might rely upon him as his friend. Yes, re- 
cbridates's plied” the priſoner, if you make peace with the 
generofily Romans. If not, I have nathing more 10 ſay. 
| N Thoſe who were preſent, incenſed at this 
| | haughty anſwer, urged Mithridates to put him 
to death. But that Prince had the generoſity to 
reject ſuch mean advice, and ſaid that virtue 
in misfortunes ought not to be treated with injury 
or violence. 
The event of this action ewe Lucullus, 
that the enemy was ſuperiour to him in re- 
ſpect to cavalry, and that in conſequence it was 
neceſſary for him to avoid the plains. In- 
ſtructed by thoſe, who knew the country, he re- 
moved his camp to an eminence, from whence 
he was at hand to attack, and could . not be 


* 1 called Tofanlu or river of Tocat. 


forced 
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forced to fight againſt his will. Chance 8 11 680 | 


ever occaſioned another engagement without Ant- C. 


the order of the Generals. As ſome of Mi- Uecidenal 


thridates's officers were purſuing a ſtag, a Ro- engage- 


man party who happened to be on their way, ment, in | 


cut off their retreat. That brought on a _ſkir- 
miſh. The two parties, which were at firſt |,” 
inconſiderable, augmented by the reinforcements a 


each fide received ; and the Cappadocians had rage. 
the better. The Romans, who from their 
camp ſaw their comrades fly, were highly en- 


raged, and demanded the fignal of battle of 
Lucullus. But he was for ſhewing them what 


the preſence of an able and reſpected General 


could do. He ordered them to continue quiet; 
and deſcending in perſon into the plain with a 
few followers, he cried out to the firſt of his 


troops, that he met flying, to ſtop and return 


to the fight. They obeyed, and their example 


having encouraged the reſt, he repulſed the 
enemy without difficulty into their camp. Lu- 
cullus, a ſevere obſerver of diſcipline, inflicted | 


upon thoſe who had fled a military puniſhment, 


__ uſed amongſt the Romans, and condemned 


them to dig a trench of twelve feet in their tu- 
nicks, without arms or belts. 


At this time his good fortune preſerved Denger 
him from a danger, that all his prudence could Lucullus 
neither have foreſeen, nor avoided. He had z, 


received a deſerter of importance in his camp, 


called Olthacus, Prince of the Dardanians, a dſerter, 


nation In the neighbourhood of the Palus Mz- 
otis. This deſerter was a traitor, who had 
promiſed Mithridates to rid him of Lucullus; 


in other reſpects he was brave, intelligent, ac- 
tive, and inſinuating; ſo that the Roman Ge · 


neral, who ſoon diſcerned thoſe qualities in him, 
Vor. XI. * e ann 
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olten admitted him to his table, and even to his 


councils. When the Dardanian thought he had 


found the occaſion he ſought, he commanded his 


people to keep his horſe in readineſs for him with- 


out the camp; and at noon, when the heat, which 


Was very great, diſpoſed every body, ſoldiers 


and officers, to repoſe themſelves, he went to 
Lucullus's tent, expecting to enter without op- 
poſition in virtue of their familiarity. It had 
been all over with him, if fleep, which has oc- 


caſioned the death of ſo many Generals, had 


not ſaved Lucullus. As he had fatigued him- 
ſelf very much ſome days before, and paſſed 
the nights without ſleeping, he was then laid 
down; and his ſervant . Fir to let Olthacus 
enter. The latter inſiſted on it, ſaying that he 
muſt ſpeak to the General upon an affair of 


importance. But the ſlave replied, that there 


was nothing more neceſſary than his maſter's 
health; and without ſo much as hearing him, 
thruſt him out by the ſhoulders. Olthacus was 
was afraid of being ſuſpected; and, not believing 
that it was ſafe for him to ſtay i in the camp of 
a perſon he had intended to aſſaſſinate, he im- 


mediately returned to Mithridates, who in con- 


Two ac- 
tions in 


which the 


Romans 


. are victo- 
T10Us, 


ſequence had only the ſhame of having given 
his conſent to a baſe treachery, NET to — - 
the laws of war. 

In the mean time the two armies. began to 
ſuffer by famine. The country which they oc- 
cupied was eaten up: the Romans had no pro- 
viſions, but what they brought from the terri- 
tories of Ariobarzanes, and were obliged to 
detach great bodies of troops to eſcort and ſe- 
cure their convoys. Mithridates rightly con- 
e tat if he ſhould "OR thoſe con- 


Vos, 
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voys, he ſhould give Lucullus the change, and 4, R. 688. 
| ſhould reduce him to the ſame ſtate in which Ant. C. 
he had ſeen himſelf before Cyzicum. He there- 7* 
fore ſent troops to ſcour the-roads, through 
which provifions were brought to the Roman 
army. There were two great actions upon this 
occaſion, in which. the Romans were victorious. 
The ſecond in particular was important and de- 
ciſve. The Cappadocians. were to the num 
ber of fix thouſand ; four thouſand foot, and 
two thouſand horſe. The Generals, who com- 
manded- them, were ſo imprudent to attack the 
Romans in a defile, in which their Cavalry, 
that formed their principal force, could be of 
no uſe. Fabius Adrianus, who was at the 
head of the Romans, knew well how to take 
the advantage of the ground. Mithridates's - | 
troops were entirely defeated, and ſcarce enough 
eſcaped to carry their maſter the news of this 
misfortune. The King of Pontus was terrified, 
and endeavoured to prevent the rumour of this 
affair from ſpreading in his army. But the 
victor paſſed inſulting before his camp, with - | 
a long train of carriages, laden with ſpoils and 
fe e 
This fight ſpread conſternation among the Con/er- 
troops of Mithridates, and the King himſelf, re of 
who ſaw that his camp was in want of pro- e 
viſions, and that it was not reaſonable for him trop, an 


a i 
4 . 


to rely upon the ſervice of ſoldiers ſo much fight of © 


diſcouraged, formed a deſign, excuſable per- 99t 
haps from neceſſity, but little ſuiting the haugh- - * 
tineſs he had hitherto affected. He reſolved to 
fly ſecretly, and to abandon his army. He 
even imparted this reſolution to the principal 
perſons of his Council, who immediately ap- 
plicd themſelves to ſaving their equipages, bß7/ 

| 92 5 making 


5 
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AR. 680. making them ſet out with the utmoſt expedition. 


Ant. C. 
2. 


The ſoldiers who ſaw the preparations for this 
deſperate flight, determined to ſtop the equi- 
pages. On this occaſion a tumult enſued. The 

enraged multitude plundered the carriages, and 
ſlaughtered thoſe to whom they belonged. Dory- 
laus, one of the principal Generals of Mithri- 
dates, was killed, ſolely for the ſake of the 
purple robe which he wore. One Hermaſus, 
a Sacrificer, was trampled to death by men 
and horſes. On this uproar the King quitted 
his tent, and endeavoured to pacify the troops. 
But nobody hearkened to him; and being re- 


. duced to eſcape by flight without either officer 


He eſcapes 


or ſlave to attend him, he was himſelf thrown 


down, and would have been in great danger of 


periſhing, if one of his eunuchs, who perceived 
him in that ſad condition, had not given him 
his horſe to carry him off, and to ſave him im- 
mediately. „ „ 

It was high time. For Lucullus, who was 


* 0 


withgreatapprized of all that had paſſed, ſent his Ca- 


pain, and 


retires in- 
to Arme- 
nia. 


valry in purſuit of thoſe that fled; whilſt 
himſelf with his Legions entered the camp, and 
put all to the ſword, whom the deſire of ſa- 
ving what .they had moſt valuable, had kept 


there. A body of Gallo-Grecian horſe purſued 


Mithridates ſo cloſe, that it. was next to im- 
poſſible for him to eſcape. Happily for him, 


br rather by an effect of his addreſs, a mule 


laden with gold was taken by thoſe troops on 


their way. Through their greedineſs for ſo 


rich a prey, they forgot one of much greater 
importance: whilſt they plundered the gold, 
Mithridates eſcaped, and arrived at firſt at 
Comana; from thence he went to Tigranes 

| | | | in 
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37 


in Armenia (a). Cicero compares this flight of A. R. 680. 
Mithridates to that of Medea, who, when pur- Ant. C. 
ſued by her father, ſcattered the limbs of“ 


her brother Abſyrtus upon the way. As thoſe 
deplorable remains of a tenderly beloved ſon, 
delayed an unfortunate father; ſo the gold de- 

ſignedly ſcattered upon the way by Mithridates, 
had the ſame effect upon his purſuers. 


This was perhaps the greateſt, but not the ö 


only injury, which the avidity and inſolence of 
the Roman troops did their General. Mithri- 
dates's Secretary of State had been taken, and 
Lucullus had given orders, that he ſhould be 
kept with great vigilance. But thoſe who 
guarded him having diſcovered, that he had 
five hundred pieces of gold about him, killed 
and robbed him. 

On entering the enemy's camp, Lucullus 
gave orders to put all to the ſword, and not to 


plunder. His view was no doubt, according See vol 
to the ancient diſcipline, to cauſe all the ſpoils V. L. xvii, 


to be piled up together, and to diſtribute them 
equally amongſt all the troops. But this was 


not the time when the Roman ſoldiers kept rich 


ſpoils faithfully, out of a ſpirit of equity for 
their comrades, and ſubmiſſion t to their Gene- 


rumque rerum omnium, quas 
& à majoribus acceperat, & 
ipſe bello ſuperiore ex tota 
Aſia dereptas in ſuum regnum 


(a) Ex fuo regno fic Mi- 
thridates profugit, ut ex 
eodem Ponto Medea illa 
quondam profugiſſe dicitur: 


dqaam praædicant in foga, 
fratris ſui membra in iis locis 
| qua ſe parens perſequeretur 
diffipaviſle, ut eorum col- 
lectio diſperſa mœrorque pa- 
tris celeritatem perſequendi 


retardaret. Sic Mithridates davit. Cic. pro Lege Manil. 

fugiens, maximam vim auri 2. 2·2ꝓ“. 5 

atque argenti, pulcherrima- | | 
D 3 rals, 


congeſſerat, in Ponto omnem 


reliquit. Hæc dum noſtri 


colligunt omnia diligentius, 


rex ipſe & manibus effugit. 
Ita illum in perſequendi ſtu- 
dio mœror, hos lætitia retar- 


93. 
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A.R.680. rals. The ſight of the gold and ſilver veſſels, 
Ant. C. purple carpets, and ſo much rich plunder, 
wry made them eaſily forget the orders of Lucullus, 
and nothing was ſpared. _ ade 
Forts and For the reſt, the victory was compleat, and 
cafiles of ſubjected all Pontus to the Romans. Lucullus 
— .. took the city of Cabira, where Mithridates had 
rendered Paſſed the preceding winter; and on, all ſides 
to Lucul- thoſe, who commanded in the forts, and caſtles, 
lus. ſeemed to vie with each other in bringing 
Priſoners the keys to the victor. The Roman General 
Hate ſet found great treaſure in, theſe caſtles : he alſo 
at Beerly. found in them hideous priſons, in which had 
| been ſhut up, during many years, abundance of 
| Greeks, many Princes of the Royal Family, 
moſt of whom were ſuppoſed to be dead, and 
whom the arrival and lenity of Lucullus pro- 
cured not only liberty, but a kind of new life, 
1 and reſurrection from the grave. Nyſa (a), the 
5 ſiſter of Mithridates, and widow of Nicomedes, 
was alſo one of Lucullus's priſoners on this oc- 
caſion; which was very fortunate for her. For 
the ſiſters and wives of Mithridates, who ſeemed 
very far from the danger, and were kept under 
guard near (4) Pharnacia, periſhed miſerably, 
in effect of not having fallen into the hands of 


Death ef 
Noxana 
and Sta- 


. 
— 48 dates. 


their generous enemy. 


The King of Pontus had retired, as I have 
ſaid, to the Court of Tigranes, and not find- 


(a) Plutarch does not give 
this diſtinction to the fiſter of 
Mithridates, mentioned here. 
But the widow of Nicomed:s 


ii called Ny/a in the letter of 


Mithridates to the King of 
Parthia, among the fragments 


/ Salluſt. Which gives roam 


() is either 


ing that Ally very warm for giving him aid, 
of Mithri- 8 1 15 
to conjecture, that Mis, fifter 


of Mithridates, and widow 


of Nicomedes, was one and 


the Jame Princes. * 
the ſame 
city as Ceraſontum, or one in 


the neighbaurhood of it. 
| ' he 


8 
* 
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he believed himſelf irretrievably ruined, and A. R. 680. 
| ſent the eunuch Bacchis to Pharnacia, to carry Ant. C. 
the Princeſſes confined there orders to die: a7 
cruel precaution, and worthy of the bloody 
character of Mithridates. He had two ſiſters 
in that place, Roxana and Statira, about forty 
years of age, who had never been married. 
They received death with very different ſenti- - 
ments. Roxana loaded with imprecations a 
barbarous brother, who deprived her of life, 
after having made her paſs fo much of it mourn- 
fully in priſon. The other on the contrary ſhew- 
ed an heroic courage, and highly praiſed this 
laſt goodneſs of the King, who, not being able | 
to ſave them, ſpared them at leaſt the ſhame of 
captivity, and perhaps of treatment highly un- 
worthy of their rank. 8 e | 
Two of the King's wives periſhed in the D-azh of 
ſame caſtle. The one was Berenice, who had Berenice, 
her mother with her then very old. That af- aw 
flicted parent would not ſurvive her daughter, porn 
and deſired to ſhare the cup of poiſon with her. gazes. 
She had her will, and there was enough to put 1 
a ſpeedy end to the life of an ancient and infirm " . 
| perſon. But the doſe did not ſuffice for Bere- 
nice, who was young, and as ſhe ſuffered ex- 
ceedingly, and did not ſeem to be in a way of 
dying ſoon enough, Bacchis, who was in haſte, 
| ſtrangled her. f 1 . 
The famous Monima, of whom we have Haatb of 
ſpoken above, comes next. She had long Menina. 
pined in the deepeſt affliftion, lamenting her Vol. X. : 
unhappy beauty, which had given her a tyrant 1 on 
inſtead of a ſpouſe, and a priſon, in which ſhe * „ 
was guarded. by Barbarians, inſtead of an houſe - 
of her own, and a calm and happy eſtabliſh. _ | 
ment. She continually regretted Greece, from 
1 5 5 Which 


40 
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A. R. 680; which ſhe ſaw herſelf removed, having received 


Ant. C. 
7 


only chimerical goods, that had no more reality 
than dreams, in exchange for the moſt ſolid 
and grateful poſſeſſions, liberty, and the abode 
of her native country. When Bacchis there- 


fore had ſignified the King's order to her, which 
however lett her, as well as the reſt, at liberty 
to chooſe what kind of death ſhe pleaſed, ſhe 
| Inatched off the diadem that incircled her head, 
and having put it round her neck, ſhe. hung 


herſelf up by it, to die in that manner. But 
the weight of her body ſoon breaking the 
diadem, ſhe threw it down ſpitting upon it, 
and ſaying, Wretched bandage, couldſt thou not 


at leaſt do me one deplorable ſervice? At the ſame 


time ſhe preſented her throat to the eunuch's 


. ſword. 


W "98 
return, to 
the freges 
of Eupa- 
toria and 


Ami ſus. 


Theſe cruelties extremely afflicted Lucullus, 
who had all the humanity of a noble ſoul. But 
it was not in his power either to prevent or re- 
medy them. He followed Mithridates in his 
flight, 'till he received advice, that he had en- 
tered the dominions of Tigranes. He then re- 


turned back, and after having reduced Arme- 
nia Minor, and ſome nations in the neighbour- 


hood of Colchis, he turned his arms towards 
the cities of Amiſus and Eupatoria, which ſtill 
held out, having been only blocked up during 


| * abſence of the General. 


. 


A. R. 681. 


Ant. C. 
71. 
; «Taking * 


Eupato- 
ria. 


n. Avripivs Ox xsTEs. 
L. CorneLiivs LENTULUS SURA. 


Eupatoria did not hold out long againſt 
Lueulos: 3 he ok it by ſtorm, and demoliſhed 
it. | = 


Amiſus 


1 
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. » Amiſus had a governor who coſt the Romans A. R. 681. 

more trouble, (his name was Callimachus) a good Aft. C. 

mechanic at making mee and a ſkillful 7 

engineer, perfectly knowing how to employ all 7;ns of 

the | NG: then practiſed - for the ackeies 8 | 

places. He however ſuffered himſelf to be 

ſurprized by a ſtratagem fimple and common : 

enough. Lucullus had made it his cuſtom to > 

ſee the place attacked during ſeveral days ſuc- 555 

ceſſively at the ſame hour: at the end of a cer- 

tain time the beſiegers retired, and the garriſon 

took their reſt. It was this moment of re- 

poſe, that the Roman General choſe for givin 

a ſudden and furious aſſault to the place. "Cai? ; 
limachus, who did not expect it, had not kept 

| himſelf upon his guard; and the wall was 
forced. There might ſtill perhaps have been * 

ſome reſource, if the governor had immediate- 

ly drawn together his people, and made a cou- 

ragious ſtand : but he had no thoughts but of 

flying without delay by ſea, and in departing ſet — 

the city on fire, either to prevent the Romans 

from enriching themſelves by the plunder, or to 

ſecure his retreat. nn "2 2 

Lucullus was ſenſibly afflicted, when he ſaw Generoſſiy 

the flames riſe iy the air. And indeed Amiſus / Lucul. 

was mot only a very fine city, but Grecian by 7 3 

origin, and a colony of Athens; and for that 4% andia- 

reaſon the victor ſpared no pains to ſave it. þabirants 
He was for obliging his ſoldiers to extinguiſh of 4niſu. 

the fire, and that they ſhould not plunder : but | 

ſeeing them ready to mutiny, and ftriking their 

Javelins againſt their ſhields at the ſame time, 

that they raiſed cries of indignation, he ſuffer- 

ed them to plunder, expecting that the defire 
of booty at leaſt would induce them to ſtop the 

conflagration. He was miſtaken. Moſt of 
e 5 | them 
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A 681. them on the contrary taking torches in their 
Ant. C. hands, and ſearching exactly all the places, 


where they imagined things of value might be 


concealed, ſet fire themſelves to a great num- 
ber of buildings. Happily for that unfortunate 
city, there fell a great rain, which ſaved the 
remains of it. Lucullus was inconſolable for 


this event; and when he entered the next day 


to take poſſeſſion of his conqueſt, he ſaid to 
his friends, with tears in his eyes, That he 
& had always admired -Sylla's good fortune, 
<« but eſpecially that day he thought him en- 
< tirely happy in having been able to ſave 


% Athens as he deſired.” 'Whbereas I, added 


he, who was for imitating him, am reduced to 
the fame of Mummius, who took Corinth, but 
deſtroyed it. „„ 


That Conqueror, ſo full of bumanity, did all 
in his power at leaſt to repair the diſaſter, 


- which he had not been able to prevent. He gave 
orders to rebuild what had been burnt, He 
gave the kindeſt reception to all the inhabitants, 
who had eſcaped the ſword and the flames : he 
invited the other Greeks to repeople the city ; 
and, to attract them thither, he augmented the 


—— — — 


territory fifteen thouſand paces. He took par- 


ticular care of the Athenians, who had taken 
refuge there from the time of Ariſtion's tyran- 
ny. For as Amiſus was an Athenian colony, 
it had appeared a favourable retreat to many, 
and they had come thither to ſettle in conſide- 
rable numbers, not expecting, that the ſame 
evils, from which they had fled in their own 
country, would purſue them to the aſylum 
they had come ſo far to ſeek. Lucullus gave 


About each of them handſome habits, and two“ hun- 


pounds. 


dred drachmas, and ſent them home to Athens. 
% | Amongſt 


93 + 1 
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with all the regard due to perſons of letters. But 
Murena, in order to have the rights of a patron 
over him, manumitted him: which was an injury, 
and not a favourz. as in order to make him 
free, he firſt made him a ſlave; and that there- 
by he did not give him liberty, but deprived 


very much blames this action, and obſerves that 


inſtruct us to abate ſomething of the great praiſes, 
he made for him. He does not content him- 


ſelf with ſaying, © That (a) this Lieutenant of 
Lucullus had fought battles, put confidera- 


that he had done great things without his Gene- 


) Signacontulit, manum veſtigium reliquerit : maxi- 


conſervit, copias magnas ho- mo in bello fic eſt verſatus, 
ſtium fudit, urbes partim vi, ut hic multas res & magnas 
partim obſidione cepit, Aſiam fine imperatore geſferit, nul- 


delicatam fic obiit, ut in ea pro. Mar. n. 20. 
neque avaritiæ, neque luxuriæ e 


him of that he had always enjoyed. Plutarch 


it is not the only one, in which Murena ap- 
peared to be much below the elevation of ſen- 
timents admired in his General; which muſt 


which Cicero gives this Murena in the oration 


c ble bodies of troops to flight, and taken 
cities; but that having overrun Afia, ſo 
“rich and voluptuous a country,, he left in it 
“no traces either of avidity or bad conduct; 


&« ral, 


Among the priſoners, who fell into the A-R. 681. 
hands of the Romans, was the celebrated gram- mg C. 
marian. Tyrannion, who afterwards acquired 25 Gn. 
great reputation at Rome. Murena, the moſt narian 
diſtinguiſned of Lucullus's Lieutenants, and Tyrannion 
who had commanded at the ſiege of Amiſus in % 3 
his abſence, aſked that priſoner of his General, 4, fe 
who granted his requeſt, ſuppoſing that he would 2 Mu- 
treat a man of ſuch merit exceedingly well, and rena. 


. 


iſtam refertam, & eamdem lum fine hoc imperator. Cc. 


44. 
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A. R. 681. ral, and that his General had done none with- 


Ant. C. 


. 


„ out him.“ Theſe praiſes ſeem rather to have 
been dictated by the nen of the. cauſe 5 
by ſtrict veracity. 


Lucullus, after berg W fame: pains 
upon the re- eſtabliſnment of Amiſus, returned 


to paſs the winter in Aſia; at the ſame time 
_ ſending his brother-in-law Appius Claudius to 


Tigranes, to demand that he would rene up 


x Mithridates to the Romans. 


SECT: II. 


— 


| Horrible oppreſſions exerciſed in Af, 4a by the Roman 


tax-farmers and uſurers. Wiſe regulations of 
Lucullus for the redreſs of Afia. Complaints 


ef the financers. Joy of the States of Afia. 


Great power of Tigranes. His pride and pomp. 
He gives audience to Appius, ſent by Lucullus 
to demand Mithridates. Interview and recon- 
ciliation between Mithridates and Tigranes. 
Heraclea taken and deſtroyed by Cotta. That 
Proconſul, on his return to Rome, is deprived 
of the dignity of Senator. Sinope taken by Lu- 
cullus. Dream of Lucullus. Pontus entirely Wl 
ſubjefted. Lucullus paſſes the winter there. il 
He prepares to march againſt Tigranes. Many 
Blame that enterprize as raſh. Lucullus paſſes 
the Euphrates and Tigris. Senſeleſs and incre- 
- dible pride of Tigranes. One of his Generals 
bad and killed. Tigranes abandons Tigra- 
nocerta. Lucullus, to reduce him to a battle, 
befieges that city. Tigranes, at firſt à little 
daunted, reſumes courage, and marches in queſs 
of Lucullus. Lucullus advances. to meet him. 
Teſts of the Armenians upon the ſmall number 


of the Roman troops. Battle. Flight of Ti- 
| granes. 


7 
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> granes. Incredible ſlaughter of his army. Im- 
BY portant obſervations upon the condut? of Lucul- 
| lus. Mithridates rejoins Tigranes. Taking 
and deſtruction of Tigranocerta. Lucullus gains 
the affeftion of the conquered Barbariaus. Ti- 
granes ſends ambaſſadors to the King of Par- 
thia. Letter of Mithridates to the ſame Prince. 
Lucullus is defirous to attack the Parthians, * 
but is prevented by the diſobedience of his ſol- 
diers. Tigranes and Mithridates raiſe a new 
army. Lucullus paſſes mount Taurus, in order 
to join them. To force them to a battle, be 
prepares to beſiege Artaxata. The battle is 
fought, and Lucullus gains the victory. The 
mutiny of bis ſoldiers prevents him from com  _ | 
pleating the conqueſt of Armenia. He bęſieges | 14 
and takes Niſibis. Commencement of Lucul- 
lu s bad ſucceſs. His haughtineſs had alienated 
he hearts of his ſoldiers. Origin of the diſcontent 
e his troops. The ſoldiers find their cauſe. 
ſupported by a decree of the Senate, which diſ-. 
bands part of his troops, and appoints him ſuc-" - 
ceſſors. ' The revolt of the troops carried to eu- 
ceſs- by the ſeditious diſcourſes of P. Clodius. 
Mithridates and Tigranes arm again. Bloody 
defeat of Triarius. Invincible obſtinacy. of Lu- 
cullus*s ſoldiers. | They proceed to incredible. 
inſolence, and abandon him. Reflection of Plu- 
arch. Lucullys's viffories occaſioned the miſ- 
Fortune of Craſſus. Pompey. is elected to ſuc- 
ceed Lucullus. Bad ſteps of Pompey in regard 
to Lucullus. Interview of the two Generals. 
Their converſation begins with politeneſs, and 
ends with reproaches. Their diſcourſe with each 
other. Lucullus returns to Italy, 
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Ant. C. CN. Pourzlus Macnus. 
| Horrible x SIA was in a ſtate of oppreſſion and cala- 
_ oppreſſions mity, that ſtood very much in need of 


exerciſes the wiſdom and equity of Lucullus. The fine of 
ee, of twenty thouſand talents laid on it by Sylla, 
tax. far- had made way for an infinity of oppreſſions by 
mers and the Roman tax-farmers and uſurers, all rifing 
»/urers. upon each other in notorious wickedneſs. The 
Flt: , cities were obliged to ſell the ornaments of their 
millions Temples, and the paintings and ſtatues, which 
. adorned the public buildings. The fathers fold 
their ſons and daughters. Themſelves, after all 

theſe miſeries, had nothing to expect in the 

end but ſlavery: but before they came to that, 

they were made to ſuffer ſtill more rigorons 
treatment, ſtrappados, the wooden-horfe, and 

tortures of different kinds; they were compel- 

led to ſtand in the hotteſt time of the day in 

the ſun, or, on the contrary, during the cold 

ſeaſon, they were plunged into mire, or laid 

upon ice: fo that the flavery into which they 

fell at laſt, ſeemed to them a deliverance and a 


ſtate of peace. | 


Wife regu- Lucullus applied himſelf effectually to reme- | [7 


lations of dy ſo many evils, and to relieve the People. 
We ,. For that purpoſe he made many decrees, which 
| "refs of All breathed nothing but wiſdom and lenity. In 
ia. the firſt place, he prohibited exacting a greater 
intereſt than twelve per Cent. which it was 

the cuſtom of the Romans to pay for money 
lent. In the ſecond place, he entirely cancelled 
the debts, of which the intereſt had exceeded 
the principal. And laſtly, the moſt uſeful and 


important regulation was, his decreeing, that 


3 


L1cinius, PoupEITUs, Conſuls. a 5 
the fourth part of the debtor's, eſtate ſhould go A R. 682. 2 
to the creditor, *till the diſcharge of the debt; Ant. C. Wo 
declaring; beſides, that whoever ſhould: add the 7% : 
intereſt to the principal, in order to be paid in- 
tereſt for the whole, ſhould loſe both abſolutely. 

By theſe gentle methods in leſs than four y 

the debts were paid off, and the eſtates became 

entirely clear into the hands of the owners. 

The uſurers however. {ſtill received double their 

principal ſum ; but they had raiſed it to fix 

times that amount; and pretended that an hun- 

dred and. twenty thouſand talents were due to 

them, that. is, according to our computation, - 

about eighteen millions Sterling. „„ 3 
In conſequence they roſe up with fury againſt Complaine | 

Lucullus, and not only in Aſia, where they could / % Fi. 

do him no hurt, but at Rome, where they in- © „f f. 

ſtigated ſome mercenary Orators againſt him; 1 of 

and as thoſe who have money enough never ia. 

want credit and friends, we ſhall fee in the ſe- 

= que}, that they did him abundance of hurt: 

ſo much are the juſteſt and moſt laudable ac- 

tions frequently liable to be ill rewarded. Lu- 

cullus deſpifed theſe. clamours, and indulged 

the grateful delight of being inceſſantly bleſſed 

by the ſtates and multitudes he had extricated 5 5 
from miſery. The fame of his juſtice ſpread . 
alſo into the neighbouring provinces, who all 5 
envied the happineſs of thoſe that had ſuch a 
Governor. | 7 | 

To the wiſe regulation by which he rein- 
ſtated good order and tranquillity in Aſia, Lu- 

cullus even added public diverſions. and ſhews ; 
and to celebrate his victory, he exhibited games 
at Epheſus, in which he made Athlete and 
Gladiators combat. Theſe games drew toge- | — 
ther an infinite concourſe of people, who 1 85 | 
_ 88 the 


FFF e 
48 Lrcinivs, PoupEITUs, Conſuls. 
A. R. 682. the praiſes of their deliverer with tranſports of 
Ant. C. joy. They alſo celebrated feaſts in all their 
79: cities with great. pomp,” which they inſtituted 

in honour of him, as the Cyzicenians had done 

before, under the name of Lucullea: and the 

| fincere affection, from which theſe honours and 

acts of reſpect flowed, had ſomething more 

, grateful in- it to Lucullus, than the honours 
themſelves. ee e 4 „ 

Great In the mean time Ap. Claudius arrived from 

power of the court of Tigranes, to which he had been 

| 9 Lac. ſent to demand Mithridates. Tigranes was at 

| $crab. I. that time the moſt powerful King of Aſia, and 

xi. p. 532. had been himſelf the artificer of his own for- 

tune and greatneſs. Armenia, before and after 

him, never was in ſo exalted a ſituation. His 

father, who was of the ſame name, reigned only 

over part of Armenia. And as to himſelf, he 

paſſed his youth as an hoſtage amongſt the 

Parthians, and was not ſet at liberty by them 

without ceding a conſiderable part of the king- 

dom of his anceſtors. But as ſoon as he ſaw 

himſelf upon the throne, he conceived thoughts 

of aggrandizing himſelf. He conquered ſeve- 

ral petty Princes his neighbours, which made 

him aſſume the pompous title of King of Kings. 

Having augmented his forces by theſe con- 

queſts, he retook from the Parthians the country 

he had been obliged to reſign to them; he even 

entered their territories, where he committed 

great ravages. No enemy had ever weakened 

their power ſo much. He reduced Meſopo- 

tamia, which he filled with Greeks tran(- 

planted from Cilicia and Cappadocia, *. He 

made the Arabians, called Scenitæ, quit their 

defarts, and, having fettled them in permanent 

abodes, employed them for carrying on. the 

5 He | N com- 
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commerce of the different parts of his vaſt do- A.R.682- 
minions. And laſtly, his fame became ſo great; Ant. C. 70. 


that the Syrians, tired of the cruel diviſions, 
that perpetually revived between the Princes of 
the houſe of the Seleucidz, threw themſelves 
into his arms; and it was in the city of Antioch, 

the capital of the kingdom of Syria, that he 
gave Ap. Claudius audience. 
This courſe of proſperity, which had been Hi: pride 


interrupted by no diſgrace, had turned Tigra- oo Pamp. 


nes's head with frantick pride, and made his 


government inſupportable to the Greeks. No- 
thing equalled the pomp and glare of his per- 
ſon and houſe. He had amongſt his officers ſe- 

veral Kings, whom he made ſerve him 4 and 


orſe- 


whatever their imperious maſter ſhould pleaſe to 


order. | 


This theatrical ſhew made no impreſſion up- He g 


in few words, That he was come to carry 4 nan“ 


„ away Mithridates, as a conquered enemy, Mithri- 
«« deſtined to adorn the triumph of Lucullus; dates. 
or, in caſe of a refuſal, to declare war àgainſt 
„ him, Tigranes himſelf.” To this ſhort and 
haughty greeting, Tigranes did his utmoſt te 
affect a ſerene and tranquil air. But his coun- 
tenance betrayed him; and it was eaſy to. per- 
ceive, that having never heard a free word du- 
ring the five and twenty years he had reigned, 

or rather exerciſed an inſolent tyranny, over io 
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0 L ein ius, PoMPEIvs, Conſuls. 
AR. 682. many nations, he was daſhed by the boldneſs of 
Ant. C. 70. that young Roman. He however was ſo much 
| maſter of himfelf as to anſwer, That it was 
t not conſiſtent for him to abandon his father- 
 « in-law; and that if the Romans judged it 
„ proper to attack him, he ſhould know how 
to defend himfelf.*” He gave the ambaſſador 
a letter for Lucullus, which contained this an- 
ſwer; and taking offence, that the Roman Ge- 
neral had not given him the title of King of Kings, 
and only that of King, he put on the ſuperſcription 
only the name of Lucullus, without adding his 
quality of General. For the reſt, he did not 
omit to ſend the cuſtomary preſents to Appius, 
who refuſed them; and as Tigranes inſiſted, 
and ſent him others more conſiderable, the Ro- 
man being unwilling to appear out of humour, 
and to act with the King already upori the foot 
of an enemy, accepted a cup, ſent back all the 
Tele rs rejoined Lucullus with all poſſible ex- 
( ONT np WE EO 
Interview This embaſſy had a good effect in favour of 
and recon- Mithridates. Hitherto Tigranes had ſhewn | 
5 ee himſelf very cold in reſpect to the intereſts of 
1 ans bis father-in-law 3 and if he had ſerved him be- 
Tigranes. fore by entering Cappadocia, his only end had 
been to aggrandize himſelf. In the laſt place, 
he had ſent him no aid againſt Lucullus; and. 
. during a conſiderable time, that Mithridates 
had been in his dominions, Tigranes had neg- 
lected him ſo much as not to ſee him, and leave 
him in diftant places, where he was kept ra- 
ther as a priſoner, than treated as a King. The 
Armenian now changed his conduct in regard 


£ 


do him, invited him to come to his Court, and 
had frequent conferences with him. 


L1cinius, PoMPetvs, Conſuls. v1 
The two Kings began by explaining them- A R. 682, 

ſelves frankly concerning the ſuſpicions they had Hint C. 70. 
conceived of each other; and that coſt ſome of 
their friends and counſellors dear, upon whoni I 
they laid the blame of their miſunderſtandings. 

Of the number of thoſe who periſhed on this 
account, was. Metrodorus of Scepſis, a man who 

with much learning had alſo the talent of elo- 

quence, and who had been admitted ſo highly 
into the. friendſhip and confidence of Mithri- 
dates, that he uſed to call him his father. Me- 

- trodorus had in reality upon an important and 
delicate occaſion forgot what he owed his ma- 
ſter. For having been ſent by Mithridates to 
Tigranes to demand aid, and the King of Ar- 

menia having ſaid to him, But for you, Metro- 
dorus, what do you adviſe me? he had anſwered, 
As ambaſſador I exhort you to comply, but as your 

Friend, do not give you that advice. Tigranes, 

in the converſation of which we are ſpeaking, 

repeated this to Mithridates, who having for 
ſome time before been diſſatisfied with Metro- 


been carried ſo far, and was {gall | 
of a perſon, whoſe ſecret hilf had betrayed: 
He gave him magnificent obſequies; à late and 
| frivolous amends for the loſs of life by hip, indif- 
Lucullus had no ſooner received ae ſwer Heraclea 
of Tigranes, than he prepared to carry the war talen and 
into that Prince's dominions. He ſet out from eee | 
Aſia, went to rejoin his army in Pontus, and vlemnon. 
on his arrival found, that Cotta had at laſt ta- 
ken Heraclea after. a. ſiege of two years, But 
that Proconſul however had not had the principal 
ſhare in the ſucceſs. He had ſeqt for B+: 
ke. e e "er IO 


I 
by 
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A R.682. with his Fleet to beſiege the place by fea, whilſt | 
Ant C yo. he attacked it on the land- ſide. Triarius beat 


the Heracleotæ in a ſca- fight, who had come 
out to give him battle. This advantage was 
not deciſive; the ſiege continued a great while 
after. At length famine and diſcaſe, which 
followed it, grievouſly diſtreſſing that unfor- 
tunate city, to compleat it's miſeries, a jealouſy 
aroſe between the commander of the garriſon, 
whom Mithridates had left there, and the in- 
habitants. Connacorix, ſo that commander was 
called, ſeeking only to extricate himſelf out of 
danger at the expence of the city, had entered 
into a negotiation with the Romans. But he 
had applied to Triarius, becauſe he ſuſpected 


| Cotta's perfidy. Triarius in conſequence was 


introduced by treachery into the city, which he 
abandoned to be plundered; and Cotta only 
received the news of it from ſuch of the Hera- 
cleotæ, as fled into his camp. He was ex- 
tremely exaſperated at it, and the two Generals 
were very near attacking each other. Triarius 
at length gggeaſed the Progonſul and his troops, 

ess enraged” than their leader, by 
the booty with them. Cotta 
che ruin of Heraclea: he carried off 
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ſelk of all the riches of Heraclea, Cotta cauſed &. R. 682. 


the city to be ſet on fire, the greateſt part of Ant. Gg. 
VWphich was reduced to aſhes. He afterwards re. 
turned into Italy; leaving the troops, that had 

been under his command, to Lucullus. | 
He was very ill received at Rome. The Cana on 
Heracleotz had ſent Ambaſſadors thither to 17. return 
complain of his violences: and the treaſures 4 —_— 
with which he was ſeen to arrive, though he had —_ 4 
loſt part of his booty by ſhipwrecks, evidenced „aber. 
againſt him. The Senate gave the priſoners. of 
Heraclea their liberty. The People, before 
whom the affair was laid, reſtored it's territory 
and port to the city, and prohibited the keeping 
of any of it's inhabitants in ſlavery. With 
theſe mitigations Heraclea found it very difficule 
to recover ſo dreadful a misfortune. As to 
Cotta, he had entirely loſt his reputation; and 
if we may believe Memnon, an Hiſtorian. of 
Heraclea, he was deprived of his dignity of 
Senator. Hedeferved more rigorous treatment 


both for his incapacity, which had occaſioned 


great loſſes to the Romans, and for his cruelty 
and avarice. But what was very unjuſt, thoſe 
Who envied Luculius, and were his enemies, 
made part of the reproaches which his colleague 
had drawn upon himſelf, fall upon that great 
General, ſo worthy of every kind of praiſe. | 
| Lucullus continued to augment his glory every Sinope ta · 
day. Soon after he entered Pontus, he took Si- 4% 4 
nope, an important city, in which Mithridates 3 
was born, and had paſſed his infancy, and Appian. 
which for that reaſon he had made the capital of Memnon, 
his dominions. The multiplicity of command- | 
_ ants, which he had put in it, facilitated the con- 
queſt of it to Lucullus. One of them, without 
waiting till the Roman General arrived before 
| E 3 te 


5 


23 


rr l Conſals. 


A.R. 682 che place, opened a treaty with him. But he 
Ant. Co. as — and put to death by his colleagues. 


| Dreamof Plutarch adds à circumſtance to this part of 


Luculus 


' @ little, Antolycus'is coming to meet you. He did 
not comprehend the meaning of thoſe words. 
But after having forced the city, being in pur- 
ſuit of ſome ſtraggling pirates who had not yet 
| 3 oP he law a * ſtatue upon the 


che; 


The two that remained, Cleochares the eunuch, 
and Seleucus the Pirate General, at firſt prepared 
to make a good defence; and: having even at- 
tacked a convoy that was coming to the Ro- 
mans by ſea, with an eſcort of fifteen ſhips of 


war, they had the advantage in the Gahe” and 
* — the tranſports. But when Lucullus came 
in perſon before Sinope, and had begun to at- 
put 3 the place vigorouſly, the two Command» | 
ers deſpaired of being able to reſiſt. They 
therefore choſe to fly by ſea, without forgetting | 


to make their troops firſt plunder the city dur- 


ing the night, and to load their ſhips with all 
the riches they could carry off. On ſetting out 


they left the place in flames; which when Lu- 
cullus ſaw, he cauſed the walls: to be ſcaled, 


and eaſily made himſelf maſter of it. He could : 
not prevent his ſoldiers at firſt from committing 
gran diſorders and ſlaughter in a place taken 
y ftorm, But at length he put a ſtop to their 
violence, prevented the entire ruin of the city, 


and treated as many of the inhabitants as n 
been able to eſcape with great clemency. 


his narrative, which I ſhould willingly omit, 


if J did not think myſelf as much obliged to 
give the Hiſtory of the human mind a place 


here as that of other facts. Lucullus, ſays he, 


the night before the takin 75 of Sinope, dreamt 
ay to him, Advance 


that he heard ſomebody 


4 
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ſnore, Which the pirates had not had time to 4. N 
ut on board 9 ſhip. He aſked who gigs Ant. C -—. 

fate repreſented, and he was anfwered, chat 4 

it was Antolycus, the founder of Sinope. Lu, 

5 cullus then called to mind, continues Plutarch, „ 
what Sylla had recommended to him in his 

Commentaries, and the animadyerfion. he hag 

made to him, to conſider nothing as more cer; 

tain, and more worthy of entire belief, than 15 
what ſhould be foretold to him in dreams. 

Fine Philoſophy, and worthy of Pagan ſuper? 
ſtition! Lucuſlus carried away the ſtatue of 

Ancolycus ; but left the city all it's other orna- 

ments of tflat kind. 

Sinope being £3 $6] the 4 conſiderable Pentns tn: 
place. Mithridates had leſt, was the city of tirely jub- 
Amaſia. It was ſoon ſurrendered; and Pon or 
tus 'was then entirely ſubjected. Je appears, fer * lf 
that Lucullus paſſed the winter in. this country, winter 
to confirm his conqueſt, and accuſtom the Na- . 
tion to the Roman government. Whilſt. hge 
was there, he received Ambaſſadors from Ma- 
chares, one of the ſons of Mithridates who 
reigned in the Boſphorus. That Prince, ſeeing 
his. father 6 es — by all his ſubjects, abandon- 
ed him alſo; and having before courted the : 
mity of Lucullus, Jorg the ſiege of Sinope. 
he ſent him at the time we are ſpeaking. of f 
crown of gold. Lucullus on his ſide — 4 | 
ledged him King, and the _ ace 1 of 
the Roman Ropplc: | r FEY 

Q. Honrzxsius. e þ _— R. wg 

Q. Czcnvs,M ETELLUS, afterwards fu Ant C. 69. 
| ramed e's e 1 e uf iy 
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A. R. 683. Nothing was talked of but the preparations 
Ant. C. 69 of Tigres and it was reported, that he would 
| Lucullas TOON enter Lycaonia and Cilicia with Mithri- 
prepares to dates, in order to go on and attack the Romans 
march a- Even in their Province of Aſia. Lucullus was 
| gainft Ti- little terrified by theſe rumours, for which 
cane. he ſaw no foundation. But he was ſurprized at 
the conduct of Tigranes, and with reaſon thought 
it ſtrange, that he ſhould delay aiding Mithri- 
dates, till he ſaw him entirely ruined, thereby ex- 
ö py himſelf to the ſame misfortune; whereas 
he ougnht to have aſſiſted him, whilſt he ſupported 
Hhimſelf; and joining the forces of Armenia with 
thoſe of Pontus, have prevented the downfal of 
eee, e et Oe OR Un, 
Lucullus, deſpiſing ſuch a weak enemy, did 
not think it conſiſtent to keep upon the defen- 
ſive; and ſeeing the firſt war at an end, by the 
entire ſubjection oſ the Kingdom of Pontus, 
and the alliance of Machares, he left Sornatius, 
one of his Lieutenants, with ſix thouſand men 
in the country, to keep it in awe, and to oppoſe 
Mithridates, in caſe that Prince ſhould attempt 
to re-enter his dominions at the head of ten thou - 
ſand men, whom Tigranes had given him: and 
as to himſelf, having only twelve thouſand foot 
and three thouſand horſe, he prepared to march 
and attack in the heart of his Kingdom, one of 
the moſt powerful ſovereigns at that time in the _ 
World. . ft. 
Many His enterprize ſeemed raſh to many. They 
blame this could not conceive how he could venture with fo 
enter p77 few troops to throw himſelf into the midſt of 
. warlike nations, of which the Cavalry was in- 


numerable, and to engage himſelf in an im- 
menſe country, broken by deep rivers, and 
trounded with mountains always covered with 
; e ſnow. 


— 
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fnow. His ſoldiers, who were beſides not ion A.R. 883. 
cile, followed him with reluctance; and he had Ant. . ö 


occaſion for all his authority even to oblige them 


to march, In Rome, when his deſign was 


' known, the Orators, inſtigated by his enemies, 


exclaimed, * That Luculſus made war produce 


« war, not for the neceſſity or ſervice of the 


Commonwealth, but to be always at the head 


<< of armies, to perpetuate himſelf in command, 


% and continually to multiply riches by expo- 
e ſing the Commonwealth to great dangers. 


Theſe clamours were but too much heard, and 
had their effect in the ſequel. 


However, Lucullus purſued his plan, and af: Lucullns 
ter having croſſed the kingdom of Ariobarza- pay the, 


nes, a prince in alliance with the Romans, he 2% 


advanced to the Euphrates. The winter was 
Juſt over, and he found that river ſwollen and 


muddy in effect of the melted ſnows; which 
afflicted him extremely, becauſe he apprehend- 


ed, that it would coſt him much time and 


pains to get boats, and make floats. But to- 


wards the evening the waters began to fall, 
and became ſo low during the night, that 
at day-break, the river. had not only return- 
ed within it's bed, but ſeveral little iſlands 


appeared in it, which ſhewed, that the waters 
were very low. This event ſeemed a- prodigy 


to the people of the country; they conſidered 
Tuev as a divine perſon, to whoſe deſires 


the river, contrary to all probability, conform- 


ed, in order to give him an eaſy and commo- 


uphrates 
andTi, . 


dious paſſage. The Roman general made haſte 


to ſeize the interval, and paſſed the Euphrates 


without much difficulty. He incamped that 


day upon the banks of that river. The next and 
+006 following * he croſſed Sophene, with- 


out 


z * 
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GAGs out, hurting the country in the leaſt ; which 
Anf. C. 69. gained him the affection of the inhabitants, ſo 
. they received the Roman troops with 
joy, and ſupplied them with all the proviſions 
they had occaſion for. He was extremely de- 
Hircus to advance; and his ſoldiers having ex- 
preſſed ſome eagerneſs to attack a fort, which 
was ſaid, to be full of riches, There's Ib fort we | 
muſt take, ſaid Lucullus to them, pointing to 
mount Taurus, which was very diſtant; hat 
we leave behind us will be the reward of our vic- 
tory. He accordingly continued his march, 
and having. paſſed the Tigris, was at hand to 


5 1175 Tigranocerta. | 
= Seaſelef It 1 impoſſible not to be ſurprized to ſe | 
and incre- Lucullus penetrate in this manner without op- 
Able price po tion into the centre of the enemy's coun- 

try. The ſenſeleſs and incredible pride of Ti- 
ranes 18 the cauſe of it. The firſt who brought. 
the news of Lucullus's approach, for the re- 
ward, of his ſervice, had his head cut off. Af- 
— ſuch an example we may naturally ſuppoſe, 
that no. body was in haſte to give that Prince 
advice of the motions of the Roman army 3 
and whilſt his dominions were actually a prey 
to the enemy, he was flattered by his Courtiers, 
who told him, * That Lucullus would be a 
| eat General indeed, if he only ventured to 
* for him at Epheſus, and if he did not fix 
« immediately from Aſia, when he ſhould ſee 
« the innumerable. multitude of combatants he 
« had 5 oppoſe.” Such was the blindneſs of 
this foo iſh — 2 a ſoul too weak, ſays Plu- 
tarch, (a) to ſuſtain the weight of hi fortune, 
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ares, and O eee, e e e aff ec, 

At length one of thoſe, who had moſt acceſs of bis 
to him, Mithrobarzenes, ventured to tell him General. 
the truth, and to declare the arrival of Lu- defeated 
cullus. Tigranes always beſotted with his gran: ad lillal. 
deur, gave him three thouſand horſe, and a 


ſtrong body of foot, with orders to bring him 


the General of the enemy alive, and to cut 
the reſt to pieces. The commiſſion was more 


eaſy to give, than to execute. Mithrobarzanee 


acted on this occaſion like a brave man. When 
he approached, part of Lucullus's army was 
pitching their camp, and the other was ſtill upon 
it's march. That general apprehended being at- 
tacked in that poſture, and detached Sextilius 
at the head of ſixteen hundred horſe, and of a 
like number of the ſoldiers of the legions and 
light armed infantry, commanding them co ab- 
ſerve the Armenians, and to prevent them from 
advancing ; but without fighting. Sextiſius 
found it impoſſible to obey theſe orders. Mithro- 
barzanes advanced and charged him with ſuch 
fury, as obliged him to ſtand upon his defence. 
An engagement enſued, in which Mithrobarzenes 
was killed, and his troops put to flight, and cut 
Ws TTT 
Tigranes then began to conceive, that there Tigranes' 
might be ſome: danger in the affair for himfalf ; 2 %οõjf0 
and being obliged to. abandon Tigranocerta, he eee 
retired towards mount Taurus, to draw together 
his forces from all parts of his dominions, ſend- LO 
ing at the ſame to inform Mithridates to join 
- him: Lucullus ſent out different detachments, 
both to prevent as much as poſſible the joining 
of the troops, that arrived from all ſides $0 Ti- 
gfanes, as to harraſs chat prince himſelf in his 


like thoſe puny conſtitutions, that wine ine A . C. x. 
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A. R. 68 j. retreat. Murena fell upon him in a paſs, where 


Ant. C. 59. he was obliged to make the troops that were 
with him, file off: he put them into diſorder, 


killed a great number, and forced the King him- 
ſelf to fly with precipitation, leaving all his bag- 
e to the victor. 


W Theſe firſt advantages of the Romans were 


to force i. happy beginnings, but not ſufficient to give 


ane my them an abſolute ſuperiority. Lucullus feared 


attle, b 
wag nothing ſo much as not to have an opportu 
feges my 


granocer- tO give battle ; ; for he could not ſupport him 

;a in an enemy's country only by continual victo- 
ries. Accordingly, to induce Tigranes to come 
to a general battle, he reſolved to beſiege Ti- 
granocerta, which was the beloved city of that 

| Prince, his own. work and glory; convinced, 
that he could never ſuffer the danger of a place 
ſo dear to him, without attempting ſomething 


for it's defence. He had, as we have laid. found - 


ed it himſelf, and given it his own * name. 
He had fortified it with walls fifty cubits high ; 
and of ſuch a thickneſs, that at bottom they in- 


cluded ſtables for a vaſt number of horſes. He 


had added a citadel to it. He had alſo built 


him a Palace in it, and in the ſuburbs he had 


Parks of vaſt extent for hunting, and great 


| cn or pools of water. His ſubjects in emu- Y 


tion of each other, to make their court to their 
Prince, had ſpared no expence for adorning it 
with fine buildings. It was full of riches, 


paintings and ſtatues of the greateſt Maſters, 


e had carried his paſſion for peopling this city 
ſo far, as to tranſport -to it by farce all nations, 


Greeks, cx hm Gordyznians, OI, 


V. dee. Arr cit of muse. 1 4 
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whoſe cities he deſtroyed, and obliged the peo- A R. 683. 
ple to ſettle at Tigranocerta. Ant. C. 
Lucullus had judged right, and the event 2, 
was as he had foreſeen. Tigranes, at firſt a lit- ar 5-4 g 
tle humbled by the blows he had received, gave /ittle bun- 
ear to the counſels of Mithridates, who wrote ld, r.. 
to him himſelf, and cauſed him to be told by /** 1 
Taxiles, one of his beſt Generals, that he ſhould e, 2. 
not give the Romans battle; and that they were gainf Lu- 
invincible in action; but that he would deſtroy Az. 
them, by employing his numerous Cavalry to 
cut off their proviſions. Nothing could be wiſer, 
or better judged. But when Tigranes ſaw ſo 
great a number of different nations aſſembled 
round him, Armenians and Gordyænians, Medes 
and Adiabenians, led by their Kings; Arabians 

from the parts adjacent to the ſea near Babylon, 

' Albanians and Iberians from the coaſts of the 
Caſpian ſea ; and even the free nations and No- 
mades (Tartars) in the neighbourhood of Araxes, 
who being ſubject to no Princes, were allured 

by the preſents and pay of the King of Arme- 
nia, that Prince then reſumed courage; and 
that confidence was ſtill augmented by the diſ- 
courſe of alk around him, who at banquets and 
councils vented nothing but empty boaſts and 
arrogant menaces. Tigranes's pride was puffed 
up again to ſuch an height, that Taxiles was very + 
near paying the- price of his head, for having 

continued to oppoſe the deſign of giving battle. 
Mithridates, who diſſwaded him from it in like 
manner, became ſuſpected of envying him. 
With this thought, he was for making haſte, 
leaſt the King of Pontus ſhould arrive and ſnare 
the glory of defeating the Romans. with him; 
and declaring,” that he was very ſorry, he had 
only Lucullus, and not all the Roman Generals 
a2 po ps together 


62 Hon rzxervs, Sen Conluls; 
AR. 683. together to fight, he began his march with his 


5 a86©:99. whole army. 


His forces were in reality fo aumercus thac 

: it is no wonder they ſhould inſpire ſo vain a 

Prince with great confidence. He had twenty 

thouſand -archers and flingers, and fifty five 

- thouſand. horſe, ſeventeen thouſand of which 

were compleatly armed in ſteel armour. His 

infantry amounted to an hundred and fifty thon- 

_ ſand men, and the pioneers and workmen to 

thirty five thouſand, When this prodigious 

multitude had paſſed mount Taurus, and was 

near enough to be perceived from 'Tigrano- 

certa, the 3 raiſed cries of joy, and 

from the tops of the walls menaced the Ro- 

mans, by ſhewing them that cloud of aven- 
gers. But their joy was ſhort lived. 

Zacullus Lucullus called a council to deliberate up- 

marches „on the reſolution he ſhould take, Some Were 

meet him. for having him raiſe the ſiege, and march 

againſt Tigranes; others adviſed him to con- 

tinue the ſiege, and not to leave ſo impor- 

tant a place with - ſo ſtrong a garriſon be- 

hind him. He told them, that each of 

their opinions ſeparately were wrong, but that 

both together were right, He divided his 

army, left Murena with fix thouſand foot be- 

fore Tigranocerta; and taking with him the 

reſt of his infantry, which ſcarce amounted 


to ten thouſand men, with all his cavalry, + 
and about a thouſand troops armed with mifſ- 


Pliaſant. five weapons, he advanced boldly againſt. the 
ries of the Armenians, and incamped lain 


2 When the enemy ſaw this ſmall & a 


ber of the men, they vied with each other in DE 
Roman ds of them. Some of — were 0 924 


tr oops. >": uh 


Hor zwil ds e Corifals. 


of their ſpoils, that they played at dice for AR 683. 
them. Eath of the Generals and Kings, that — 


compoſed the court of Tigranes, went to of- 


fer to attack that handful of Romans with' 
their own people, againſt whom, ſaid they, 

it is below the dignity of the King of Kings 
to move in perſon. Tigranes himſelf was 


for ſhewing his wit on the occaſion, and faid 


the following words, which are become fa- 


mous: If they are Ambaſſadors, there are ow 
many of ' them; and if ſoldiers, too few. 
* ed thus in jeſts and brayadoes. 


25 morning Lucullus having Fd 


by Sende ſtand to their arms, he prepared 


aſs the river. The Barbarians were to 2 
the alt ; but as the rivtr made an angle to 


the Welt at the place where it was eaſieft to 


croſs it, Lucullus in moving to that ford, 


ſeemed to turn his back upon the enemy. 
Tigranes who perceived that motion, be; 
to triumph, and calling Taxiles, See, ſaid he, 


your invincible Romans are flying from us. Tax- © 


iles replied, I wiſh your Majahy's d fortuit 
mdy at this time prone eh what 7 0 thought 


incredible. But T ſee their arms glitter; "and 
know W they are upon a march, that they | 


cover them with uppercoats of leather. 


they advance againſt an enemy, they Bave their 6 


ſhields and helmets uncovered, bright and bin- 


ing. Whilſt he was fill ſpeaking theſe words, 


the firſt of the Roman Eagles was ſeen to 


wheel about, followed by the whole column, 


in order to paſs the river. How, cried out Ti- 
panes two or three times, in the greateſt A+ 


oniſhment, shofe people are coming to us ! He 
then applied to drawing up his army with great 


Precipitation. He 


took the centre himſelf, 
1 gave 
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A. R. 683. gave the right to the King of the Medes, 
n and the left to the King of the Adiabenians. 


He poſted in the front of the right wing 


that heavy unweildy Cavalry, in Which the 


Battle. 


Barbarians. placed great confidence. g 
When Lucullus was juſt about to paſs the 


3 e obſerved to him, that he was 


going to ht on an unlucky, day. It was 
th of October, the day in which Cæpio 
wy formerly been defeated by the Cimbri, 


and which from that. time paſſed as ominous, 


and was marked- as. ſuch. in .the Roman Ca- 
lendar. Well then, ſaid Lucullus, I am going 


to make a lucky day of it. At the ſame in- 


ſtant,” he paſſcd the river, and marched firſt 


towards the en . with a cuiraſs on, wrought 


in the manner o ſhells one over the other, 


and a robe with deep fringes. He held his 
ſword drawn in his hand, to ſhew his troops 


that it was neceſſary to join an enemy accu- 


ſtomed to fight at a diſtance, and to deprive 


them, by a ſudden and expeditious approach, 


of the ſpace they required for diſcharging 
their darts and arrows. 


He turned ſuddenly on the heavy armed 
Cavalry ; wage. peared on the enemy's. right; 


and having ob a= that . they. ogcupied the 


foot of an hill, on the top of which was a 
ſpace of even ground, to which the aſcent 


was not difficult, he gave orders to the Thra- 


cian and Gauliſh horſe to take that heavy 
Cavalry in flank, and to endeavour with their 


: ſwords to make them drop the long lances 
which they carried, wherein their whole force 


conſiſted. For as to the reſt, pinioned in 
ſome meaſure in their armour, Wut their 
Piſa (they could neither act ene AF 20 
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do y any hurt to the 97 enemy. At the ſame A. R. 683. p | 
e of Ant. C. 9. 


time Lucullus putting himſelf at the head 
two cohorts, puſhed forwards to gain the top 
of the hill, ſeconded by the ardour of his 
ſoldiers; who ſeeing their General march fore- 
moſt on foot, without regarding either fatigue 
or danger, followed him with courage and 
entire conſid enge. 
When he arrived at the top he cried dut 
twice, The victory is ours, ſoldiers, the victory 
#5 ours! and he ordered thoſe who attended 
him, not to diſcharge their javelins, but to 
keep them in their hands, in order to wound 
the enemy with them, in their legs and thighs, 
which were the only uncovered parts of their 
bodies. There was no occaſion to come to 
that. Thoſe: valiant Troopers, all covered 
with iron, had not the courage ſo much as 
to wait the coming up of the Romans; and 
as ſoon as they ſaw them approach, they ſname- 
fully fled, raiſing great cries. Nor was this 
all. In their terrible fright they threw. them- 
ſelves and their horſes into their Infantry, 
which they beat down, and put into diſorder; 
ſo that without either a wound, or à drop of 
blood ſhed, that infinite number of men were 
diſperſed and defeated. The Romans had on- 
ly to kill thoſe Barbarians who fled before 
them, or rather would have fled, for they 
could not, becauſe their ranks were cloſed, 
and being of great depth they clogged each 
other in ſuch a manner, that they could not 
clear themſelves to ff. "aj 


-  Tigranes had fled amongſt the firſt with 91,44 44 
a few followers; and ſeeing. his ſon in the Tigrans. 


ſame condition with himſelf, he took off his 
' diadem, and gave it him weeping, exhort- 
. ing 
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A. R. 683. ing him at the ſame time to fly a different 


Ant. C. 69. 


way. The young Prince did not dare to 
put on the diadem, and gave it to one of 


his. pages, in whom he placed moſt confi- 


Incredible 


Aaugbter 
of bis 


army. 


dence. That page, being taken priſoner, was 
carried to Lucuſlus; and the diadem of Ti- 

granes was a part of the ſpoils, and fell into 
the hands af the victors. s. 
The flaughter was horrible, and the more 
ſo, as Lucullus had taken the precaution to 


forbid his ſoldiers to amuſe themſelves in 


ſpoiling - the dead. © Accordingly marching 


over bracelets and gorgets, inriched with pre- 


cious ſtones, they purſued the Barbarians very 


far, continually putting them to the ſword, 


*rill their General, ſeeing the victory entirely 
compleat, gave the ſignal for retreating. 
The Romans then returning the ſame way 


they had moved, gathered the ſpoils at their 


eaſe. It is ſaid, that on the ſide of the 
Armenians above an hundred thouſand foot 
periſhed with almoſt all their Cavalry. The 
Romans had only an hundred wounded, and, 
ave nnd. +7 2 Re Note ge tl | 
We here ſee the prodigy of Sylla's vic- 


* 7 


tory at Cheronea repeated. One would al- 
moſt believe, that the - loſs of the Armenians 


was either exaggerated, or that of the Romans 


diminiſhed, at pleaſure. But it is certain, that 
all the Ancients, who have ſpoke of this 
event, have exhauſted themſelves in expreſ- _ 
ſing their ſurprize. One, according to Plu- 
tarch, faid, That the fun had never ſeen fuch 
a day; another, That the Romans were even 
aſhamed to have drawn their ſwords againſt ſuth 
contemptible enemies. 'Livy obſerved, that the. 


Romans had never gained a victory, in which 


their 
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their number was ſo much inferior to that of A. R. 683. 
the enemy; for the conquerors were not the Ant- C. 15 | 
twentieth. part of the conquered. 
But a more important obſervation is that Important 
made by the military men upon the con- + org? 
duct of Lucullus. They admired, as he had CE 
to make war ſucceſſively. with two great and Iacalla. 
powerful Kings, that he had known how-to _ 
conquer them by the quite different methods 
of protraction and expedition. For he ex- 
hauſted Mithridates before Cyzicum, and af- 
terwards at Cabiræ, by delays, and almoſt 
without action, and he cruſhed Tigranes by. 
"haſte and activity. He therefore acquired a 
glory, very uncommon amongft Generals, of 
employing both an active ſlowneſs, and a 
boldneſs that annihilates dane, by preventing | 
it. | 
| Mithridates was deceived by the latter; Mithri.- 
and imagining that Lucullus would act with ter -— 
his uſual reſerve and circumſpection, he did 
not think himſelf obliged to uſe diligence: 
for joining Tigranes. He was apprized of 
his ally's defeat by thoſe, who met him in 


granes. 


their flight, He ſought the King of Armenia, 


and having found him in a wretched condi- 

tion, dejected, terrified, in want of all things, 

he did not infult his misfortune ; and having 
diſmounted he deplored with him their common ww 
calamities, gave him a train and a guard ſuit- 

able to his rank, and endeavoured to re- animate 
him in reſpect to the future. Thoſe two 
Princes in conſequence applied bern ſel nen to 
aſſembling new forces. 5 
The natural conſequence of Lucullus's vic- Taking 
_ tory, was the taking of Tigranocerta. That and de. 
1 however did not ſurrender immediately, /ru#ion of 
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A. R 683. Manceus, who was it's governor, undertook 


Ant. C. 69. 


Xiphilin. P 


ex Dione. 


to defend it; and he did not fail to find 
the Romans employment for ſome time, eſ- 
ecially with the aſſiſtance of naphiba, which 
they diſcharged upon them. This is a kind 
of bitumen, which eaſily kindles, that takes 
hold of every thing, and which water itſelf 


can ſcarce extinguiſh. But a diviſion aroſe. 
in the city. Manceus diſtruſting the Greeks, 


and with reaſon, (for they were all for open- 
ing the gates to the Roman general) difarm- 


ed them. The latter apprehending ſomething 


worſe, roſe in a body, and having armed 
themſelves with clubs, and wrapt their ha- 


bits round their left arms to ſerve them in- 


ſtead of bucklers, they fought the Barbarians, 
who, compleatly armed as they were, could 
not reſiſt them; and the victors, as faſt as 


they beat down any one, - ſeized their arms. 
They were then in a condition to give terror ; 
and having made themſelves maſters of ſome 
.of the towers, that flanked the walls, they. 


_ entering. 


About 
twelve 
hundred 
thouſand 

| pounds. 

+ About 
 faventy 
pounds. 


called to the Romans, and aſſiſted them in 


Lucullus having in this manner taken Ti- 
granocerta, put only the King's treaſures in- 
to the quæſtors hands, and gave up the city 
to be plundered by the troops. There were 
found in it, without including the reſt, * eight 
thouſand talents of gold and filver coined ; 
and the general further diſtributed F eight 
hundred denarii to each ſoldier. Tigranes had 
drawn together abundance of comedians, mu- 
ſicians, and dancers, for the opening of a 
theatre, which he had cauſed to be erec- 
ted. The conqueror reſerved them to cele- 
brate the games, which he ſhould * 
| | 18 
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his triumph. He ſent home all the Greeks 4 R. 683. 
into their own country, ſupplying them with Ant. C. 6 
the expences of their journey. He treated 

the Barbarians in the ſame manner, whom Ti- 

granes had forced from their own countries to 
ſettle at Tigranocerta, which was deſtroyed in 

this manner before it was entirely finiſhed. 
Lucullus reduced it to the condition of a mean 

little town, and by diſperſing the inhabitants of 

a ſingle city, repeopled a great number, which _ 
conſidered him as their benefactor and ſecond : 
founder. 

Every thing (a ) elſe ſucceeded in like man- Lassi 
ner to this general, more deſirous of the 24in the 
glory of juſtice and - humanity than of that > oak. 
acquired by arms. And indeed, ſays Plu- ede 
tarch, his army, and ſtill more fortune, di- Barba- 
vided the latter with him; whereas the other rias,. 
was entirely due to his perſonal qualities and 
the lenity of a generous ſoul, improved by 
ſtudy and polite learning. Accordingly he 
ſubjected the Barbarians by this method even e | 
without employing force. He had found in | 
Tigranocerta ſeveral illuſtrious princeſſes, whom Dio | 
he treated with all the regard due to their XXXV. 
ſex and rank; and he thereby acquired the 
amity of the princes their husbands, who were 
in the ſervice of Tigranes. The Arabian kings 
came of themſelves to him, to put all their . 
ee into his hands. The nation of the So- Plot. 
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phenians, promiſed him obedience; and that of 


Ant. C. 69. the Gordyenians conceived ſuch an affection for 


him, that they were for leaving their countr7 
and cities to follow him with their wives and 
children. So warm an attachment for Lucullus 
was occaſioned by the following circumſtance. 
When Appius Claudius was ſent ambaſſador 
to Tigranes, he had made a conſiderable ſtay 
at Antioch, expecting that prince, who was 


actually employed at the ſiege of Ptolemais. 


The Roman did not loſe his time ; and knowing 
that Zarbienus, King of the Gordyenians, im- 


patiently bore the tyranny of Tigranes, he 


ſounded him, and opened a negotiation with 
him. But the intrigue was diſcovered, and the 


King of the Gordyenians was put to death with 


his wife and children, before the Romans enter- 
ed Armenia. When Lucullus was maſter of 
the country, he did not forget that unfortunate 
ally. He went to Gordyenia, cauſed obſequies 
to be celebrated to him, erected a funeral pile, 
which he adorned magnificently, as well with 


what the Gordyenian prince had poſſeſſed of 


moſt valuable, as out of the ſpoils conquered 
from Tigranes; he ſet fire to it himſelf, and 
made the cuſtomary libations with the relations 


and friends of Zarbienus. And laſtly, he erect- 


ed a ſuperb monument to him, employing for 
that * part of the treaſures, which he found in 
the palace of that prince. The reward of theſe 
humane acts of reſpect, was the affection which 
the ancient ſubjects of Zarbienus conceived for 
him. He found alſo in his magazines three 


millions of (a) medimni of corn: ſo that the Ro- 


man army enjoyed the utmoſt plenty, and a 


| (a) About fifteen millions of our buſels 


general 
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receiving a ſingle drachma from the public Ant. C. 


treaſury, ſuſtained the expences of the war by 
the was N ee 1 0. arte; 

In the mean time Tigranes and Mithridates r ane, 
ſpared no pains to draw the King of Parthia nd an- 
into their alliance, who was then called Sina- Sade, 


to the ting | 


truces (*). - Tigranes ſent ambaſſadors to him, e 


offer ing to cede Meſopotamia, Adiabenia, and thia. Let- 


that part of Armenia, which the Parthians had ze- of Ni- 


formerly taken from him, and he had after- #bridates 
wards reconquered. Mithridates wrote alſo a!“ ee 


letter to Sinatruces. His letter is ſtill extant <p 


amongſt the fragments of Salluſt, He ſhews Appian. 
in it great addreſs and ability, and repreſents Memnon, 
things in the light moſt advantagious to his in- Dio. 
tereſts, and moſt proper to make impreſſion | 
upon the prince he deſires. to gain. There had 
been wars between Tigranes and the Kings of 

- Parthia z and the preſent ſituation of the affairs 

of the two Kings of Pontus and Armenia did 

not invite him to join with them. Mithridates 
prevents thoſe two objections, and endeavours 1 
to give them the turn of proofs. Tigranes (a)) 
ſays he, now humbled, will receive the law 
„from you, and buy your alliance with ſuch 

“ conditions as you ſhall dictate: and as to 

* my misfortunes, if fortune had deprived me 

of many things, ſhe has at leaſt taught me 

* experience, the beſt ſource of good counſe] ; 


* Some authors ſay Phra - dendi; &, quod florentibus 
bates ſon of Sinatruces, optabile elit, ego non vali - 
(a) Ille obnoxius, qualem diſſimus præbeo exemplum, 
tu voles, ſocietatem accipiet: qua rectius tua componas. 

mihi Fortuna, multis rebus Salut. 155 
ereptis, uſum dedit bene ſua- | 


7 
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HORTENMSLTIUS, Czcirivs, Conſuls, 
and nothing is more deſirable for a great 


King like you, whoſe affairs are in a flouriſh- 
© ing condition, than to have an exam 


le in 

« me, that may ſhew you the method of” ſup- 

sporting yourſelf, and conducting your affairs 
* with more ſucceſs than I have done.“ 

Here follows. à violent invective againſt the 

Romans, in which Mithridates endeavours to 

rove, by reciting all their hiſtory, their inſa- 


tiable ambition, and unbounded avidity. 
theſe motives he aſcribes the war they 
him, of the events of which he repeats an a- 


To 


bridgment, giving an artificial account of his de- 
feats, which he attributes to unfortunate circum- 
ſtances, treaſons, and ſhipwrecks. From thence 
he proceeds ro infinuate to the King of Parthia, 


that he is menaced with the ſame dangers. 


% Do you (a) not know, ſays he, that the Ro- 


% mans, 


fince the ocean ſet bounds to their 
* conqueſts on the ſide of the weſt, have 


ce turned their arms towards the countries in- 


60 habited by us.? That from the beginning 


*© they have had nothing, which has not been 
„the fruits of injuſtice and violence, their. 
66 houſes, their wives, lands, empire? ? A vile 


{a) An i jgnoras mans; 


poſiquam ad Occidentem 
ergentibus finem Oceanus 
Fee, arma huc convertiſſe ? 
neque quidquam 2 principio 
niſi raptum habere ; domum 
conjuges, agros, imperium : 
convenas olim, fine patria, 
ſine parentibus, peſte condi- 
tos orbis terrarum: quibus 
non humana ulla neque di- 


vina obſtant, quin ſocios 


"=O gre of wretches in their origin, with- 


amicos procul juxta fitos | 
inopes potenteſque trahant 


excidantque ; ; omniaque non 


ſerva, & maximè regna, ho- 
ſtilia ducant — Romani in 
omnes arma habent ; acerri- 
ma in eos quibus victis ſpolia 
maxima ſunt. Audendo, & 
fallendo, & bella ex bellis 
ſerendo magni facti, per hunc 
morem exttinguent omnia, 
aut occident. 


e out 
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« the misfortune of the univerſe: neither di- Ant. C69. 


c vine nor human laws prevent them from at- 
“  tacking and deſtroying all that oppoſe them, 
ce even allies and friends, neighbouring or 
« foreign ſtates, the weak or the powerful; 
*in a word, they regard all as enemies, that 
* do not ſubmit to the yoke of ſlavery, and 
« eſpecially Kings. Arms they bear againſt - 
« all mankind, but particularly thoſe from 
«© whoſe defeat thy hope the greateſt ſpoils: 
«. Become great by audacity, deceit, and by 
„% making one war produce another, they muſt, 
* in purſuing the ſame conduct, either bear 
% down all before them, or periſh them- 
r OO gr, 

And laſtly Mithridates promiſes Sinatruces 
an eaſy and certain ſucceſs, if he will unite with 
him and Tigranes ; and at the ſame time, as 
the laſt motive, ſets before him (a) the glory 
he will acquire, at once by aiding great Kings, 
and deſtroying the robbers of the univerſe. | 
Lucullus had advice of this negotiation, and r,ull. ir 
endeavoured to render it abortive. The King for atrack- 
of Parthia heard the propoſals of both parties, 28 6 
with the reſolution to comply with neither, «ogg 
to remain. neuter. He was too much afraid of ,, ori 
the Romans, either to draw their arms upon «4 by zhe 
him, or to promote an exceſſive increaſe of their diſobedi- 
power in his neighbourhood. Lucullus diſſatiſ- rack : 
fied with this fluctuating and ambiguous con- pj. 
duct, and beſides ardent for glory, reſolved to 
attack him. He thought it glorious for him 

in the courſe of the ſame war to dethrone three 
(a)] Te illa fama ſequetur, | Regibus latrones gentium 
auxilio profectum magnis | oppreſſiſſe. e 
; > Kings, 
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Kings, and to carry his arms ſucceſſively, al. 
ways invincible, and always victorious, thro* 


the three greateſt empires at that time under 


heaven. = 5 555 

He therefore ſent orders to Sornatius, whom 
he had left in Pontus, as we have ſaid, with 
ſix thouſand men, to join him with thoſe troops 
in Gordyenia, from whence he intended to en- 
ter the country of the Parthians. But Sornatius's 


ſoldiers, that had long been hard to govern, 


and mutinous, then ſhewed their inſolence open- 
ly ; for neither perſwaſion, nor authority, 
could reduce them to march. On the contrary 


they declared, that they would not even con- 


tinue in Pontus, but would abandon it, and re- 
turn to Italy. The example of this diſobedience 


reached the camp of Lucullus like a contagion. 


His ſoldiers grown rich, and accuſtomed to 
voluptuouſneſs, were at length for renouncing 


the fatigues of war, and enjoying repoſe. Ac- 


cordingly, from their being informed of the re- 
volt of thoſe in Pontus, they cried them up as 
men of courage. Let us follow their exam- 


ple, ſaid they. Have we not ſerved lon 


„ able and honourable retreat! 


A.R. 684. 


Ant.C.68. 


Trgranes © 


and Mith-. 
ridates 
raiſe a 


aew army. 


cc arid gloriouſly enough to deſerve to be diſ- 
« miſſed, and to conceive thoughts of an agree- 
** Theſe mur- 
murs forced Lucullus to renounce the deſign of 
making war with the Parthians, and he pre- 
pared to march againſt Tigranee. 


Q. Mazcivs Rex. 
L. Cecitivs METELLUS.. 


The two Kings had paſſed the winter in 
making new preparations. At the beginning 
of the ſpring they found that they had aſſembled 


MARCOI vs, Czc1trvs, Conſuls. 
an army of ſeventy thouſand foot and thirty- 


five thouſand horſe. Maithridates, whom Ti- 


granes taught, by his misfortunes, ſuffered to take 
upon him the principal command, had raiſed 


theſe troops in Armenia, had divided them ac- 


- cording to the Raman method, and cauſed 
them to be exerciſed by officers of experi- 
ence, his own ſubje&ts. He had alſo cauſed 
great quantities of arms to be made in all the 
cities. However, with all this, the two Kings 
did not go in queſt of Lucullus, but the Roman 
general paſſed maunt Taurus to join them. 


4 
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He ſet out in the midſt of ſummer, and was Zacalis 
much ſurprized, when he had paſſed the moun- paſes 
tains to find the country on the other fide ſtill “Li. 


entirely verdagt. The mountains and woods, 
with which Armenia abounds, retard the fine 


rus ia gueft : 


of them. 


ſeaſon there. Theſe remains of winter did not 


prevent him from acting; and purſuing his 
plan of bringing the enemy to a battle, he 
ravaged the country, and alſo endeavoured to 


ſeize the magazines, which the two Kings had 


provided: for their armies. On this occaſion 
there were. ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, in which the Ro- 
man foot had always the advantage. But the 


Armenian cavalry very much incommoded the 


Romans, fighting after. the Parthian manner, 
and becoming often more formidable when 
they fled. They alſo made uſe of arrows, of 


which the wounds were very. dangerous; be- 


cauſe thoſe arrows had two iron points, one of 
which being weakly faſtened to the principal 
blade, entered into the wound ; but as it was 


very ſmall and had ſeveral beards,” it could 


not be extracted without great pain and diffi- 
culty. R335 36 e £4 12.4] | 
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A. R. 684. Lucullus, on the whole, had however the 
Ant. C. 68. advantage. He was maſter of the flat coun- 
%%% try; and Mithridates, incamped on an emi- 
battle, be pence, continually avoided a general action; 
prepares vhilſt Tigranes with the cavalry harraſſed the 
to befiege Romans in the plain. This manner of making 
Artaxata- var did not at all ſuit the Roman Jonas 
He therefore determined to employ the ſame 
expedient he had uſed the year before for for- 
cing the enemy to a battle; and he marched 
with deſign to beſiege Artaxata, one of the 
royal cities of Tigranes, in which were his 
wives and younger children. He judged with 
reaſon, that ſo tender an intereſt would not ſuf- 
fer the King of Armenia to remain quiet. Ac- 
cordingly Tigranes no ſooner perceived the de- 
ſign of Lucullus, than he marched to meet him, 
and incamped upon the bank of the river Ar- 
ſanias, which the Romans were to paſs in their 
way to Artaxata. e hy 
Lucullus thought, that to ſee the enemy and 
1 8 ;, to conquer them, was the ſame thing. Accord- 
r ingly full of confidence, he paſſed the river, 
cullu and drew up his army in battle. His front 
gains the conſiſted of twelve cohorts, making in all ſix 
., thouſand men. The other cohorts: formed the 
body of reſerve, to move on all ſides as it 
might be neceſſary; for the great number of 
the enemy made the Roman general appre- 
hend, that they might endeavour to ſurround 
him. As ſoon as they came to blows, the Ro- 
man infantry had ſoon decided the victory. 
The Barbarians, as well horſe as foot, could not 
ſtand their ground before them, who no ſooner 
appeared, than they betook themſelves to flight. 
Three Kings were preſent at this battle. Ti- 
granes, Mithridates, King of Pontus, and ano- 
| 5 1 cher 


% 


ther Mithridates, King of the Medes. Not A.R.684. 


one of the three ſhewed leſs reſolution than the Ant. C. 68. 


King of Pontus: he fled ſhamefully ; being 
long accuſtomed to make no reſiſtance againſt 
Lucullus. The Barbarians were entirely de- 


feated. The ſlaughter however was not ſo 
great as in the battle of the preceding year; 


but there were more perſons of note among the 
dead. | f + 


. . Tigranes had been entirely ruined, if the The muris 
nying of _ 
his ſoldiers 
prevents 
him from 


Roman troops had anfwered the ardour and ac- 
. tivity of their general. Lucullus was for puſh- 
ing the conquered enemy, and compleating the 


conqueſt of the vaſt dominions of the King of conpleat- 
Armenia. The badneſs of the ſeaſon abſolutely ing h, 


diſguſted his ſoldiers. It was now the autum- © 


nal equinox, and the country was already co- 


vered with froſt and ſnow, which rendered the 


rivers impracticable. Theſe difficulties did not 


ſtop Lucullus. But a diſobedient army, which 


had once before given their .general the law, 
could not fail of carrying their point with ſo 
ſpecious a pretext. Accordingly, after having 
marched with tranquillity enough for ſome 


days, they on a ſudden began to ſhew their re- 
he gap At firſt they behaved with ſome 


ind of moderation, ſending their tribunes to 
make their remonſtrances to Lucullus. But not 
obtaining any thing by this method, they aſ- 
ſembled in bodies in a tumultuous manner, and 


during the night nothing was heard but con- 


fuſed and menacing cries from their tents; ſo 


that the general ſeeing all things prepared for a 


revolt, was exceedingly embarraſſed. 


nqueſt of 
Armenia. 


Ie had recourſe to exhortations and entrea- 


ties, conjuring his ſoldiers to have but a little 


Patience, till they had compleated the deſtruc- - 


tion 


A. R. 684. 
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tion of the Carthage of Armenia. So he called 
the city of Artaxata, which was ſaid to have 
been built by Hannibal, when that illuſtrious 
fugitive, after the defeat of Antiochus, 'had re- 


ited from the court of Artaxias, the head of 
the houſe from which Tigranes was deſcended. 


Lucullus - was therefore for animating his troops 


by the motive of deftroying that monument 


of the greateſt enemy the Romans had ever 


had. Fut nothing was capable of altering 


them: he was reduced to repafs mount Tau- 
rus, and ſet down before Niſibis, a city ſitu- 


He beſßege. 
and takes 
Niſibit. 


— 


ated in a mild climate, and in the midſt of a 


fertile county. 5 


In this place, which was then important, and 
which in proceſs of time became very famous 
under the emperors, Guras the brother of Ti- 
granes had the honour of commandant; but 


the perſon who really executed the functions of 
that office, was the ſame Callimachus, who had 


defended Amiſus againſt the Romans, and on 
quitting it had fet fire to it. Lucullus attack - 


ed Niſibis with vigour, and at the end of a few 


days carried it by ftorm. Guras, who became 


his priſoner, was treated with favour and hu- 
manity. But Callimachus, though he promiſed 


to diſcover hidden treaſures, could not obtain 


grace. The victor cauſed him to be laden 


with chains, and kept in that condition with his 
army till his triumph; reſolving to make him 
then undergo the puniſhment he deſerved for 
burning of Amiſus. He could not forgive 
him for having deprived him of the fatisfac- 
tion of exerciſing his clemency and generoſity, 


in reſpect to one of the moſt illuſtrious of the 


_ Greek cities. 


The 
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The Roman army took up it's winter - quar- AR 684. 
ters in it's new conqueſt, and paſſed the bad Ant. C. 68. 
ſeaſon cue and at p r in a + good 
* and a fine country. | 


M. Achius GLanmro A. 60 
C. Cauruxurus Don e | 5:6 doc. j. 


itherto Lueullus had been continually at- Beginning 
tended by the moft glorious 1 y. But _ 
from this period, as if the favourable: wind, Ae 
that had hitherto ſo faithfully filled his ſails, 
had abandoned him on a ſudden, he was obli- 
= to ſtruggle inceſſantly with obſtacles, and 

nd . and quick-ſands every where. His 
virtue ſupported him: he was always the ſame 
man, and of the ſame undaunted courage; but 
that luſtre, that felicity of ſucceſs, was wanting 
to all his enterprizes; and miſcarrying in every 
thing he undertook, he was very near n 
even the glory of his paſt victories. | 

He might have aſcribed great part of this Eagle. 
to himſelf, having taken no manner of pains or np 1 
to conciliate the affection of his ſoldiers. He . Per- 
did nt know how to render himſelf amiable, in of his 
and looked upon every ſtep taken to pleaſe oeh. 
thoſe whoſe duty it was to obey, as a leflening : 
of his perſon, and a degradation of command. T 
His haughtineſs roſe ſo high as to obſerve no 
forms even with the principal officers of his 
army, and ſuch as might become his equals. 
And thus we ſee, that no human virtue is ex- 
empt from ſome blot or failing. Lucullus, to 
conſider him in every other light, appears a 
-moſt accompliſhed perſon; a great general, a 
great orator, one that loved and cultivated 
the * full of 6 and. noble ſenti- 
5 n 
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AR. 685. ments, and capable of meriting eſteem and even 
Ant. C. 67. admiration, both in war and peace. He had 

wanted namuß had he poſſeſſed the art of 

: making himſelf beloved. 55H 2 Tak as 
Origin of The diſcontent of his ſoldiers had a very re- 
the diſcon- mote origin. Two ſucceſſive winters, in which 
tient e bis they had undergone great fatigues, firſt near 
army. Cyzicum, and next before Amiſus, had began 
to occaſion their complaints. The winters that 
enſued, afforded them no great mitigation. 

They had been obliged to paſs them all either 

in the enemy's country, or, if not, in camp; 

for Lucullus never put his troops into quarters 

in any of the Greek cities, or of the allies of 
the Roman people. This diſcipline was cer- 
tainly ſevere; and being attended with haughti- 
neſs of behaviour, it could but alienate the ſol- 
diers, who knew, that their ſubſtitution had no 
longer duration than that of the ſervice, and 
that when they returned into their country, and 
from ſoldiers were become citizens, they ſhould 
repoſſeſs a kind of equality with their gene- 
We | EI „„ N 
Tie el. In this bad diſpoſition of mind they received 
diers are advice, that they were ſeconded in Rome by 
apported haranguers, whom envy excited againſt Lucul- 
by rag „ lus, and who publickly accuſed him of an inſa- 
2 —_ tiable avidity of command, and of riches. The 
dicbands people were told, that Lucullus had not puſhed 
part of either Mithridates or Tigranes with vigour, 
Lucullus after having defeated them; in order to leave - 


”_ and thoſe two kings time to retrieve. their affairs: 
poi 1 5 1 „ 35 
bim fuc- Which made him neceſſary, and ſupplied him 
ceſſors., with a pretext for keeping, during a long ſuc- 
_ ceſſion of years, an unbounded command, that 
ut. included Cilicia, the province of Aſia, Bithy- 
Nia, Paphlagonia, Galatia, Pontus, Armenia, 
* | 6 and 


WT, 


Aerrive trunntbe Conſeld 


and Colchis, as far as the Phaſis. And, in the A. R. 6a 
taſt place, ſaidl one of thoſe wretched declaim- Ant. C. 


ers, be bas lately plundered: the royal city of Li- e. 
grants, as if e bad ſent him to prey upon the 


kings, and not to. ſubdue them.” Another, this Cic. pro 
us, diſplayed a painting to the eyes Sext.n.g3. 


was e 
of the peop OY which the houſe Lucullus had“ 


cauſed to be built in the country was drawn; a 
worthy cenſure of a luxury, which he ſoon ex 
ceeded himſelf, and which he only condemned 
out of envy. Theſe diſcourſes and artifices had 
their effect; and the people firſt decreed, that 
the oldeſt of Lucullus's troops, and eſpecially 
Fimbria's legions,” ſhould be diſmiſſed: in the 
ſecond place, that he ſhould be appointed ſuc- 
ceſſors, Who were Q. Marcius Rex, Conſul the 
preceding year, for Cilicia, and M. Acilius 

Glabrio, actually Conſul, for Bithynia and Pon- 
tus, and to command in the war againſt the 
| kings Mithridates and Tigranes. | 


' Rad e en are the final 5100 0 thy Th fl. 


authority of Lucullus, and perhaps contribute 
more than any thing elſe” to excite his ſoldiers“ 


q %%% of the 


. him, were the diſcourſes and intrigues dy by 

bf a man, of whom we ſhall have frequent oc- the air 
caſion to ſpeak. in the ſequel, and of whom we'cour/es of 

ſhall never have any thing not bad to ſay. This F. Clodias. 


was P. Clodius, whoſe enmity to Cicero has 
made him ſo famous; a truſy wicked man, 
who diſhonoured the luſtre of his birth and name 

by all manner of crimes ; a man void of ho- 
nour, and all ſenſe of ſhame-and probity; bold 
and raſh enough to dare all things, and de- 
bauched to ſuch an exceſs, as to be ſulpected, not 
without foundation, of inceſt with all his ſiſters, 


one of whom was the wife of Lucullus. Clodiuus 


was at that time in the army of his brother- in- 
Vor. Al. ä bh 85 R 
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A. R. 685. lav, greatly diſſatisfied for not having been ſo 
Ant. C. much conſidered as he deſired. He had ambition 
* enough to aſpire at the firſt rank; and however, 

his bad morals. and unworthineſs determined 
Lucullus to prefer many others before him. 
This factious relation therefore ſought revenge, 

by inflaming the ſoldiers againſt their General. 
He applied himſelf in particular to thoſe, 
who had ſerved under Fimbria, and who were 
of themſelves, as I have already, ſaid ſeveral 
times, much inelined to ſedition. He pre- 
tended concern for them, aſking, Whether 
« ſoldiers who had grown old under arms, were 
<« never to ſee an end of wars and fatigues'; 
< whether they were to paſs their lives in-attack- 
„ ing all nations one after another, and ſuc- 
<« ceſſively to overrun the whole Univerſe; and 
that without any other advantage from ſo 
<« many labours and dangers, than to be em- 
<« ployed in convoying the carriages and camels 
of Lucullus, laden with golden veſſels glit- 
„ tering with gems.” The ſoldiers of Pompey, 
on the contrary, ſaid he, who have neither driven 
 Mithridates and Ti igranes into uninhabitable deſerts, 
nor forced the royal cities of Ala, but wha have 
only had to oppoſe ſome exiles in Spain and flaves 
in Italy, now enjoy perfect repoſe. with their wives 
and children, poſſeſſing good lands, and inbabiting 
fine cities. If therefore, added he, we are de- 
ined. to make war without end, let us reſerve the 
frrength we have for a General, who makes it 
_ his greatef glory to rie the ſoldiers, that ”ove 

_ ferved hi im well 

Mithri- lt js eaſy to conceive What affect ſuch dit 
_ and courſes produced among the troops. Lucullus 
3 lane was no longer maſter of them, and their diſ- 
. obedience. reduced. * to ſuffer = 3 | 
ſelves. x Fa | 


N Carrvantos, Conil. 


to be taken Tom hits" by conquered enemies, A. R. 684 
For Tigranes and Mithridates did not fail to Ant. C. 
take advantage of his involuntary inaction. The . 
firſt re-entered Armenia, and obliged L. Fan- Appian. 
nius, who commanded there for the Romans, Dio. 


to ſhut himſelf up in a caſtle, where he would 


very ſoon have been forced to ſurrender, if 


Lucullus had nat ſent him aid. 

Mithridates on his fide, with four 808 
of his own troops, and an equal number of Ar- 
mepians, with which Tigranes had ſupplied him, 
took meaſures for reconquering his-dominions, 


and partly ſucceeded in it, not ſo much in effect 


of his own valour and the affection of his people 


for their rightful and natural Prince, as the 
faults of bis enemies. For the Commanders, 


whom Lucullus had left in theſe newly ſub- 
jected countries, not only acted with negligence, 


but by theit exactions made the Roman Go- 
vernment hateful. In conſequence Mithridates 


found an eaſy entrance into Pontus. Fabius 
Adrianus having marched againſt him, was de- 
feated, and put to the rout, ſo that the body of 
troops, which he commanged, would have been 
either entirely diſperſed or deſtroyed, if the King 
of Pontus, whilſt he expoſed his perſon with 
the boldneſs of a young warriour, though near 


ſeventy years old, had not received two wounds 
that obliged him to quit the field, one on the 
knee with a ſtone, and the other with an arrow 
a little below the eye. This event flackened 


the ardour of the victors; and enabled the re- 
mainder of the Romans, With their chief, Adri- 
anus, to gain the fort of Cabiræ, in which they 
ſhut themſelves up. 


Michridates was not long keyed by bis 


wounds. Hie cauſed them to be dreſſed by the 


G 2 Agarians, 
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A. R. 685. Agarians, a Scythian: nation, who, as Appian 


. An, 


67. 
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tells us, had the ſecret to cure wounds with the 
poiſon of ſerpents. I leave this fact to be bet- 
ter determined by the profeſſors of phyſic, 
which I repeat as I find it in my author. The 
king of Pontus was no ſooner. cured, than he 


went to beſiege Adrianus. But he was ſoon 


informed, that Triarius was arrived, . with all 
the troops he could haſtily draw together. He 
did not think it proper to wait for him, and 
retired. Triarius purſued him as far as Comanæ, 
and even gained a ſmall advantage over him, 


which put an end to the campaign. Fox all 


that I have juſt been relating concerning the 


motions of Tigranes and Mithridates, belongs 
to the preceding year, and the time, when 


Lucullus beſieged Niſibis, and after having 
taken it, put his troops into winter quarters 
there. 5 as] 1 pains ate 


Bloody de- At the return of the ſpring, Mithridates, Ss 


feat of without doubt had received conſiderable recruits, 
Triarius. undertook to drive Triarius entirely out of the 


kingdom of Pontus, before Lucullus had time 
to come to his aid. The Roman kept ſome 
time upon the defenſive, and declined a battle. 
The king, to force him to it, prepared to at- 
tack a caſtle, in which was all the heavy bag- 
gage of the Roman army.. This ſtep ſucceeded. 
The foldiers of Triarius, being unwilling to loſe 
their baggage, forced their commander. to fight, 
who allo flattered himſelf. with the hope of con- 
quering in the abſence of his general. The two 


armies met three miles from Ziela or Zela, a ci- 
ty, that became famous in the Roman Hiſtory 


from this action. Triarius was entirely de- 
teated ; and only ſaved ſome ſcattered remains 


of his troops from laughter, becauſe Mithri- 


dates 


AciLlivs, CAL PURN TVs, Conſuls. 


dates was again wounded. As that prince had A. R. 68g. 
amongſt his troops many perſons dreſt and Ant. C. 
armed after the Roman manner, he did not = 
, ſuſpect a centurion, that approached: him, and 

who, when he leaſt ſuſpected it, gave him a 
wound in the thigh with his ſword. The cen- 


turion was killed upon the ſpot. But the king 
was ſo much hurt, that it was neceſſary to carry 


him off immediately; and his generals cauſed 
the retreat to be ſounded, and deſiſted from 
purſuing the Romans. This was the moſt bloody 


defeat they had experienced during the whole 
courſe of this war againſt Mithridates; and 


Cicero had reaſon to ſay, that (a) that prince, 
after having been conquered, did more than he 


could have hoped, when his forces were entire. 


Seven thouſand Romans remained upon the field 
of battle, amongſt whom were four and twenty 


tribunes, and an hundred and twenty centu- 
rions. The ſame (5) Cicero, without entering 


into any detail, gives us a ſtill ſtranger idea of. 
the loſs of the Romans on this occaſion, when 


he ſays, that Lucullus received the news of it 


from the rumour that ſpread; and not from 


any ſoldier who had eſcaped from the battle. 
Lucullus could not prevent theſe misfortunes, 


for his ſoldiers had refuſed to follow him. When 


they knew that Triarius was in danger, ſhame 
rendered.'them tractable, and they conſented to 
march. But it was too late, and Lucullus did 


| not arrive in 1 -Poncus till after the diſaſter. It | 


7 a) Vicus 8 ack ha quæ 5 


- potuit, quam tum incolumis tanta fuit, ut eam ad aures 


nunquam eſt auſus optare. L. Luculli non ex prælio 
Cic. pro L. Manil, . 25. nuncius, fed ex ſermone ru- 
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AR. 685. was not without great 'difficulty, that he ſaved 


Ant. C. 
67. 


Invincible 


obſtinacy 


of the ſol- 


diers of 


Lucullus. 


AEILIUS; CALPURN Vs; Confuls: 


Triarius from the fury of the ox aq. who were 
for tearing him in pieces. ſupphed him 
with means for eſcaping by "chu SN. 

Mithridates had always been afraid of Lu- 
cullus, and as ſoon as he came againſt him, he 
induſtriouſly ſought delays, contenting himſelf 
with keeping in ſecure poſts ; and the rather, 


as he expected Tigranes, Who having repofiel- 


| ſed himſelf of the greateſt part of his domi- 


nions, had aſſembled a conſiderable. army, and 


was upon the march to aid him. The Roman 


General not being able to force Mithridates to 
hazard an action, reſolved to move againſt Ti- 
granes, in hopes to find his troops fatigued: by 
a long march, and to defeat them with eaſe; 


by. attacking them unexpectedly, This plan 
Was well formed; but the Roman: ſoldiers dif- 


concerted it by obſtinate diſobedience; for after 
having followed- their great Captain ſome time, 


when they ſaw that he directed his march to- 


wards Cappadocia, they abſolutely refuſed to 
o on. There was no kind of ſubmiſſion to 
which Lucullus did not deſcend, in hopes of 
diſſwading them. . He went from tent to tent, 
imploring them with tears, taking them by 
the hand, and uſing all manner of careſſes that 


he could imagine. But the evil had taken 


too deep root to admit of a remedy. They 
preſented him their empty purſes with bitter 
reproaches, and told him, that he who enrich- 
ed only himſelf by war, ought to make war 


| alone, 7 


What particularly ncaa che infolengs 8 


Fimbria's legions, was their being informed of 


the decree, by which they were diſbanded, 


That 


| my Glabrio e to ſucceed Lucullus. 


Acfribs, CAiruxv ius, Confuls 3) 
That Conſul was already in Bichynia, and hatt A. R. 68g. 


cauſed publication to be made in all the adja- Ant. C. 


cent countries, that the Roman people had put ©7: 
an end to Lucullus's command, and that he 
prohibited all perſons from following and obey- 
ing his orders, upon pain of confiſcation of 
their eſtates.” The ſoldiers of Fimbria in con- 
fequence conſidered Lucullus only as a private 
perſon, without any legal power or authority. 
All that the ſoldiers of the other legions, who | 
ſtill reſpected their General, could obtain from 
theſe mutineers, was, that they ſhould continue 
with the army to the end of the campaign; 
but on expreſs condition, that if the enemy did 
not appear during that interval, they ſhould be 


7 . pr {nk © 
$4 SS S$ + V+ 


entirely at liberty to withdraw. 


23 Lucullus was under the neceſſity of comply- They g on 


ing with what they thought fit to grant, to to incredi- 
avoid being totally abandoned, and ſeeing the % in/e- 
whole country return again into the hands of moe - _ 
the Barbarians. * Thus, thinking himſelf happy n. 
in having a body of an army, which however 
did not ſerve him, he was compelted to fuffer 
Cappadocia to be ravaged by Tigranes, and 
to bear the inſults of Mithridates, after having 
wrote to the Senate, that he had ſubdued anc 
taken the ſpoils of thoſe two Kings, and that 
it was neceffary to ſend to him,, according to 
cuſtom, ten Commiſſioners to regulate with him 
the ſtate of his new conqueſts. They arrived in 
effect at the time of which we are ſpeaking, and 
found Lucullus fo little maſter of the enemy's 
country, that his own troops were not at his 
command ; but, on the contrary, ruled, and gave 
him the law. He was reduced to declare, that 
the remainder of the war related no longer to 
him, but to Glabrio, 3 been nominated 
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A R. 685. to ſucceed him; whilſt Glabrio on his ſide, 


8 Ant. Go 


P lutarch* 4 


- who had expteſſed great ardour, when he be- 
lieved, that he had nothing to do but to reap 
the fruits of his predeceſſor's victory, kept 
aloof, when he had a ſenſe of the difficulty and 
danger. 

In the mean time the end of the Kannen 
arrived, which was the term they had pre- 
ſcribed for their ſervice to Lucullus. They were 
not contented with putting that menace in execu- 
tion, they even treated their general with an in- 
ſolence ſcarce credible. They quitted the camp, 
and having drawn their ſwards, they called up- 
on the enemy with great cries, who not appear- 
ing. after having andiſhed them in the air 
with all the motions uſed by ſoldiers in battle, 
they pretended they had performed their en- 
| ter ak and declared they would retire, 

ucullus was under the neceſſity of diſmiſſing 
them. He alſo ſent part of the other troops to 
Glabrio, and kept with him only an inconſi- 
derable number of ſoldiers, with whom it was 
impollible for him to undertake. any thing boy: 
wen hu 89 
And in this manner terminated all the cork 


. ous victories of Lucullus. One ſingle failing 


coſt him the fruits of many virtues; and with 
out having experienced perſonally a ſingle de- 


feat, his havghtineſs hurt him mare than the 
loſs of many battles could have done. t If to 
„all the other great qualities he poſſeſſed, ſays | 
% Plutarch, valour, activity, tranſcendant abi- 
« lity,. ; and the love of Juſtice, he had Joined 
* the ON: eſſential, which is the art of con- 
$6 ciliating affeRion, the Empire of the Ro- 
*© mans would not have had the Euphrates for 


££ LY 8 boundary, Yr the extremities of the Eaſt 


66 and | 


EMILIUSs, VoreArlus, Conſuls. 89 
« and Caſpian ſea. For by conquering Ti- AR. 658. 
„ granes, they would have taken advantage of hut. G 
< his victories, and ſubjected all the nations . 
« that prince had conquered. And as to the 
« Parthians, they were not ſo powerful then as 
% afterwards, when Craſſus attacked them. 
Torn by civil wars, and harraſſed by their 
e neighbours, they were not capable even of 
«« reſiſting a king of Armenia.“ 

The advantages gained by ee turned, The wvide- 
in the ſequel, to the prejudice of the Roman 71% / La- 
name. For, as the ſame hiſtorian obſerves, mo 4 
whoſe reflections are always juſt and material, % u ofor- 
the conqueſt of Tigranocerta and Niſibis, tunes of 
e the immenſe riches brought from-thoſe coun- Caſſus. 
tries to Rome, and the diadem of Tigranes 
++ borne in pomp in the triumph of Lucullus; 

„ theſe were what gave Craſſus the idea and 
c deſire of carrying the Roman arms into the 
„ Eaſt. He imagined, that thoſe Barbarians 
e were only an eaſy prey for whoever ſhould 
„go to fetch it. But the arrows of the Par- 
% thians ſoon taught him the contrary; and his 
0 deplorable defeat, ſhews, that Lucullus owed 
« his victories, not ſo much to the imprudence 
„ and effeminacy of the enemy, as to his own | 


4 
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NI. r ene i ham bf A. R. 686. 
. Vorcarius Turrus. eee 3 | 6. 


K * in Aſia continued in a kind a Pompey is 
ſu pence. Lucullus could act no longer. Gla- N 
brio, as it appears, was a perſon of mean parts , ; 
and capacity. A new general, who was nomi- 
nated in the year upon which we are now en- 
tering. rekindled the war, and at length termi- 


nated 


90 AM1iLIUs, VoLCATIUS, Conſuls. 


A. R. 686. nated it. This was Pompey, who the year be- 
| 5 C fore had received an almoſt unlimited com- 


mand for attacking and deſtroying the pirates, 


and who, after having gloriouſſy compleated 


that enterprize, obtained again an enormous in- 


creaſe of power from the command of the war 
againſt Mithridates, which a law, paſſed by 
the Tribune Manilius, gave him, beſides all 
that he already poſſeſſed. I ſhall ſpeak of theſe 
facts in the ſequel with extent, upon which 1 
only touch at erde mM N 0 er 
to Lucullus. 


Ba bebha- Nothing could be more diſagrecable- to that py 


viour of General, than to have Pompey for his ſucceſſor. 
Pompey , There had always ſubſiſted between them, and 
2 even in the lifetime of Sylla, an emulation, 
Plut. in that came very near envy and hatred. Hitherto 
Luc. & Lucullus might have pretended to equality with 
omp. him; but at-preſent Pompey triumphed, and 


even took pleafure in improving all his advan- 


vantages for mortifying his enemy. Accord- 


ingly cauſing decrees to be fixed up in all the 
eities, he commanded the Roman troops to re- 

ir to him, wherein he was punctually obeyed, 
— even beyond what he had a right to expect. 
For Fimbria's legions, who had obtained their 
diſmiſſion by a decree of the people, with which 


they had forced Lucullus to e, volunta- | 


rily joined Pompey's enfigns. 
Every thing elſe paſſed. in much the ſame 
manner. Pompey ſummoned the Princes and 


Magiſtrates of the Aſiatic Nations, and direct- 


ed them to have no regard to the orders of 


Lucullus. The latter, in concert with the ten 
Commiſſioners, had made ſome regulations, 
decreed rewards to ſome, and puniſhment to 


__ ** to their having deſerved well 
| Or 


1 
A þ 


et vs, Vor car ius, Confals; 


or ill of the Commonwealth. Pompey cant 4. R. 666 
ted all theſe deerees, and wherever he went ſuf- _ 5 


feted nothing to ſubſiſt that had been inſtituted ©* 
by Lucullus, affecting, if poſſible, to render 
him contemptible in every thing, and to cauſe 
himſelf to be conſidered a8 ſole arbiter in all 
<< | 


Luculles, 'highty offended; cauſed complies lee 
to be made to Pompey by ſome of their com- / he true 
mon friends, and in conſequence the two Gene- Generali. 


rals had a meeting near a ſmall town in Gala- 


tia, A thing happened there of little import- 


ance indeed, but which was looked on as an 


omen. As both of them had gained great vic- 


tories, the Faſtes of their hE&ors were incircled 
with laurel. Thoſe of Lucullus were freſh -and 
een, becauſe they came from a country cover- 


ed with trees: Pompey's, on the contrary, were 


withered,” having paſſed through a dry. region 
in which there was no verdure. The liftors of 


Lueullus in conſequence, out of politeneſs for 


thoſe of Pompey, having given them part of 


the fine laurel branches, which they carried, this 
was obſerved, and taken for an omen, that 


the trophies of Lucullus ſhould ferve to Eralt | 


Pompey's glory. 2 


The converſation Beret oh two Generals Tei cn. 
began by compliments. They mutually on verſation 


ratulated - each other upon their victories; 
_ copious ſubject for both; and there were other © 


motives for their treating each other with re- 454 end, 
ſpe&. Lueulſus was the ſenior both as to age, with re- 
and in the Conſulſhip. Pompey had on his Fes 


ſide more different commands, and two tri- 


umphs. But when they came to ſpeak of af- 


fairs, they ſoon changed tone. The converſa- 


ton degenerated into the —— NET 
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great perſonages. Pompey reproached Lucul- 
jus with his paſſion for money, and the prodi- 
ious riches he had acquired during the war. 
Lucullus objected to Pompey his inſatiable 7 
bition, that was for engroſſing all things. 
Hiſtorian obſerves, that they both were in = 
right. Their friends were obliged to ſeparate 
them, and they parted more virulent againſt 


each other than ever. Lucullus was ſtiſl for 


continuing to diſpence rewards and puniſh- 


ments. Pompey annulled all his decrees, and 


took from him all his troops, except ſixteen 
hundred men, the moſt intractable 6. all, and 
whom for that reaſon he judged aſcleſs to him- 
ſelf, and diſagreeable to Lucullus. 


Their djſ- Their animoſity. could not contain itſelf, but 
courſe of broke out, whenever they ſpoke of each other. | 
each other. Pompey leſſened: his predeceſſor's exploits; 


ſaying, +* That he had had nothing to fight 


«© with but an empty ſhew, full of pomp and 


« glare, but void of any real force; whereas 
« for himſelf, he ſhould have good and well- 
armed troops to beat, whom Mithridates, 
e become wiſe from his misfortunes, had 
e taught to adorn themſelves no longer with 
* gold and ſilver, but to ſtrengthen themſelves 


* 


„ with ſteel ; placing his confidence for the 


cc future in ſhields, ſwords, horſes, and all | 
L that conduces to making a good reſiſtance. 
Lucullus retorted upon him not unhappily. He 


treated what he left for Pompey to do as a meer 


ſhadow, a phantom of war, and he compared 
that general to thoſe equally greedy and coward 
ly birds that prey upon bodies which others have 
killed, tearing to pieces their leavings. In the 
ſans. manner, added he, be came lo put an end 

"” 


Ea 111 vs, ee r 1 vs; - Confuls: 


to the wars. with. Lepidus, Sertorius, Spartacus, A. R. 686. 
and aſcribed io himſelf the glory that * 8 


10 Catulus,  Metellus, and Craſſus. And how 
ſhould the trophies of Pontus and 1 not 
tempt bim, him who was not aſhamed to aſe 
to himſelf a ſhare in a triumph over ſlaves? 
What honour might not theſe two great men 
have done themſelves, if, inſtead of ſeeking to 


depreciate each other, out of a mean ſpirit of 
malignity, they had, on the contrary, induſtri- 
ouſly extolled each other's exploits. But paſſion 
blinds men, and makes them hurt themſelves, 


through the low deſire of ; injurivg their aer. 
ſaries. 


Lucullus, 5 his return to ye ad great I 


| obſtacles to his triumph, which was put off du- 
| ring almoſt three years. I ſhall ſpeak. of it in 
it's place. We muſt now go back again, in 
order to give a great number of facts a place 
here, which we have been obliged to poſtpone. 
The courſe of theſe facts will bring us aged to 
the 1 of e l Mihidaten 
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6 ny two Confuls. - 
- - " Roman knight NA the cenſors. He reinſtates 
rhe tribunitian Mice in all its rights. Cor- 


co N 2 E NT 6. 
ompey paſſes in roving. as'a 


© ruption of the judges. Hortonſius had a great 


% 


Hoy ys Cicero. D. Marcius 
to command in Cilicia. ' Pompey charged with 


are in this corruption. Law for dividing 


' the adminiſtration of juſtice between the ſenate, 
Knights, and the tribunes of the treaſury. Ac- 
© euſation of Verres, his crimes. Confidence of 

Verres in his money, and the proteiFion of Hor- 
tenſius. Lauduble conduct of Cicero. Verres 


baniſhes himſelf, without waiting the ſentence. 


* Suſpicion little probable, caſt by Plutarch upon 
Cicero. That 2 ator compoſed the frue pieces of 
0 


the accuſation of Verres after the affair. Siuty- 


pur ſenators ſtruck out of tbe lin by the 73 
ſors, 'of which number were C. Antonius, P 


Lentulus Sura, and 9. Curius. The e ing of 
uſand 


the Luſtrum. Above nine hundred t 
d citizens. The two Conſuls are reconciled, and 
Ami ſs their armies. Birth of Virgil. Conſe- 
cation of the capitol. Ciceros Mdileſhip. War 


declared againſt the Cretans. Firſt ſucceſſes of 
Hortenſius at the bar: His memory, geſture, 


and application to eloquence. He flags much 


_ his life, and his reputation comes to no- 
51 his death. Effeminacy and luxury 


tenſius. His affability; and friendſhip 
2 Conful. He goes 


the war againſt the pirates. Troubles in the 


city. Law of Roſcius concerning the ' Roman 
knights. © Conteſts betweem Cornelius the tribune 


and Piſo the conſul, in reſpef to their "laws 


ga againſt canvaſſing. Piſo excludes Palicanus From 
ie conſulſhip. Law of Cornelius concerning 
© exemptions granted by the ſenate only. Ano- 
"ther law to "_—_ the Prætors to adjudge « cauſes 


chn- 


Emulation between Craſſus and Pompey: 
conformabiy to their © editts. Violent flats of 


- the Commonwealth. Cornelius accuſed. . Cicero 


- defends. bim. . Pompey char, ed with the- war 


againſt Mitbridates. Manilius's motive in cau- 


Ang the command of the war againſt Mithri- 


_ + dates to be given to Pompey.. Cicero Prator. 


. He condemns Lucinius Macer,, He takes ayes 
Lin te fence of ae „ 


Emulation between C R ASS U 8 and Poxceny. 


| Reſume the A of the city with the con- e 
ſulſhip of two very famous perſons, Craſ- of Aer 


ſis and Pompey. They were rivals in glory, 7” 


or at leaſt in power. Their emulation had: het. : in 
gan when they made war under Sylla againſt Sylla. & 


the heads of Marius's faction, and the prefe - Craſſo, & 


rence which Sylla had publickly given Pom F 


pey, though much the younger, had piqued 
Craſſus exceedingly. | That preference Was how- 
ever juſt; and founded a8 well upon the ſupe- 
riority of military merit, that diſtinguiſhed it- 


ſelf in a ſhining manner in Pompey, as upon 


the ruling vice of Craſſus, I mean his inſatiable 


avidity of riches, which rendered him odious 


and contemptible. After all, it muſt be owned, 
that Craſſus was not without talents for war. 


Me have ſeen him ſignalize himſelf under Sylla 


on more than one occaſion; and the manner, 
in which he terminated the war with Spartacus, 


ſo unhappily and ignominiouſly conducted be- 


fore, ſhould undoubtedly reflect honour upon 
him. On the other ſide, it is no leſs certain, 


that he would have been entirely eclipſed by 
the glorious victories of Pompey, and would 
always have continued much below him, if he 
had not retained a kind of equality by his im- 
menſe 
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menſe riches, and alſo by a popular affability, 
an inſinuating behaviour, which occaſioned his. 


deing always ready, when any one wanted his 


credit or ſervices. Plutarch gives us ſomè par- 
ticulars in reſpect to theſe two heads, which 


ſeem material to me, and which will make us 


acquainted both with the genius of Craſſus, and 
the methods by which, without having any emi- 


nent quality, he acquired ſuch great power in 


Rome. 


Riebe, of Every body has heard of the riches of Craſſus. 
n But Plutarch gives us à juſt and exact idea of 


them, and informs us, that after having conſe- 
crated the tenth: part of his eſtate to Hercules, 


given the whole Roman people a feaſt, and diſ- 
tributed corn for three months to all the citizens, 
being deſirous to take an eſtimate of his for- 
tune, when he ſet out to make war with the 
Parthians, he found himſelf poſſeſſed of ſeven 
thouſand one hundred talents, hat is, about one 


million and ſixty-five thouſand povedh: Seer 
ling. 


Makes He was far from having received all this 
which be great eſtate from his anceſtors. His patrimony 


acquired 


them. 


originally amounted only to three hundred == 4 
ſand crowns. But extreme avidity, with an 


| habitual œconomy, conſtantly and regularly 


purſued, enabled him to acquire theſe prodigi- 


ous riches. - Every method ſeemed good to him. 


He not only fattened from the public: miſeries, 
by the confiſcations of the eſtates of the pro- 


ſcribed, but he was accuſed before Sylla of 


having converted to his own uſe the greateft 
part of 2 of Tudertum, a town of Um- 
bria which he had taken by aſſault; and on 
another occaſion, of having proſcribed a rich 


Bruttian by his private * only, * 
| | | ake 


EE” 
So 
* * 


Emulation Ma Craſſus 4 and £ olgpe; 7. 
ſake of ſeizing his eſtate. Theſe two inſtances 


of a baſe and'cruel avarice, gave Sylla a dif aſt : 


for Craſſus, and determined him to employ him 
no more. This kind of diſgrace did not cure 
him: and, if we believe Cicero, who deſcribes 


him without naming him in his ſixth Paradox, | 


there is no kind of injuſtice, nor odious method, 


that he did. not employ. during his whole life, 


for continually augmenting his poſſeſſions. 

He had made the art of enriching himſelf 
his ſtudy, and was a very great proficient in it. 
Accordingly, having obſerved that the houſes of 


Rome were liable to be frequently deſtroyed by 


fire and earthquakes, he purchaſed more than 
five hundred flaves, who were architects and 


maſons; and when an houſe was either burnt 


down, or fell in ruins,” he bought it cheap, with 


others adjacent that were damaged, and then 
made his ſlaves rebuild them; ſo that by degrees 
he became proprietor of the greateſt part of the 
houſes in Rome. But though he had amongſt 
his ſlaves ſo great a number of workmen in the 
building way, he never built any thing for him- 


ſelf, except his own houſe ; and he uſed to ſay, 


that thoſe who loved to build, ruined them- 


ſelves, and ſpared their enemies that Ss 6 
- Beſides houſes, he had eſtates of every kind, 


flver mines, and lands well improved. But 


his principal riches conſiſted in his ſlaves. The 
number he had of them for every kind of em- 
ployment is incredible; readers, ſecretaries, bai- 
liffs, overſeers, bankers, ſtewards; and he took 


very great care to have each of them inſtructed 
in their buſineſs; overlooking them himſelf, 


and obſerving their progreſs with attention. 


He thought in general, that nothing required 
the maſter's * more than his ſlaves, whom he 
Vor. XI. Neg © con- 
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Emulation between Craſſus and Pompey. 
conſidered as the living inſtruments of ccono- 


my; and he uſed. to- ſay, that a maſter ought, 
. to govern his other, poſſeſſions by, his ſlaves, and 


Parad. 


his, ſlaves by himſelf, He. undoubtedly. made 
them exerciſe the. different trades he had taught 
them, and took the, profits ; for otherwiſe, that 
multitude of llaves would have been rather a 
charge to him, than capable of enriching him. 

In the midſt of all theſe enormous riches, 
Cicero reproaches him with not being rich; and 


to prove it, inſtances. his phrenzy for accumula- 


ting, and his avidity, that inceſſantly augmented 
with his revenues. Craſſus agreed with Cicero 
upon this head, as he uſed to ay, that a man 
was not rich, unleſs be could raiſe and maintain an 
army at his own expence. A fooliſh ſaying, and 


very different, as Plutarch obſerves, from Ma- 


rius's manner of thinking. For the latter ha- 


ving diſtributed to ſome of his ſoldiers four- 


teen acres of land a man, and underſtanding 


that they demanded more; he reproved them in 


Popular 
and oblig- 
ing man- 
ner of 


Craſſus. 


theſe. remarkable terms; May the gods forbid, 
that there ſhould. be one Roman, who ſhould think: 
a portion f land, Juffcien to mermuain him, met: 
enough. 

It. is eaſy to conceive, that theſe enormous: 
riches mult give. Craſſus. great credit. What 
ſtill contributed more to it, were his popular: 
behaviour, as I have. ſaid, and his inclination. 
to oblige. He lent his friends. money without 
intereſt; which was thought great generoſity 
with the Romans, intent as they were, even 
thoſe of them who paſſed for the moſt worthy, 
upon improving their eſtates, He indeed requir- 


ed indiſpenſibly, that the money he lent ſhould. 


be repaid exactly when it became due, and 
his dur in IRR en was ſo great, that 


people 
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Bop ſometimes | choſe rather” to apply to 
1 Urers. 3 

His N was open to all the worldy 255 
his table filled with a great number of perſons- 
It was not covered with exquiſite diſnes; but 
was however neatly, and hand ſomely ſerved; and 
the kind and affable behaviour of the maſter, 
and the gaiety and freedom that reighed at it, 
made the entertainment preferable to the moſt 
luxurious ſervices, _ - | 

He carried this ſpirit- of affability with him 
in all his actions. He never met a citizen, hows 
ever poor and obſcure, but he returned his ſa- 
lute, calling him by his name, which was po- 
liteneſs, according to the cuſtom of the Romans. 

He had exerciſed himſelf much in eloquence, 
which, as all the world knows, was ſo neceſſary 
at Rome; and though he had no great natural 
talents that way, by labour and application he 
attained to ſurpaſſing men, to whom nature Had 
been more indulgent. For, how light ſoever 
the cauſes were, he never pleaded any, without 
having carefully prepared for it. But he recom- 
mended himſelf moſt to favour by his facility. in 
receiving all that were preſented to him. Pom- 
pey, Cæſar, and even Cicero, refuſed cauſes. 


But Craſſus took all upon himſelf; and E 


acquired the reputation of a friend to the prople, 
and a beneficent perſon. 


It was principally in this point, that he had c ,; | 


a great advantage over Pompey, who obſerved and re- 
a quite different conduct. Pompey, when in the / ; 

city, appeared little in public, was not eaſy — 
of acceſs, ſeldom went to the Forum, and al- for rbar 


ways with a great train, ſuſtaining his rank, conduct. 


and carefully ſhunning importunity. He accepted 
few cauſes, and when he was prevailed upon to 
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Emulation between Craſſus and Pompey. 


plead for any one, it was evident, that he did 
ſo with a kind of repugnance. In general, he 


' ſcarce ever intereſted himſelf in the affairs of 


others; reſerving his credit for himſelf, and not 


caring to uſe it for any body elſe. This re- 


ſerve - had' an air of dignity, but was little 
adapted to making himſelf creatures among the 


multitude. It was leaving the field open, to ſuch 
as . e to themſelves the forming a great 


intereſt within the city amongſt the people. 
Pompey knew it, and, through a refinement of 
policy, was not ſorry that things ſtood ſo, in or- 


der to ſuſtain with the greater eaſe all his luſtre 


and ſuperiority in reſpect to war. For (a) the 


life of a ſimple citizen is very pernicious to the 
reputation of a general, who has acquired glory 


in arms, and who, to uſe the expreſſion of Plu- 


tarch, cannot admit being levelled with popu- 


lar equality. Moſt are for taking the lead in 
the city, as in the camp. Now it is inſupport- 
able to thoſe, who ſee themſelves inferior in the 


military ſtate, not to have their revenge at leaſt 


in time of peace. In conſequence, when they 
meet with one in their way in tranſacting civil 
affairs, who has rendered himſelf illuſtrious at 


the head of armies, they are ſure to take him 


down, and to trample him under their feet. 
But if he is ſo prudent as not to enter the liſts 
with them, he ſpares his military glory the at- 
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Emulation between Craſſus and Pompey. 101 
tacks of envy ; and preſerves: with more. caſe 
his ſuperiority in the view, that is deareſt to 
him, by conſenting to be inferior in the other. je: 
And thus Pompey reaſoned and ated. Craſ- 
ſus in following a quite different plan, by al- 
ways ſhewing himſelf ready to do ſervices, ac- 
ceſſible, affable to all, and diſpoſed to take upon 
him the intereſt of any one who had recourſe 
to his protection, conciliated a very great num- | 
ber of friends and adherents; fo that, through = 
an effect remarkably ſingular, Pompey when ab- En 
ſent had the advantage of Craſſus; and was him- 
| ſelf che inferior, when they were both in the 
lighe of their tellow-citizens. oo I * 
This competition, which had commenced The com- 
early, and continued during their whole lives, Petition be- 
did not however produce a violent and irrecon- , 
cileable enmity. Both were extremely ambi- and Caf 50 
tious; and perſons of that character do not re- ſas wasal- 
gulate their conduct by their ſentiments, but by ways ex- 
their intereſt. Craſſus was mortified by the eee 
towring flight, which he had ſeen Pompey take 
above him: and one day, when ſomebody ſaid 
to him, Here comes Pompey the Great, he aſked, 
laughing. how many feet high he was? In con- 
ſequence they had many differences and quarrels 
with each other ; but they never proceeded to 
any exceſs, and always were reconciled. | 
_ Craſſus obſerved the ſame conduct in reſpect Flufuar- 
to Cæſar, as I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve ing t 
elſewhere. And in general, he was always fluc- 33 
tuating, and in a manner neutral between all „4. 
parties; often changing ſyſtem in the public 
affairs, he acted neither as a conſtant friend, nor 
an implacable enemy. Wheneyer he had the 
_ uſeful in view, friendſhip and enmity loſt all 
power with him: ſo that it frequently happened, 
1 H 3 | and 
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Emulation between Craſſus a Pompey. 
and that in a ſhort ſpace of time, that he both 


attacked, and defended, the ſame laws and the 


ſame perſons. A career far from being efti- 


mable, and no lefs remote, than pre vices 
from true virtue, Which is neceſſarily attended 


with conſtancy and perſeverance, becauſe found- 
1 upon immutable principles. 


1 conceived, that theſe circumſtances, taken | 


from Plutarch, which perfectly make known 


His. taſte 
for lecters 
and the 
ſciences. 


Craffus, and the methods by which he made him- 
ſelf Pompey's equal, would pleafe the reader, 
and will be of uſe to him in purſuing with more 
guſt and improvement, what I ſhall have to re- 
late of the 1 intrigues and other conduct of them | 
both. 

I muſt not omit, - that they were both lovers 
of learning and of the ſciences. Craſſus in Par 
ticular paſſed for being well read in hiftory, 'an 
applied - himſelf to the ſtudy of Ariſtotle's 12 
lolophy. His maſter in philoſophy was called 
Alexander, whoſe attachment to Craffus, ſays 


Plutarch, is a good proof of his eafineſs and 


good- nature. For it is hard to decide, whether 


| he was poorer, when he firſt entered that rich 


They both 
fand to- 
gether for 
the Con- 
Sulj>ip, 
and are 
elected. 


man's houſe, or became more ſo whilſt he ſtayed 
there. Of all the friends of Craſſus, when he 


travelled with him, he alone received a cloak, 


which on his return was aſked of him again. It 
is hard to fay, at which we ſhould as moſt; | 
the ſordid temper of the maſter, or the humi- 

lity of the philoſopher.” | 
When Craſſus and Pompey were preparing 
to ſtand for the Conſulſnip, the one had lately 
determined the war with Sertorius, and the 
other that of Sparticus. Each had in conſequence 
an army, and many in Rome were afraid that 
Rage? would keep his on foot, and we the 
orces , 


Emulution n Craffu us and Pom oe. 
forces he had under his command, make him- 


ſelf maſter of the commonwealth, aker ee 


ample of Sylla. . But however that might be, 
Craſſus took care to keep him in awe z declar- 


ning, that he would not diſhand his troops, till | 
Pompey alſo diſmiſſed his army. This quar- 


rel, which ſupplied matter for much diſcourſe, 
and great apprehenſions, was ſuddenly made up 


by Pompey's promiſing to diſcharge his ſoldiers 


as ſoon as, his triumph was over. 


The affair of the Conſulſhip was ſtill in agi- 


tation. Pompey was bur thirty four years old, 


and to be elected Conſul it was neceſſary, that 
he ſhould be forty three. He had not exerciſed 


any great office yet, and the laws required that 
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none ſhould be raiſed to the Conſulſhip, with- 


out paſſing through the ſeveral degrees of the 


inferior dignities. But his glory was ſo great, 
and the admiration for him ſo univerſal, that 
he was diſpenſed with, from the obſervation of 


any of the laws. Craſſus did not venture to ſet 


up for a candidate without having his conſent, 
and he cauſed him to be ſounded upon that 
head. Pompey, charmed with ſuch an appli- 
cation from Craſſus, and having long deſired an 


opportunity of ſerving him, ſeized this occaſion, 


and went ſo far as to declare in an aſſembly of 


the people, that he ſhould be no leſs obliged. 
to his fellow-citizens for giving him Crafſus 


” for colleague, than for electing himſelf. Ac- 
cordingly, both were elected unanitriouſly, and 
in the moſt honourable form. After they had 


both triumphed; as I have related IRR 5 


=o entree: n office. 
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Key Cx. Pourrius Macuus. I 

| Manual f As Pompey, who had hitherto had no rank 
znfiruc- in the city but that of Roman knight, had 
ee. Come conſequently never entered the ſenate, - he had 
2 "oy „ but an imperfect knowledge of the cuſtoms 
| Pompey. Of that auguſt body, and was not verſed in 


A Gell. the rights and duties of the Conſuls, when he 


XIV. 7. was to prefide in the ſenate, and draw up it's 


| decrees. He had recourſe to the learned Var- 
- ro, and he drew him up a manual, to ſerve 
as a dion and, as he called it himſelf, an 


22 e ſoon began t to revive be- | 


andings. tween Pompey and Craſſus, and continued as 


2 long as their magiſtracy, and accordingly they 


ann. afted nothing memorable. Craſſus at this time 


Plut. in conſecrated that tenth of his eſtate to Hercu- 
Craſſ. & Jes, and gave the people the largeſſes, I have 
Pomp. mentioned. Pompey, who was vain, had an 
occaſion of ſatisfying that diſpoſition, on the Ga, 
that the knights, according to cuſtom, paſſed 
| in review before the cenſor s. 
Pompey By ancient inſtitution, the Roman * hts, 
paſſes in when they had compleated their time of ſer- 
nn vice, which was ten years, preſented them- 
cenſors, a; ſelves to the cenſors, gave them an account of 
a Reman the campaigns they had ſerved, and under 
knight. what generals, with their behaviour: after 
which, ſuch marks of honour or ignominy 
were iftributed amongſt them, as their conduct 


(a) Commentarius, 5 toaſ 9 ds. 


had 
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had deſerved. Accordingly, at this time, the A. R. 582. 
cenſors L. Gellius and Cn. Lentulus, being Ant. C. 
ſeated in their curule chairs at the gate of the /* 


temple of Caſtor, Pompey appeared, entering 


the Forum with all the pomp of the conſulſnip, 
but leading his horſe himſelf by the bridle. 


When he came in ſight of the cenſors, he made 


his lictors, who walked before him, ſtand aſide, 


and led on his horſe to them. The whole peo- 
ple ſtood ſilent, and in admiration; and ſo ſin- 

gu ular a ſight inſpired thoſe magiſtrates them- 
| 


ves with ſentiments of joy and” reſpect. The 


eldeſt cenſor afked him this queſtion: Pompey, 


J aſe you, whether you havg compleated all the 


years of ſervice, which you owe the common- 
_ wealth ? Yes, anſwered he, raiſing his-voice, 1 
have compleated them all, and under no other ge- 
neral but myſelf. On theſe words, the people 


could not contain their joy, and the whole 


Forum reſounded with cries of applauſe. The 
cenſors roſe, and reconducted Pompey to his 


houſe ; well knowing that they ſhould thereby 
highly pleaſe the people, who accompanied 
them with tranſports of delight, mcellantly op: 


: Ping their hands all the way. 


Pompey, who had always been beloved by Pompey re- 


them, had extremely augmented that popular ate 
3 og 


diſpoſition by the re- eſtabliſnment of the Tri- 


buneſhip, as I have ſaid before. For it was, * 
properly a work of his, and though Craflus 4% irs 
concurred in it, probably not being able to pre- 7%. 


vent it, both Plutarch and Cicero aſcribe it to SR. 2: X. 


Pompey. 

The nobility could not but take great o 
at Pompey, for having contributed to rein- 
ſtate ſo invidious a power to them; and after 
this, it is: no wonder that Wbi it he was adored 
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A. R. 682. by the people, Craſſus was in much greater fa« 
Ant. C. vour in the ſenate. Pompey gave himſelf alſo 
70. another looſe, to the prejudice of the ſenate, in 
reſpect to an article of great importance; and 
ſuffered the adminiſtration of juſtice, which Sylla 
had reſtored to the ſenators only, to be in a great 
. meaſure taken from them. 

Corruption And indeed the corruption of 3 Was 
275 7 become ſo exceſſiye, that there was no longer 
" any juſtice to be had in Rome. This was a 
moſt atrocious practice: The judges publickly 
ſold their voices; and (8) it was grown into a 
maxim, that a rich man, however criminal, 
Cie A&I. could not be condemned. The abuſe roſe fo 
rh, Sn that Q. Calidius, who had governed 
Aſcon, Spain with the authority of Prætor, having 
been accuſed at his return, and condemned, re- 
proached his judges, not immediately for ha- 
ving paſſed ſentence upon him, but for having 
done it at too low a price (. You ought, ſaid 
he to them, to have bad better pay for ruining a 
man, that has been honoured with the office of 
Prætor. You have ſold me for a mor ſel of bread. 
Cicero relates a fact of this kind in his oration 
for Cluentius, which is perhaps unexampled. I 
Fr abridge his account of it as much as l- 

Oppianicus, of n I have ſpoken | in the 
occaſion of Sylla's proſeription, a man guil | 
of all manner of crimes, a poiſoner of his wives, 
and relations, a corru c youth, a forger 


(a ) Inveteravit jam opi- (8) Vel 
rio — his judiciis quæ nunc dem pro meo capite paciſci 
ſint, pecunioſum man debuiſtis. Hoc ſaltem ho- 
quamvis fit nocens, nemi- neſtatis eſſet in vobis, ut 
nem poſſe damnari. Ge, AA, hominem prætorium non vil 
J. i Forr. 1. 1. pretio venderetis. | 
| | wills; 


— 


law Cluentius. The thing was diſcovered; and 
Cluentius proſecuted him juridically. This he 
did with great addreis. Before he accuſed Op- 
pianicus, he proceeded againſt a freedman, in 


' whoſe hands the poiſon had been ſurprized'be- 
fore witneſſes. This freedman, whoſe name 


was Scamander, was condemned. Cluentius 


afterwards accuſed Scamander's patron, who bad 


been the agent in this criminal affair, and cauſed 


him alſo to be condemned. He then attacked 


Oppianicus, who was thus condemned before- 


hand by the ſentences paſſed againſt his two ac- 
complices. Oppianicus, in ſo great a danger, Cic. pro 
applied to Stalenus, one of his judges, and, with Clu. 66— 
about three thouſand two hundred pounds, 7®: 


which he cauſed to be carried to his houſe, en- 


gaged him, to buy him. ſixteen voices, which 


were ſufficzent for acquitting him; for the tri- 
bunal conſiſted of two and thirty judges. Sta- 


lenus, Who wWas as wicked as him with whom he 


negociated, ſeeing that ſum in his hands, con- 


ceived: deſigns for appropriating it to his own 


uſe; and being aſſured, that if Oppianicus was 


condemned, no body would claim the return of 


of the bench having given their voices againſt 


it, he took pains to make the condemnation of 


the man certain, from whom he had taken 
money to. procure his being acquitted. In order 


to that, he promiſed about two hundred pounds 


ta ſuch of the judges, as were no honeſter than 


wills; and laſtly, one capable of violating all A. R. 682 


vantage, had attempted to poiſon his ſon-in- 


himſelf; and, after ſome days, when the time 


grew ſhort, he told them, that Oppianicus had 
not kept his word with him, and had not paid 


him the money. In conſequence, the honeſt part 


the 
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becauſe he was criminal, and the 

Ant C. others, becauſe they thought he had deceived 
N them, Oppianicus was condemned. The ſequel 
of this affair, which was important, does not 
relate to our ſubject. What we have to add, 

is, that ſo great a fact became more ſo, if it 

Cic Ac. I. were true, as it might well be, and as Cicero 


in Verr. himſelf had ſaid in a former pleading, that 


n. 39. Stalenus, after he had taken the accuſed's money, 
had alſo received ſums from the accuſer. 
Hortenfius Hortenſius had a great ſhare in this univer- 
bad 4 fal corruption of juſtice. He had à kind of 
greatſbare 
abſolute dominion over trials; and did not 
confine himſelf to uſing his talents and eloquence 
in favour of the accuſed, whom he defended. 
There was no kind of method that he did not 
employ ; ſollicitations, careſſes, menaces, and 
money. As he with reaſon diſtruſted thoſe 
wretched judges, who ſold their ſuffrages, he 
took the moſt ſingular precautions for making 
ſure of them. In "thoſe days the method of 
paſſing ſentence 'was by ballot. To each of 
the judges three little pieces of wood covered 
with wax were diſtributed, on the one of which 
was the letter A, the mark. of Acquittal (46- 
© folvo); on another a C, which ſignified (Con- 
demno) - Condemnation; and on the third N. L. 
the initials of Non liquer, the affair is not clear, 
it muſt be tried again. The judges put that of 
the three ballotting pieces, which they thought 


 Cie.Divin- proper, into an urn or box. Hortenſius in con- 


» L ſequence, to be aſſured that ſuch of them as 
Ver, a. had taken money from his clients, had kept 
40. & their words, had not only one amongſt them, 


utrobique in whom he could confide, to overlook, and 


Aſcon. | be a ſpy upon them ; but when he had an "affair 


much at — he went ſo far as to have bal- 
lotting 
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lotting pieces of different colours given to the A. R. 682. 
judges, that when they were taken out of the ro 5 | 


urn, he might ſee with his own eyes, whether“ 

the judges, who had promiſed him to acquit 

the accuſed, had been aithful to their engage 

ment. 

SBrauch great fer could not be colerated|; 3 Low for 
and Pompey, in the ſpeech which he had made dividing 
to the people before his conſulſhip, in pro- % ach 
miſing to reinſtate the power of the tribunes, x 7 —_ 

had alſo engaged to refdrm the abuſes which J, "a 

were committed in the adminiſtration of juſtice. — ſina- 

It may therefore be reaſonably conjectured, that vers. 

it was in concert with him, L. Aurelius Cotta, tw F 

then prætor, propoſed a law, by which it was 5 3 

decreed, that for the future the judges ſhould 25, rea- 

be dan not out of the body of the ſenators /ury. 


only, but out of the three orders of the com- Cic-AR. L. 


monwealth, the ſenate, the Roman Knights, in Verr. 


and the tribunes of the public treaſury, which | Aon ts 
laſt were of the order of the people. All that Divin. 
we know of the functions of ge, tribunes, is, | 
that they took out of the treaſury the money 
which was to be diſtributed amongſt the troops, 
and remitted it to the quæſtors. The law 
paſſed and was obſerved, with ſome alterations 
of little importance, till Cæſar's dictatorſhip ; 
but it did but imperfectly remedy the evil. It 
was not only the order of the ſenate, that was 
infected with corruption, as has been already 
obſerved elſewhere. upon a like occaſion, .it was 
the whole commonwealth. We ſhall ſee by 
very glaring inſtances, how little efficacious this 
remedy was. 

It is obvious, that "has law wn KEY —— 
duced a conſiderable reduction of the power at 
the Great, Bur it mee Pompey” s credit 
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AR 682. with the people, without totally embroiling 

Ant. C. Him however with the ſenate, becauſe it kept 

70. up a kind of Ballance with the two orders; 
and thought it increaſed the rights of the one, 


it did not entirely diveſt the other, as the law 

of C. Gracchus had done. It was Pompey's 
policy to make himſelf popular; but not to 
| abandon himſelF in ſuch a manner to the peo- 
ple, as to make the ſenate conſider Him as an 
enemy. 


| Heeuſatim Whilſt the paſſing of this law was in agita- 
J Ferres' tion, and before it was entirely concluded, e. 


cero accuſed! Verres. This affair, though i 


may appear to concern only a private * 


is of extreme importance, and we hope the 
reader will approve our giving an idea of it in 
this place with ſome extent. The great repu- 


tation of the two advocates, Cicero the accu- 
ſer and Hortenſius the defender; the horrible 


oppteſſion of the people of Sicily, which will 
ſhew how far the Roman magiſtrates frequent- 
Iy carried their tyranny. in relpect to the ſub- 
jects of the commonwealth; and laſtly, the 
manner of proceeding in this kind of trials 
amongſt the Romans; all this ſeems to me mat- 
ter of curioſity. I ſhall however endeavour not 

to be too long. 

Hiscrimes. I have already ſpoken of Verres, 400 related 

ſome of his crimes, when he was Carbo's 

quæſtor, and aſterwards Dolabella's lieutenant 


in Cilicia He was prætor in the conſulſhip of 


Lucullus, and the lots gave him the fineſt pro 


vince, that which the Romans called the præ- | 


torſhip of the city, That office, which placed 
him at the head of the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in Rome, only ſerved this corrupt man as an 


occaſion of committing all kinds of oppreſſions 


with 


WTI. ͤ 5 > ROT OTE 
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with impunity. To image his conduct in one A. R. 65 
word, it ſuffices to ſay, that a (a) courtezan, Ant. C. 
called Chelido, abſolutely governed the prætor, 7. 

and, by him all the tribunals of the city: and. 

% That, ſays: Cicero, in ſo: public a 5 

<«. that not a countryman came to Rome that 
year upon any ſuit whatſoever HN not 


eg informed of it. 


Alfter the year of his f prætorſbip was elapſed, ; 


not in diſpenſing, juſtice, but in abuſing the 
power of the magiſtracy for ſuppreſſing all: 
right, the government of Sicily; for the misfor- 


tune of that province, fell to him; and it even 
happened in effect of particular circumſtances, 


that, his adminiſtration, which was to have been 


only of one year, continued three. It is pro- 
per to recollect in this place what has been ob- 
ſerved elſewhere; that the Roman magiſtrates 
exerciſed alli power civil and military. Apr 
tor was a kind of king in his province. The: 


finances, judicature, wat, and troops, both of 


land and ſea, were all in his hands. Verres 
uſed this unlimited authority for grinding the 
Sicilians all manner of ways. He trampled all 
their laws and privileges under his feet, and his 
caprice was the ſole rule that guided him in 
the diſpenſation of juſtice. That iſland, as 
every body knows, is very fertile, and ſup- 


plied the city of Rome with great part of the 


grain neceſſary to it's ſubſiſtence. There was 


no kind of extortion that he did not inflict 


upon the ener farmers, whom he ought to 


( a) Nemo tam reflicuays omnia populi Romani 1 


momo, L. Lucullo M. Cot- atque arbitrio Chelidonis me- 
ta conſulibus, Romam ex retriculz gubernari. Cic. in 


ullo municipio vadimonii Verr. V. 34. 


cauſa venit, quin ſciret jura 


have 


” 
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have protected and encouraged. © His paſſion 


for ſtatues, paintings, and the other curious 


works of art, roſe to madneſs : Of them he 


ſtripped the cities, temples, and private houſes. 


To theſe exceſſes add cowardice and negligence 
in reſpect to war and pirates, inconceivable 


luxury and effeminacy, infamous debauchery, 
by which he diſhonoured the beſt families in 
Sicily; and laſtly, more than tyrannical cruelty. 
In a word, he was a more horrid monſter to 
that unhappy iſland, than fable could have 
imagined ; than the Cyclops, Charybdes, Scyl- 


las; and gave reaſon to regret the Dionyfii and 


the Phalariſſees. | 3 
This picture of him, copied from Cicero, is 


not exaggerated; matters of fact prove the like- 


neſs. Gut of the multitude of thoſe in the five 


books of the Accuſation of Verres, I ſhall chooſe 
only two, and ſhall take care to abridge 
The firſt relates to Sthenius, that excellent 


citizen of Himera, whoſe admirable generoſity 


had diſtinguiſhed him ſo much, when Pompey 


was ſent by Sylla into Sicily to cruſn the remains 


of Marius's faction. This Sthenius, who was 


rich, and curious in veſſels of Corinthian braſs, 
and in fine plate, having received and lodged 
cherer in his houſe, the firſt return Verres 


made for being treated with the moſt noble hoſ- 


pitality, was to take away all that valuable 


furniture. The Sicilian bore it without mur- 


muring. It was the prætor who robbed him, 


and he had nothing but ſilence to oppoſe to his 


injuſtice: it was a gueſt, and he even thought 


(a) Pratoris injurias tacits, hoſpitis placide ferendas ar- | 


mode- 


bitrabatur. zum. $4. 
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Nad 800 and complacency ineumbent upon 


— 
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Sthenius's patience emboldened Verres, 


had in their city. Every body knows how great 


a value the Greeks ſet upon this Kind of works, 


in which their nation excelled, Beſides which, 
amongſt theſe ſtatues were. ſome, that were pe- 
culiarly dear to the Himerians, from the ob: 

jects they _ repreſehted. Of this kind Was that 
of the city itſelf of Himera under the form of 
a woman, and that of Steſichorus, the great 
lyric poet, their countryman. And laſtly, the) 


f 


and glory of his country. were in queſtion, an- 
ſwered the prætor in plain terms, that what he 
aſked was impoſſible, and that far from aſſiſt- 
ing, he ſhould oppoſe him with all his power: - 
7 5 rr did not deſiſt, and cauſed 
the thing to be propoſed. to the ſenate of Hi- 
mera. Schenius kept his word with him, and 


were monuments of Scipio's favour. to them, 

who had reſtored them to their city after having 
taken Carthage, and of their alliance. Accord- 
ingly Sthenius, always generous, when the good 


113 
A. R. 682. 
Ant. C. 70. 
pPatie de „and Cic. in 
he propoſed to him te aſſiſt him in obtaining Verr. II. 
from the Himerians, all the fine ſtatues they 23 —27. 


as he was eloquent ſpoke with great force, main- 


faining, * That it were (a) better for the Hi- 


„ mefrians in a body to abandon. their city, 
than to ſuffer themſelves to be deprived of 
the monuments of their anceſtors, the ſpoils 


; ( 2). Urb:m relinquere Thermæ had bern built 


Thermitanos “ eſſe honeſtius, in the place of 'the ancient 


quam pati tolli ex urbe mo · city of Himera. The new. ci- 
-numenta majorum, ſpolia ho- 


ſtium. beneficia clariſimi viri, merenſes, and the inhabitants 
indicia ſocieratis populi Ro- Thermitani. oe 
mani atque amicitiz, . 88. | 


TT 8 5 re- 


ty was called Therme Hi- 
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A. R. 682. << recon nered from their ancient enemies, the 
Ant. * « pifts of the greateſt man, chat ever was, and 
$6 To evidences of their alliance and. amity with 
„ the Roman people.“ All perſons were ſo 
much affected with theſe vehement reprefenta- 
tions, that there Was not one, who did not de- 
clare, he would rather chooſe death, than con- 
ſent to ſuch an indignity. Wera 
x Verres, incenſed to find an oppo firion, "that 
no other city of Sicily had dared to 12 555 againſt 
um, broke the hoſpirality With Sthenius, quit- 
ted his houſe, and went to lodge in the houſe 
of one of his enemies. He en 3 ged the For 
of this houſe, who was one of the' Ford 
tizens of Himera, to accuſe Sthenius of Tt, 
falſified the public regiſters. This affair was 
of a nature to be tried by the Himerians them- 
ſelves ; and Sthenius offered to make his defence 
before his natural judges. But Verres called 
up the cauſe before himſelf, and made himſelf 
arbiter of it contrary to all Juſtice, | At the 
ſame lime Sthenius was informed, that the 
tor intended to cauſe him to be cruelly whipt 
with rods. - In this extremi he thought proper 
to fly; and cen, the 0 wWas already bad 
for navigation, a paſſed the ſea and went to 
Rome. Verres was exceedin ngly mortified, that 
his victim had eſcaped him. He ſent ſome of 
his officers both into the city and country to ſeek 
Sthenius, and bring him to him wherever they 
found him. At ſength, being afſured of his 
flight, he condemned ink without farther diſ- 2 
.cuſſion, or any enquiry, to pay a fine of about 
two thouſand five, hundred pounds, for which 
he would have ſold his whole fortune, if the 
money had not been as _ down. 
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tal crime, he would accept the accuſation and 
paſs ſentence. The perſon, who had ſet him- 
lelf up as accuſer in the firſt affair, had ſo much 
moderation as to ſay, he did not deſire his ene- 
my's blood. An obſcure fellow, whoſe miſery 
made him capable of any thing, preſented him- 
ſelf to ſerve the prætor's vile purpoſe, and Sthe- 


nius was cited to pes before Verres on the | 


firſt of December. 
In the mean time Schenius, who kad un 


"Hands friends in Rome; cauſed his complaint 


to be laid before the ſenate, againſt ſo iniquitous 
a proceeding; and on the motion of the con- 


-ſyls.a decree was going to be paſſed, that no 
criminal proſecution ſhould be — to be 


laid in the provinces againſt abſent perſons; and 


that whatever ſnould have been done contrary to 
the preſent, decree of the ſenate ſhould be void 
and null. But Verres's father made fo much 
-ſtir, and cauſed ſo many objections to be raiſed, 


chat night came on before the decree could be 


drawn up. He afterwards pacified Sthenius's 


friends, by promiſing them, that the affair 


ſnould go no — He wrote in firong terms 
to his ſon, to repreſent to him, that he was up- 
on the point of ruining himſelf: but neither his 
father's requeſt, nor conſideration of his own 
danger, could make Verres deſiſt. On the 
day * he cauſed Sthenius to be ſummoned 
before him. The accuſer did not appear, and 
on that account the accuſed ought to have been 

diſcharged. Verres then acted the part both of 


- accuſer' and judge, and paſſed ſentence "upon - 


Schenius- without any b On. 
rg After 


Tis .Y 

This was not all : he declared from his tri- A R. 662. 
1 chat though Sthenius was abſent, if any Aut. O7. 
one would | wavy him as guilty of ſome capi-. 
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A. R. 682. After having fully ſatisfied: his revenge, he 
Ant. C 70. however made ſome reflexions: he apprehended 


the conſequences of this affair, and to prevent 


them, he committed a new crime, by falſifying 


his own regiſters,” It had been entered at firſt 
in them, as was true, that Sthenius had been 


accuſed in his abſence. Verres cauſed it to be 


altered, that he was preſent; and that it might 


Cic. in 
Verr. II. 


not be imputed to him, that he had condemned 
a man, for whom no defence had been made, 


he gave him in the ſame entry an agent, who 


was a wretch ſuborned by Verres, and a perſonal 
enemy of Sthenius. What a complication have 
we here of crimes, villanies, and execrable ty- 
ranny !,. the fact I am going to add, is ſtill 
more atrociq s . wy woos h Y· 
A s the coaſts of Sicily were infeſted with pi- 
rates, it was neceſſary to fit out a fleet to ſcour 


60 121 the ſeas of them. Verres began by violating 


4 


which the ſupreme command was abſolutely re- 
ſerved to the Romans only; and made a Syra- 
cuſan, called Cleomenes, general, whoſe wife 
he kept. Beſides: which, this equipment ſup- 
plied him with an occaſion of — the 


baſeſt manner, and the moſt repugnant to the 


good of the ſervice. The ſhips: of this fleet 
were ſupplied by the cities of Sicily, that fitted 
them out, and manned them with ſoldiers and 
mariners, whom they paid and ſubſiſted. All 


this money was generally laid out by the cap- 
tains of the veſſels, who were themſelves: inha- 
bitants of the cities, to which each ſhip belonged. 


Verres made himſelf maſter of all theſe ſums, 


and determined, that they ſhould paſs through 
his hands. It is eaſy to conceive, that it was 


not with deſign they ſhould ever be drawn out 


L1cinius, PoMPE1 us, Conſuls.” 


of them, at leaſt the greateſt, part. Every ſol- A. R. 682. 
dier and ſraman had his diſcharge on paying Ant. C. 70. 


à certain and know] price. By theſe diſcharges 


the prætor gained doubly; by the money given 


by the ſoldler or ſeaman for: being diſmiſſed, 
and by that which he received from his city for 


his pay and ſubſiſtence. To this add, that he 


made no proviſion of any thing, filled no maga- 
ines, nor ſhipped any quantities of corn; ſo 
that ſome Sicilians, ſome country fellows, who 
were left on board, were reduced to live upon 
the roots of wild palm- trees, which they tore 
up when they could find any, _ 
A fleet in fo bleſſed a condition, compoſed 
of ſhips almoſt unmanned, and in which thoſe 
who remained were ſtarving, was not UBAly, 20 = 
excite, fear. Accordingly having met the 


” rates at ſea, though they were ſeven ſhips to fo = 


rigantines, they did not engage. Cleomenes 
was. the firſt that fled, the reſt followed him, 
and when they were near land, happy was he 


Who, could fave himſelf with moſt precipitation, 


he; pirates, who had purſued them, burnt the 
ſhips; and not contented with the victory they 
had gained, reſolved to go and declare it them- 
ſelves at Syracuſe. Accordingly they rowed 
towards that capital of the iſland, where the 
prætor then actually was; they entered the 
Port, that is the very heart of the city, for the 


Port was ſurrounded with buildings on all ſides: 
they moved on gently in it, throwing upon the 


quays the roots of the wild palm - trees, which 
they had found in the Sicilian ſhips, and almoſt 
daſhing (a) the water with their; oars into the 
19 of the cowardly abject prrtor. 


te 5 prætoris nequiſ- F remi refpergerent- 
bee pe oculcs præ- Cic. I. V. ia Verr. num. 100. 
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A. R. 682. So infamous a thing attended with ſuch dan- 
Ant. C. 70. ger, was very near exciting a ſedition in Syra- 


cuſe. At leaſt murmurs were heard on all ſides 
againſt Verres: and the captains of the ſhips, 
who had retired into that city, made no myftery 
to any body of the true cauſes of that difaſter, 
and laid the whole fault to the prætor's charge. 
He was informed of all theſe diſcourſes, and as 
he expected to be accuſed, as ſoon as he return- 
ed to Rome, and did not doubt but this would 
be one of the principal heads againſt him, he 
thought it proper to uſe precaution, He ſent 
for the captains, 'and complained to them df 
the manner, in which they ſpoke of him: he 
defired them to change their language, and to 
ſay, that each of them had his full complement 
of ſoldiers and ſeamen on board. They agteed 
to every thing : and Verres fichedistel inter 
rogated them in the preſence of witneſſes, and 
cauſed a report to be drawn up of their anf rs, 
which were exactly what he had dictated. But, 
whether of himſelf, or from the intimatibſi of 
others, he ſoon underſtood, that a-'falfified ac, 
which bore the viſible marks of being ſuggeſted, 
could not be of any utility to him. 
I have already faid elſewhere, that the baſe 
and cowardly are cruel. Verres refolyed at aby 
rate to ſtifle whatever might be uſed as, 4 proof 
of his male-adminiſtration, and'determined ro put - 
thoſe captains to death, as traitors, gullty of 
having given up the fleet to the pirates. © A 
ſingle difficulty ſuſpended him ſome time. This 
was, his not knowing how to treat Cleomenes, 
who having been general, and the firſt that 
fled, was in a more exceptible ſituation than 
any of them. But how to cauſe the head of the 
companion of his debauches, of an badi 5 
| ES | had 


** 


Conn. 


_ Lien 15, 1 


” © *. 


D 


forum, 
whiſpering, famvliarly with , him accord! "Eg to 
cuſtom. 

The fathers 5 mothers of the accuſed, be⸗ 
Ing informed. of the danger. of their c ildren, 
came in halte to S d t neither the great 


age and pr che of the one, nör the youth and 


innocence of the others, could move that obdy- 
rate wretch. Verres, With, ſome aſſeſſors, 28 
. great villains as. himſelf, condemned. the cap- 
tains to be beheaded... "Cicero? s concluſion of 
this account is ſomething ſo moving and pa- 
_thetic,, that E cannot help tranſcribing * the Paſ- 


1 GH. was 'at f dae, alking and 


age here. 


The reader will find in it an in- 


"credible mixture of cruelty and avarice. 
Wk Theſe. (a) condemned innocents are ſhut 


8 up in priſon: Prepare made fot their | 


T4. 


r 


196 a J Includuntur in carce- 


rem condemnati: ſupplicium 
conſtituitur in illos, ſumitur 
de miſeris parentibus navar- 


chorum: A adire 
ad filios ſuos; prohibęntur 
- lberis ſuis cibum veſtitomque 


ferre. Patres - jacebant in 
limine, matreſque miſeræ 


pernoctabant ad oſtium car- 
ceris, ab extremo conſpectu 
liberùm excluſe ; quæ nibil 


aliud orabant, nifi ut filiorum 


extremum ſpiritum ore exci- 
1 85 ſibi liceret. Aderat ja- 


* S 
870 


nitor carceris, eib præ- 
toris, mors terrorque ſociorom 
& civium liQor Seſtius, . cul 


ex omni gemitu doloreque 


certa merces comparabatur. 
Ui adeas, tantum dabis : ut 
cibum libi introferre liceat, 


tantum. Nemo recuſabat. 
Duig, ut uno 2 ſecur is 2. 


Feram mortem filio tuo, quid 
| dabis? ne diu crucietur; ne 
ſfapius feriatur; ne cum ſenſu 


doloris aliquo, aut cruciatu, 
Jpiritus auferatur. Etiam ob 


hanc cauſam phy lictori 
daba- 


* oo 
* 


* D e hot . 
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Licinius, PomPs1vs, Confuls, 
A, R.682. ee execution, and their ſorrowful arents tor: 


Ant. C po ec mented beforehand, by bein deprived of 


«© the conſolation of FT their ſons, and car- 


** rying them food and other neceffaries. The 


c6 fathers and mothers of the unfortunates lay 


© at the door of the priſon, and paſſed whole 
«© nights there, withour b 
ce brace their children, or even to hope, that 


ing allowed to em- 


«« they ſhould receive their laſt breath. At 


e the gate ſtood the goaler, the prætor's exe- 


e cutioner, the dread, the deſtroyer of allies 


ee and citizens; in a word, the lictor Seſtius, 
„ whq exacted a tx for all the tears he cauſed 
ee to be ſhed. ' You muſt give {a much to go in, 
and ſo much for permiſſion to bring v1Hnals. 
$8 Nobody refuſed to ſabmit to. all he Pleaſed 
tc to demand. But what will you give me for 
« killing your ſon a at one ſtrote, that he may not 


« ſuffer long, that he may not be ſtruck ſeveral 


*© times, bat loſe his life without any ſenſe of pain. 
| Fc That wWretch Was again paid for this 14 
"46 plorable ſervice. & inconceivable grief; O 3 


te, moſt eruel ſituatjon in nature ! fathers were 
WY compelled to r money, not for ſavin 
* their ſons lives, I for haſtening their deaths, 


gabator. 0 magnom pa | Multi & praves CY Mag in- 
intolerandum dolorem! O venti parentibue & propin- 
gravem acerbamque fortu- quis: multi. Verumtamen 
nam] non vitam Hberam, ſed mors ſit extrema Non erit. 
mortis celeritatem pretio xedi- Eſtne aliquid ultra, quo pro- 
mere cogebantur parentes. gredi crudelitas poſſit? Repe- 
| Arque ipfi etiam adoleſcentes rietur, Nam illorum liberi 
cum Seftio de eadem plaga, quum 'erunt ſecuri percuſſi & . 
& de uno illo ictu d necati, corpora FAR objicien- 


tor: idque poſt / emum pa- tur. Hoc ſi luctupſum et 


rentes ſuòs liberi orabant, ut parenti, redimat pretio ſepe 
levandi cruciatũs ſui gratia liendi poteſtatem. Cic. in 
pecunia lictori daretu. Vierr. v. 117. "rg, 119. 


0 And 


Lidern 8 Conuls, 5 wet 


te And the ſons, themſelves bargained with Se- A.R. 682. 
te ſtius for this grace of a ſingle ſtroke ; and Ant.C-79. 
te as a laſt mark of affection, Tefired their rela- 
+ tions to mollify that lictor, and thereby to 
«© diminiſh their torments. 

“ Theſe are no doubt great rigours l 
upon unhappy parents; but at leaſt let the 

ce death of their ſons be the laſt. No; it will not 
*© be the laſt. Can cruelty then extend beyond 
te life? A means for that will be found; for 
« after the execution of their ſons, their bodies 
et are to be expaſed. to wild beaſts, If that be 
«-an extreme affliction to a father; why, he 
be may for money obtain permiſſion to bury, his 
$5 ſon.” It was nat till after making and ſet- 
tling all theſe articles, that the captains af 
ſhips were publickly brought out to execution, 
in the EP of the tears and. groans of an infi- 

'nite multitude of ſpectators; vrhilſt only Verres 
triumphed, and indulged the joy of having de- 
livered himſelf n thoſe witneſſes of his * 
verſation. 

This man, — was fy mod: oe — 
did nat ſpare even the Roman citizens, ſeveral 

of whom were whipt with rods, beheaded, and 
even crucified, by his order, was inexpreſſibly 
ſoft and effeminate in his own perſon. I be- 
lieve the reader will be pleaſed with my giving 
him ſome of the principal ſtrokes of Cicero's 
deſcription of that part of his character in this 
place. He follows Verres in his diſtribution of Cie. in 
the ſeaſons of the year: as Hortenſius was for Verr. V. 
making him paſs for a great general, Cicero * 

lays inceſſantly upon that idea, which . 

Pray with an inexhauſtible fund of dene and 4 
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l b nr 1 1 
_ Ercinivs, Pomytrvs, Confuls. 
A.R: 682. During the winter, he ſays, that Verres had 


- 


Ant.C:70. fixed his abode at Syracuſe, a city ſituated in 


ſo pure and ſerene a climate, that there is no 
day, however tan) or tempeſtuous, in which 
the. ſun does not ſhine at leaſt for ſome time. 
4 There (a) this excellent general lived in ſuch 
« a manner, that it was very hard to ſee him 
% out of his palace, or even out of his bed. 
% The ſhort time of the days was paſſed at 
<< the table, and the long nights of that ſeaſon 
jn the moſt ſhameful Klee 5 

„ The ſpring was his time of labour. He 


4 dated it's beginning, not from the periodical 
«© returns of winds, or ſome conſtellation, but 


% from the firſt appearance of a roſe, when 
« according to his reckoning that ſeaſon com- 


e menced. He then gave himſelf.up to the 


« fatigues of journeys to viſit his province, 
« ard ſhewed himſelf fo laborious in them, 


— 


= fa) Hic ita vivebit ifte fe&ici oftophoro ferebatur; 
bonus imperator hibernis in qua pulvinus erat perlo- 
- menfibrs „ ut eum non facile, cidas, Melitenſi roſa fartus : 
non modo extra tectum, ſed ipſe autem coronam habebat 
ne extra lectum uidem quiſ- unam in capite, alteram in 
quam videret. Ita diei bre- collo, reticuſümque ad nares 


.Vitzs conviviis, noclis longi- 


todo ſtupris & flagitiis con- 
tefebatur. Bret 


perat, ( cujus iſte initium, 


Quum autem ver eſſe cœ- 


non 2 Favonio, neque ab ali- 


quo aſtro notabat; ſed quum 
roſam viderat, tune incipere 


| ver arbitrabatur) dabat ſe la- 
bori atque itineribus: in qui- 
bus uſque eò ſe præbebat pa- 


tientem atque impigram, ut 


eum nemo unquam in equo 
ſedentem videret. Nam, ut 
mos fuit Bithyniz regibus, 


fibi admovebat; tenuiſſimo 


1ino, minutis matulis, ple- 


num roſe. Sic confecto iti- 
nere, quum ad aliquod « 

pidum venerat, eadem lectica 
uſque in cubiculum defere- 
batur. Ed veniebant Sicgli 
Magiſtratus, veniehant Equi- 
tes Romani. Deinde ubi pau- 
liſper in cubiculo, pretio non 
æquitate jura defcripſerat, 
Veneri jam & Libero reli- 
quum tempus deberi arbitra- 
batur. Cic. in Verr. v. 26, 
27. ; 
h « that 
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that no man ever ſaw him on hot ſeback. For, A. R. 2. 
c according to the cuſtom of the kings of Bithy- Aut. C. v0. 


* flia, hecauſed Himſelf to be carried upon eight 
4% men's ſhoulders in a litter, in which was a 
« cufffon of 5 UE full of roſes. He 
« Had a wreath of them on his fiead, another 
& bag of line linnen atfo filled with roſes, 
„ Which he ſmeit to from time to time. In 
& this eqdipage he made his entry into the 
. cities, and did not quit his litter, kill he ar- 
fed in dhe chayiber, where he was to lodge. 
„ Thither repaited fach as had buſineſs, with 
“ him, Sictliatis, magiſtfates, Roman Knights, 
and others, to whom he gave ſhort audien- 
« ces; ad after he had ſpent ſome few mo- 
„ ments ig diſpenfinig judgments, rather ac- 
& cord 40 the weight of nhoney, than that 
of Juſtice, he thought the reſt of the time 
ce Wal to he devôted to his two favourite divi- 

% fiities, Bacchus and Vents,” © 
Summer had always been thought by the o- 
ther prætors of Sicily the proper ſeaſon of the 
year for making their progreſs, in order to 
know in their own perſons the ſtate of the har- 
veſt, and to prevent the inſurrections of ſlaves, 
which were much feared in that iſland, fince the 
horrid calamities, that two wars with the ſlaves 
had occafioned. Verres, that general of a new 
kind, fixed his quarters of refreſhment then 
upon the coaſt of Syracuſe, under tents of fine 
linfien, in the ſhade of à delightful grove, 
where he ſhut himſelf up for two months to- 
gether, without quitting that charming abode 
all the while, and without any body having ac- 
ceſs to him, except the companions of his de- 


bauches. 9 75 GETS 
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124 LICoIN Ius, Pour Ius, Conſulss. 
A R. 682. In this manner did Verres 785 the year, 
Ant. C. 70. neyer deviating from his ſhameful pleaſures, ex- 
c. Cept to commit acts of injuſtice and oppreſſion. 

As extortions and robberies were the proper 
object of Cicero's accuſation, and it would not 
be poſſible to give the particulars of them here, 
I proceed to preſent the reader with a general 
| idea of them in reſpect to the works of ſculp- 
ture, plate, and other the like things of great 
value, as the orator has given it us at the head 
of his fourth drat ion 
% (a) I proceed now, ſaid he, to what Ver- 
« res calls his taſte for fine things, his friends 
<« term his diſeaſe and madneſs,” and the Sici- 
% lians, thefts and robberies; as for me, I 
« know not by what, name to call it : 'but the 
« fact is as follows, Sicily is a very large and 
rich province, which has long enjoyed peace 
« under our government; it abounds with 
« cities, and fine country-houſes and planta- 
* tions. I affirm, that, in all that iſland, 


(] Venio nuve ad iſtive, - quikierit, inſpexerit, quod” 


quemadmodum ipſe appellat, 


ſtudium; ut amici ejus, mor- 
bum & inſaniam; ut Siculi, 
latrocinium: ego quo nomine 
appellem, neſcio. Rem vo- 
bis proponam.— Ne | 
cilia tota, tam locupleti, tam 
vetere provincia, tot oppidis, ' 


tot familiis, tam copioſis, ul- 


lum argenteum vas, aut Co- 
rinthium, aut Deliacum fu- 
iſſe, ullum gemmam aut mar- 
garitam, quidquam ex auro 
aut ebore factum, ſignum ul - 
lum æneum, marmoreum, 


eburneum ; nego ullam pic- 
turam, neque in tabula, 
que textilem fuiſſe, quin con- 


placitum fit abftulerit. —— 
Quum dico nihil iſtum ejuſ- 


® - „ o 
in Si- 
„ 


tota in 


e- i FVerr. IV. 1, 2. 


modi rerum in tbta/provincia 
roliquiſſe, Latinè me ſcitote, 
non accuſatoriè loqui. Eti- 
am planids. Nibil in ædi- 
bus cujuſquam, ne in oppi- 


dis quidem: nihil in locis 
communibus, ne in fanis 
quidem; nihil apud Siculum, 


nibil apud civem Romanum: 
denique nihil iſtum, quod ad 
oculos animumque acciderit, 
neque privati, neque publici, 
neque profunts neque facri, 

cilia reliquiſſe. Cic. 


« there 


Licikius, PoMPE1vs, Conſuls. 


there is not a ſingle veſſel of plate or braſs, A. R. 682 | 
% either of Corinth or Delos, not a precious Ant. C. 70. 


% ſtone, nor work of gold or ® ivory, not a 
« figure of ivory, braſs, or marble, not a 
« painting or hiſtorical- tapeſtry, that Verres 
«:did not covet and inſpect; engrofling all 
« to himſelf that had the misfortune to pleaſe. 
« Some: may ſuſpect exaggeration in what 1 
'«« ſay ; but there is none. I do not ſpeak the 
language of an accuſer, but the literal truth. 
„No; there was not a ſingle fine work of the 
<« nature of thoſe I have mentioned, either in 
private houſes, or the cities, either in pub- 
* lic places or temples, in the habitation of 
«« Sicihans, or Roman citizens ſettled in the 
- << xfland, that Verres did not take away through- 
% out the whole extent of his province: pub- 
lic or private, ſacred or profane, were alike 
- 4:his e e - a) eee e Fe 
Let me be allowed to add a laſt circumſtance 
to this image of Verres's conduct. It was the 
cuſtom with the ancients to affix upon their 
plate of all kinds, exquiſite ornaments of the 
goldſmiths and carvers workmanſhip, that 
could be taken off at pleaſure. Cicero declares, 
that there was not an houſe of any little fortune 
in Sicily, that had not a cup and ſtand for liba- 
tions, and a cenſer for burning perfumes in ho- 
nour of the gods, all of ſilver, with ſuch or- 
naments as I have juſt mentioned; and he af- 
firms with equal confidence, that after the præ- 
torſhip of Verres, there was not a ſingle piece 
of plate of that kind in Sicily ' which retained 
thoſe ornaments. The prætor took them all, 


very vas very walua- | infinitely more eſteemad than ii 
ble among} the ancients, and, is amongflu, 


Fn . 
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A. R Gee. and entirely ſtript the plate of - it's decorations, 
Ant. C. 70. He gid this in ſome cities of Sicily at one blow 


and by a {ingle-.order, giving ſome of his crea- 
tures commiſſion: to ge from houſe to houſe, 
end xo rob all the plate they ſhauld find. On 
à certain occaſion he did this in a more com- 
pendious manner. He was arrived near the 
City of Haluntiom, which was ſituated upon 
an Eminence, and therefore ſomewhat difficult 
of acceſs. He gid nat think proper to give 
. himſelf 2” trouble af going up to it, but hav- 
ing ſent for one of the principal citizens, he or- 
dered him t bring to him all the plate in the 
city, diveſted it of all the incruſtations, and 


PE permitted him to carry back the reſt. 
e 1-7 


We come now to the uſe, which he "EN 


ogg IV of all theſe oxnaments ſtolen with fo much in- 


- Juſtics and impudence, When he had got a 
prodigious collection of them, he ſet up a 
workſhep in the palace of the prætars at Sy- 
racuſe, invited thither a vaſt multitude of arti- 
Beers, goldſmiths, chaſers, ſculptors, and the 
like mechanics, and ſet them at work in making 
gold plate for him. During eight ſuccaſſive 
months they were fully — 2 though — 
worked only in gold. The prætor preſided at 


their work, and found means to affyx to, and 


diſpoſe in, theſe gold veſſels the figures he had 


ſtole, Which were in a manner ſo many little 


maſter- pieces. And thus he united the beauties 
_ of art with the richneſs of matter. 


I was the better pleaſed to enter into ſome 


detail upon theſe facts, becauſe they ſeem ex- 


tremely ſingular to me, as they have nothing 


that comes up to them in hiſtory. Accuſtom- 


ed as we are to poſſeſs our fortunes in ſafety 


and 9 under the protection of laws, we 
have 
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have no 22 of tyranny carried to ſuch amaz- A. R. 682. 
ing exceſs. I am ſenſible, that Cicero is here * 70. 
an accuſer, whoſe evidence, one would think, 

ought not to he taken literally. But he only 

| ſpeaks after written pieces and the depoſitions 

of witneſſes ; and the event of the cauſe will 

pr roye what he advances. ' 


If any one be furprized, that Verres ſhould Confidence 
dare to commit ſo many odious and manifeft of Ferres 


crimes, and was not afraid to expoſe himſelf to in his - 
the ſeverity of the laws, Cicero ſupplies me 177. 


protection 


with an anſwer.” The criminal, knowing, that / Horten 


there was no juſtice to be had in Rome, afſured ian. 
himſelf of impunity, and was perſuaded, that 
by ſharing his thefts with the Judges, who were 
5 Vai? them, he ſhould ſhelter himſelf from 
all ee ce M He did not conceal his aq I. 
thou n this head, and ſaid openly, in Verr. 
« that r thai ought to fear, who had 3 ns 
« only for themſelves; but that as for him, 
« he had ſtolen des: h to ſatisfy the cravings 
« of many 2 had ſome little ſucceſs n. 8. 
ia the bez king of e affair, Which conſiſted 
In his ha Hi means to gain time; he 
cee himſelf upon having learnt in 
9 time the value of money, which did him 
uch great fervice on occaſion. © And laftly, in 
his province itſelf he had frequently ſaid in 
the pen of witneſſes, „that he had a 
„ powerful friend (this was Hortenſius) with 
0 Toſs ſupport he could pillage the people 
s with im 25 3 that he did not amaſs 5 then 
© only for Onſet, but that he had divided the 


N my 


three years of his pretorſhip | into three Err 
( | 
« tain only one of them to himſelf; that one 


„ he inteades for his adyocates and defenders; 3 G 
| ts ED e and | 
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* 


AR. 682. © and reſerved the product of the third, which 
Ant. C. 70. « was the richeſt, for the judges.” 


4 


It was not without reaſon, that Verres placed 
his confidence in Hortenſius. That orator did 
not value himſelf upon imitating the uncorrupt 
conduct of his predeceſſors, of whoſe example 
Cicero more than once reminds him; L. Craſ- 
ſus and M. Antonius, who in defending the 
cauſes, with which they charged themſelves, 
employed only zeal full of honour, and their 
great talents and abilities. We have ſeen, 
that he had made it his practice boldly to · cor- 
rupt the judges. Neither did he copy the 
dintereſtednef of thoſe ancient orators, as Ci- 
cero reproaches him in very ſharp terms. 
“ Craſſus (a) and Antonius, ſays he to him, 
% would not have undertaken the, defence of 
*« ſuch a criminal as Verres. They would 
< have apprehended, that by ſupporting one 
<« loſt to all ſenſe of ſhame, they ſhould have 
<< expoſed themſelves to the ſame cenſure. Ac- 
« cordingly they took great care to preſerve 
<« themſelves entirely free in reſpect to their 
« clients; and did not hazard, either appear- 
<« ing little delicate in point of probity, by de- 
i fending a cauſe manifeſtly bad, or being ac- 
t cuſed of ingratitude by abandoning a per- 
% ſon, whoſe liberality they had experienced.“ 
HFortenſius had received preſents from Ver- 
res, which was conſidered at . that time as be- 
low the dignity of the profeſſion. Mention 


La 


; | 54 * ; 47 
tebant, ut, ſi impudentes in 


(a) Ad hane cauſam 100 
defendendo eſſe noluiffert 


accederent, ne in alterius 


impudentia ſui pudoris exi- 
ſtimationem amitterent. Li- 
beri enim ad cauſas ſolutique 
veniebant: neque commit- 


ingrati in deferendo exiſti- 
marentur, Cic. in Verr. L. II. 
. 192. 1 7 . 


Was 


Sphinx (b) at home. 
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in an indirect ironical manner, Hortenſius, who 


pretended not to underſtand him, told him that 


he was not good at expounding riddles. That's 
4 (a) wonder, replied Cicero, as .you have the 


* 9 7 


2 


129 

was made in particular of an ivory Sphinx, A. R. 682. 
which gave occaſion for a ſmart ſaying of Ci- Ant. C 70. 
cero. For as the latter attacked his adverſary 


CJicero's conduct was of a very different na- Laudabl, 
ture. Nothing was more honourable than his %% of 


motive for accufing Verres. He (c) was re- 
queſted to do ſo by the Sicilians, who after 
having experienced his integrity and diſintereſt- 
edneſs, whilſt he was quzſtor in Sicily, were 
now for making proof of his zeal and his ta- 
lents. He acted for an oppreſſed province, a- 


gainſt a wretch, who had however on his ſide 


part of whatever was greateſt in Rome, Hor- 
tenſius, Siſenna, the Metelli, the Scipios. And 


from the moment he undertook the affair, he 


— 


purſued it with a courage, that no obſtacle could 


- 


bit 1 BO OT HT TEE 2h 
The firſt chicane Hortenſius played off a- 
gainſt him, was to call in queſtion even his 


function of accuſer by one Q. Cæcilius, who 


had been Verres's quæſtor, and pretended to be 
charged with the proſecution of him preferably 


to Cicero. This difficulty produced a trial in 


(a) Atqui debe, quum find it in Corneille's Oedipus. 


Sphingem domi habeas. Quin- 
ti. Sh | 5 
(ö) The Spbinx in fable 


propoſes a riddle, and hewho- 
propoſes a riddle, ' knows the 


explanation ef it. It is upon 


that Cicero's thought turns. 


| If any one has forgot the fa- 


ble of the Sphinx, they 'may 
Vol. XI. N 


(e) Quum hanc cauſam 8ĩ- 


culorum rogatu recepiſſem, 


idque mihi amplum & præa- 
clarum exiſtimaſſem, eos velle 


mez fidei diligentiæque pe- 


riculum facere, qui innocen- 


tiæ abſtinentiæque feciſſent; 
tum „&c. Cic. AF. I. inYerr. 
2 34 pe RS 


form; 


IEF. 
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A R. 682. form; and our orator was obliged to plead 
Ant.C-56. firſt tor cftabliſhing the hoice ot the Sictlians 
who: had applied to him, and to remove that 


reigned abſolute at the Bar. 


man of ſtraw, who only claimed a right to ac. 
euſe Verres, in order to procure” him the means 
of being acquitted, Hortenſius gave himſelf 
infinite pains in reſpect to this preliminary, 
of which he foreſaw the conſequence; and no- 
tting did Cicero more honour, than the fear of 

an adverſary, who at that time in a manner 
The diſcourſe 
which Cicero puts into his mouth, for concili- 
ating the Judges | in favour of Cæcilius, 2 ſome 
thing curious. He introduces him, ſpeaking 
to one of the judges, and telling him: 1 (a) 
„do not aſk that of you, which I uſed to ob- 
„ tain, when very earneſt for à cauſe: I do 
«© not aſk you to acquit the accuſed; which is 
not the queſtion, but that one man rather 
« than another ſhould be the accufer.” Grant 
me this which is at. once eaſy, honeſt, and 
c irreproachable; in doing which, without any 
danger to you, without any riſque of repu- 
e tation, you will have granted what I de- 
« fire, and the perſon whoſe cauſe I defend, 
will be acquitted.” Cicero rendered all the 
ſollicitations of Hortenſius ineffectual, and the 
judges decreed him the office of accuſer, as the 


perſon the Sicilians required ang whom Verres 
feared moſt. 


(a) Non illud peto, quod 


ſoleo, quum vehementids con- 


tendi, 1mpretrare : reus ut ab- 


{olvatur, non peto ; ſed ut 
ab hoc potins quam ab. illo 
accuſecur, id peto. Da mĩhi 


hoc: concede quod facile eſt, 


quod 3 quod non in- 
vidioſum; quod quum dede- 
ris, ſine ullo tuo periculo, 


fine infamia illad dederis, 


ut is abſolvatur, cujus ego 
causa laboro. Cic. Divin. u. 


„ 
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"The queſtion then was for Cicero to prepare. A. R. 682. 
informations, and to collect proofs againſt the Ant C70. 
accuſed. In order to this, after having taken ens go —_ 
out a commiſſion from the prætor, who Peet e 
in trying crimes of extortion, he made a voyage 
to Sicily. In fifty days he made the tour of 
the whole province, and collected a prodigious 
number gf facts and memorials, with which he 
haſtened back to Rome. But what did his diſ- 
intereſtedneſs great honour, is, that he took no 
advantage of the title of defender of the common 
cauſe, for having honourable and coſtly receptions 
made him. He lodged every where only at the 
houſes of his former friends, and thoſe with 
whom he had contracted the ties of hoſpitality 
fince his quzſtorſhip. His journeys coſt nei- 
ther trouble nor expences either to the cities or 
private perſons. 

Verres, who ſaw he had a Aung laborious, —n. 17. 
and incorruptible enemy to deal with, was much 
afraid, though he affected airs of confidence. 

To. ſow. diviſion between the advocate and his 
clients, he cauſed a report to be ſpread, thar 
Cicero had ſuffered himſelf to be gained by a 
great ſum of money; that he would accuſe only 
but of form, and in ſuch a manner as not to hurt 
the perſon he pretended to proſecute. Cicero 
ſoon put an end to that injurious ſuſpicion. It 
was the cuſtom of the Romans in criminal cauſes, 
that a greater number of judges ſhould be drawn 1 
by lot, than were to act upon the trial. Of — 
thoſe chance had appointed, the zccalcy — 
accuſed had a right to except at diſcretion to 
a certain number, which was equal on botn 
ſides. In this kind of choice Cicero's conduct 
was entirely fair, and unblameable. The judges 
whom he retained, were perſons of known pro- 
K 2 bity, 
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A. R. 682. bity, and he only excluded thoſe, whoſe repu- 
Ant. C. 70. tation was equivocal : fo that the tribunal, be- 


—n. 18. 


Cic. Act. I. 


in Verr. 
n. 16. 


an 


fore which he was to plead, was, as he declares 
in a manner no leſs obliging with reſpe& to the 
judges than honourable for himſelf, the beſt 
compoſed and the moſt venerable, that had been 
ſeen ſince Sylla's diftatorſhip. ' : 

The integrity of the judges diſgoncerted 
Verres's projects. Corruption was practiſed fo 
publickly at Rome, that on arriving from his 
province, he had made a bargain with a certain 
cabal, which took upon themſelves, upon de- 
politing a ſum agreed on in a third hand, to 
cauſe him to be acquitted by the judges, be- 
fore whom he ſhould be tried. But when they 
ſaw the perſons, who formed that tribunal, the 
bargain was declared void, and Verres with- 
drew his money. 

An event of great conſequence for him, how- 
ever revived his hopes. Hortenſius, his defender, 


was elected conſul. Verres not only aſſured 


himſelf then of being brought off ſafe, but all 
the world were of the ſame opinion. Curius, 
an illuſtrious perſon and of conſular dignity, at 
the moment the aſſembly broke up, inſtead of 


making his compliments to the conſul elect, 


ran to Verres, embraced him, and ſaid, 7 fare: | 


— . 27. 


tel ihat from the election juſt made, you are ac- | 


| quitted. Add to this, other circumſtances, ſtil! 


more and more in favour of Verres. I have 
faid, that the Metelli ſupported him, and warmly 
eſpouſed his intereſt. Three brothers of that 
family were in offices, that enabled them to ſerve 
him powerfully ; Q. Metellus, conſul. elect 


with Hortenſius; M. Metellus, alſo choſen 
prætor for che enſuing year, and in whoſe juriſ- 


dition it was to take cognizance of the crime of 


extortion; 


xt 
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_ extortion 3 and laſtly L. Metellus, actually præ- A. R 682. 
tor in Sicily and ſucceſſor of Verres. Q. Me- Ant. C. 70. 
tellus, the conſul elect, even made no difficulty 

to ſend for the Sicilians, that were at Rome ſol- 
liciting their affair, and to intimidate them by 
many conſiderations ; aſſuring them, that they 
would not ſucceed. He ſhewed himſelf grate- 
ful, if it be true, as Cicero ſays very clearly, 

that Verres had bought ſuffrages tor obtaining 

him the conſulſhip. 

So many obſtacles did not Ame Cicero's — n. 25. 
Zeal, who ſaw himſclf perſonally attacked, and 

in danger of loſing the office of edile. Verres - 
was very active Againſt him, and promiſed 

money to thoſe who traded in intrigues of this 

kind, 1f they could prevent his accuſer from 
obtaining the charge at which he aſpired. But 

all theſe attempts proved ineffectual (a). The 
Roman people would not ſuffer, that a man, 

whole riches could not ſeduce Cicero, nor make 
him depart from his honour and duty, ſhould 
ſucceed in excluding him from the public dig- 

nitics by money. | 
Cicero in coalequence having been nominated 
Edile, and thereby. finding himſelf at leiſure 
from all avocations but that of this proſecution, 
determined to pulh it with the utmoſt vivacity. 
Hortenſius's game was to ſpin it out in length 

if poſſible to the month of January, when the 

new magiſtrates entered upon office. Verres 

at that time would have had both the conſuls 

and the Prey who was to Fenn at his crial, 
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(4) Fecit animo ni allen pecuniis de honore 
ſim» populus Romanus, ut .dejicere:, Cic. AR. 1. in Verr. 
cujus divitæ me de fide de- 7, 25. 
ducere non potuiſſent, ne 
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AR. 682 on his ſide. Though it was now only the be- 


Aat. Co. pinning of Auguſt, Hortenſius's hope wagmnot 
ill founded; becauſe a cauſe ſo complicated, with 
facts, and of ſuch importance, muſt nectſſatily 
require a very great number of hearings. Now 
from the month of Auguſt to the end of the 
year, almoſt the whole interval was filled up 
with games and es, which were times of Va- 

cation. 


Ferrergots Cicero e himſelf, not 0 as a man 


e ba. of great ability, but as a man of honour, who 


viſbment. prefers the intereſt of his cauſe to that of his 


. without glory. Had he treated this affair with extent, 
waitinz he would have had the fineſt occaſion that ever 


ſentence. 


n. 32, 33. Was for diſplaying his eloquence. . But there was 


reaſon to fear that the accuſed would eſcape out 
of his hands. He therefore renounced his per- 
ſonal and peculiar advantage; and, after a ſhort 
introduction, he.proceeded jmmediately to pro- 
duce his witneſſes, only promiſing a few words 
to explain the facts and deduce inferences from 
them. By this method the affair was ſoon in 


great for wardneſs; and the multitude of wit- 


neſſes Joined with the atrociouſneſs of the facts, 

diſconcerted Verres and his defender to ſuch a 

degree, that they ſcarce undertook ſo much as 

to reply. Before the games began, the cauſe 

was compleated; and the accuſed finding that 

it was ;:mpoſſible to avoid condemnation, did 

not ſtay for the ſentence, - but retired into ba · 
niſhment, 

Thus terminated this Affi Which did 5 
ro infinite honour, by the proofs which he gave 
in it, not ſo much of his eloquence, but of 
qualities more eſtimable than all the eloquence 
imaginable, of a warm paſſion for juſtice, for 
the redreſs of ſtates barbarouſly oppreſſed, for 
the honour of the ſenate, of which he was a 

—— 


Licrvrvs, Pourerus, Conſuls. 
member, of activity, vigilance, and a courage 
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A R. 682. 


that ſurmounted all obſtacles; and laſtly, of a Ant C. 70. 
perfect integrity in reſpect to an adverſary, 
who would have thought the ou profuſions 


wenn for extricating himſel 
Tam ſorry, that Plutarch clouds this 5 ar- Suſpicion 


ticle, in telling us that Cicero was ſuſpected of 7 
having ſuffered | himſclf to be corrupted, in reſpect; 
to the eſtimate of damages and- intereſts, which 
according to that hiſtorian, were calculated at -». 


out of danger, 


only ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand drach- 


mas, 


that is:; 


thouſand pounds fterling. 
Verres could have come off tor ſo moderate a 


ſum of money, it would not be eafy to juſtify _ 


his accuſer.” 


between eighteen and nineteen _ 
If it were true, that 


Pluta Dok 
upon Cice- 


But who. will believe, that Cicero Die in. 


was ſatisfied with damages and intereſts to the n. 19. 


amount of o only nineteen thouſand po 


in opening the affair he had declared to the 
judges, that the account was to the value of 
ſix hundred and fifty thouſand ? Beſides Which, 

the ſum mentioned by Plutarch is contradicted 


by Aſconius Pedianus, who ſays, that it coſt afcon. in 
Verres two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. Act. I. in 


unds; When 


In a word, the whole life of Cicero, which was Verr. 
always infinitely remote from baſeneſs and for- 
did intereft, manifeſtly acquits him of a report 
ſpread amongſt the people, which Plutarch took 
up with too little precaution. 


For the reſt, after having diſcharged his duty W 


to the Sicilians and the commonwealth, Cicero ter com 
thought it allowable for him to do lomething poſed a ter 


for himbelf: 


He was reſolved” not to loſe ſo 


rich a ſubject, that ſupplied him with an occa- 


ſion of diſplaying 


the affair 
ve books 
Of the ace 


all his talents, and he com- cuſation of 


poſed the five * which are come down to Veries. 


us under the title. of Actio ſecunda in Verrem. 
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136 Licinivs, PonrErus, Conſuls. 
AR. 682. He ſuppoſes i in it, that Verres, inſtead of retir- 


Aua: Co. ing, as he did in reality, had the impudence 


to apptar again, and that the judges had ap- 
pointed a ſecond trial. Thoſe five books, and 
eſpecially the laſt, are maſter- pieces, wherein 
we know not which charms us moſt, the riches 
and abundance of the . expreſſions" and turns, 
the happineſs and force of the arguments, the 
vehemence of the. paſſions, the clevation of 


the ſentiments, or, laſtly, the refined art with 
which the orator has known how to throw 


variery into an uniform ſubject, and make what 


was naturally ſad, gay and delightful. Every 


perſon of education is acquainted with, and 
admires, theſe diſcourſes, What determined 
Cicero to compoſe them, was, his not deſigning 
to accuſe often; and indeed Verres is the brſt, 
and only one he ever did accuſe. 


Sirty four Few events remain for compleating our ac- 


ſenetrrs count of what paſſed in the city during the 


ruck 0 


= ps wo confulſhip of Pompey and Craſſus. The cen- 


the cenſors. ſors, L. Gellius and Cn. Lentulus, beforg whole | 


Liv. Epit. magiſtracy fifteen. years had elapſed without 


-XCVUL. the commonwealth's having any cenſors, re- 


viewed the ſenate with ſeverity, and ſtruck off 

from the lift ſixty- four ſenators, twice as many 

as we. remarked with wonder in the year 637. 

Among One of thoſe excluded was C. Antonius, the 
oft - 

40 lom was I-cond fon of the orator M. Antonius, a man 

C. Auto- of neither morals nor conduct, and one who 


* 


mui. ſought to make up, by oppreſſing the ſubjects 


Lentulus Out of the ſenate; who had been conſul the 


Sera. year before, The cauſe of his being given the 


P.ut, Cic, ſurname 


f 9 in of che commonwealth, the wounds, which 
Cazd, his frantick prodigalities had made in his far- 
| Wane, 4 

4nd P. The n alſo expelled B. Lentulus Cura 


Licintus, Po AN PEI Us, Conſuls. 


ſurname of Sura, or at leaſt that which con- A. R "I 
firmed * it to him, ſhews at once what kind Ant-C 79. 


of man he was. Lenrulus being quæſtor du- 
ring Sylla's dictatorſhip, had embezzled the 
public money confided to him. The dictator 
having demanded an account of it in the full 
ſenate, he had the impudence to anſwer, that 
he was not capable of making up his accounts, 
and that all he could do was to preſent the calf 
of his leg, præbere ſuram: making a wretched 
and indecent alluſion to the cuſtom. of children, 
- who upon committing ſome fault at play, re- 


ceived a flap of the hand upon that part from 


one of their comrades. From thence came, or 


Was peculiarly given to him, the ſurname of 


Sura, which in Latin ſignifies the calf of the leg. 


The ſame Lentulus having been accuſed, and 
making uſe of the method entirely common at 


that time, of corrupting the Judges, finding 
that he had two voices in his favour more than 
were. againſt him, he complained of having 
been at more expence than was neceſſary: / 


| have bought, ſaid he, one 2 vice too nuch: it 


ſufficed to have had exafily my number. It will 


be no worder to ſee a man of this character | 


enter into Catiline's conſpiracy. 


A third ſenator who, was alſo dearajied, And 2. 
was a gameſter by profeſſion, and was called fu 
At Curius, We ſhall alſo 10 him amongſt TI OO 
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1 meke this difinfion.. 


be auſe learned criticks have 
obſerved, that Livy men- 
i tions one P. Sura, L. XXII. 
n. 31, almoſt 140 years be- 
fare the ed here in queſtion. 
. That is an undoubted r 0%. 
that the ſurname of Sura was 
e ee for the . 


of a e WE? nov whey But 
I do nat : ſee that it. foliows, 
that the fad related by Plu- 
tarch Jeould neceſſarily paſs 
or falſe: © Lentulus might 


make a double alluſion, both to 


the cuſtom of children at play, 


and to the ſurname he had 1e- 
cel vid. on his anc»(lors. 


Catilinc' 8 
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138 'Licinivs, PomPE1vs, Conſulé. 
A. R. 682. Catiline's accomplices. As to the other ſixty- 
Ant.C.70 one, few of them have come down to oùr know- 

ledge. | But to judge of all the reſt from - thoſe 
of whom we have juſt been ſpeaking, they well 
obſerved the mark of "infamy, ns which they | 
were noted. | 
Clfing of The cenſors performed the denon of clo- 
the Luſ- ſing the Luſtrum. The number of citizens, 
trum. which was exceedingly” increaſed by the allies, 
* . who had been admitted to the freedom of 
3 of Rome, was found to amount to above nine 
500000. hundred thouſand, that is, to near twice as ma- 
ny as at the laſt Cenſus, which had been more 
numerous than any before it. 
Ti rv The end of the year was memorable for the 
conſuls ars teconciliation of the two conſuls. They had 
reconciled, diſagreed during their whole adminiſtration ; 
and diſmiſe and Pompey, notwithſtanding his promiſe, 
heir ar- having kept his troops on foot near the city, 
platin Craſſus had not diſmiſſed his army; fo that 
Craſſo & Rome apprehended ſeeing a civil war revived, 
Pomp. like that of Marius and Sylla. In the laſt 
Appian. days of December, the people being aſſem- 
Nas 6ne. led, had ineffectually intreated the conſuls to 
nne. 

t an end to their differences, when a Roman 
knight, called C. Aurelius, one who had never 
intermeddled with the publick affairs, preſented 
himſelf to them, and told them, that he had 
ſeen Jupiter in a dream, who commanded him 
to declare to the people in his name, that they 

ſhould not ſuffer the conſuls to quit their of- 
fice, till they were become friends. Whatever 
we may think of this apparition, which I do 
not inſiſt that the reader ſhould believe, the 
cople were much affected with it, and re- 
doubled their inſtances to the conſuls. But 


N tenaciouſly retained his haughtineſs, 
1 1 and 


HoRTENSIUs, CæciL Ius, Conſuls. 139 
and never moved from his curule chair. Craſ- A. R 682. 
ſus, more tractable and leſs proud, roſe up, and Ant. S 
approached” his colleague, ſaying : Romans, 1 
think it no diſgrace to make the firſt advances 3 , 
a man, «whom you have. honoured with the | 
name of Great from”. his earlieft youth, and dan ; 
two triumphs before be was a ſenator. - At the 
ſame time he held out his hand to Pompey, 
who on his ſide did not reject ſo obliging an 
invitation. Thus their reconciliation was made, 
and the people would not depart 'till each of 
them had cauſed a decree to be Hxed up for 
diſbanding their armies. | 
They  abdicated their office on the” laſt of, > 
December, according to cuſtom, and both 4 5 
turned into the condition of private citizens. 
Pompey had Tearce ever before been in that 
ſtate. From his having firſt ſhared in the 
publick affairs, he had always been' inveſted 
with ſome command. He began to fear the 
envy, which ſuch a perpetuity of power and 
| employ ments might draw upon him; and be- 
ing conſul; he made an oath, that upon quitting 
that office he would not accept of any govern- 
ment. He kept his word, and his example , TOYS 
was followed by his colleague. | 


This A bas was born. 5 ee Mops, Ry 
ES ER 8 
Q Honrensws. 2 1 | | 
2 Czcirivs Merrilus, afterwards fl AR. 683. 
named Cxgricus. e eee 


be capitol being at engt Sui fur: See 5 
teen years after it's being burat down, . tion of the 
who had preſided at the rebuilding of that ſu- 225 
Fay edifice, had the honour, of conſecrating it. 

ſay * ; for fo the Romans thought it. 

TRE 
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War is de- 


140 HoRTENS1US, CACILIUS,- Conſuls 
A. R. 68 3. The graveſt writers have obſerved, that ſome- 


Ant. C. 50 thing was wanting to Sylla's good fortune, in 


IF orig his not having dedicated the capitol: and we 
Tra. Ut. may remember how ambitious Publicola was, of 


72. that religious function at the. firſt building of 


that temple; and how jealous his relations were 
Rom. Fliſt. of ſeeing it conferred on M. Horatius his col- 


Vol. 1. league. The perſon's name, who had the con- 


ſecration of temples, was engraven upon the 

front of them, and that was no indifferent cir- 

cumſtance to men ſo deſirous of tranſmitting 

their remembrance to poſterity. Catulus, in 

Plin.XIX. the games, which he exhibited to accompany 

bo: this ceremony, introduced a luxury *till then 

unknown at Rome. As their theatres were at 

that time in the open air, he covered his with ſails 

of fine linnen dyed with different colours. This 
example was followed, and carried very far. 

555 It did not infect Cicero, who was then edile, 

Edileſpip. and in that capacity had three games or ſhews 

Cic. H.. II. to give the people. He values himſelf with 

2 = reaſon, for having been at no great expence du- 

Plut. Cic. ring his edileſhip. He knew better how to 

apply. his liberality, by making it his care to 

leflen the price of -- proviſions. The Sicilians 

were deſirous to expreſs their gratitude to him, 

for the ſervices he had done them againſt Ver- 

res. He converted none of their preſents to his 

own advantage, but employed them in miti- 

gating the ſcarcity, that continually diſtreſſed 

the city, in conſequence of the depredations of 


cared a. the pirates. 


gain the This. year the war againſt the Cretans- was 


Cretans. undertaken by publick authority. I have re- 
Diod. Ap- Jated above in what manner the prætor M. An- 
pian. & tonius had attacked them of his own head, pre- 


Poles oy tending that they held intelligence with Mithri- 


Uns. ER dates 


# 5 
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dates and the pirates. That general, who was A. R 683. 
neglected to exceſs, as I have ſaid, was defeat- Ant. C. 69. 


ed; and the Cretans having treated the quzſtor 


and. ſome other Roman prifoners, that had 


fallen into their hands, with great favour, be- 
lieved they had a right to expect marks of gra- 
titude and amity from the ſenate. According. 
ly their deputies, to the number of thirty, be- 


ing come to Rome, ſollicited the ſenate with ſo 


much addreſs, and gave ſuch. weight to their 


ancient alliance with the Roman. people, and 
the aids they had given them on all occaſions, 
that they were very near obtaining a decree to 
acknowledge them friends and ak of ; he 


commonwealth,  - 
The intrigues of the Bc login eee 
the war for the ſake of having occaſion to ſigna- 


1ize themſelves, and to acquire a triumph, pre- 
vented the effect of the ſenate's good diſpoſi- 


tion. By their management, they cauſed a 
thundering: decree of the | ſenate aàgainſt the 


Cretans to paſs by plurality of voices, by which 


they were commanded to deliver up all the 
Roman priſoners and deſerters; to pay four 
thouſand * talents of ſilver, to give three hun- 


* Hout 


dred hoſtages, to ſurrender all their great ſhips, 69-0201. 
and to fend Laſthenes and Panares, two of the Sterling. 


principal and moſt illuſtrious heads of their na- 


tion, to Rome, in order to be puniſhed, upon 
pretence of their being the authors of the war. 


And for the execution of this decree, they did 
not wait 'till the deputies had been to carry 
the news of it, from Rome to their iſland, and 


brought back the anſwer. It expreſſed, that 


one of the conſuls ſhould immediately ſet out 
to receive the en of the Cretans, or to 


red uce ; 
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HoxTENSIUSs, C CIIL Tus, Conſuls, 


A. R683. reduce them to it by force of arms. The Ro- 


Ant. C. 69. mans (a ) were determined, that- there ſhould 
not remain ont free country in the univerſe, 
all was to give way before their power. And 


that ambitious view undoubredly very much fa- 


voured the deſign of the conſuls. One circum- 


ſtance, that appears ſingular to me, is, it was 
ſo commonly known, that with money every 
thing was to be donq at Rome; that the con- 
ſuls, who were apprehenſive the deputies might 
gain ſome tribuge*to oppoſe the ſenate's decree, 
made er Nah N e to lend 
them money. 

Wben the ee the ſemis. was . at 
crete, the wiſeſt and oldeſt were for ſubmit- 
ting, repreſenting, as was ſelf-evident, that 
their forces were not capable of reſiſting a power, 


which had ſwallowed up even the greateſt king- 


doms. But Laſthenes and Panares, who ſaw 


themſelves perſonally threatened with the ven- 


geance of the Romans, choſe rather to involve 
their country in their own ruin, than to periſh 


alone. They raiſed the multitude, and excited 
them, by proper diſcourſes, not baſely to re- 
nounce the liberty they had preſerved from the 


remoteſt times. They magnified their victory 


over Antonius, and exaggerated the fhame it 


would be to ſuffer, whilſt victorious, the hard- 


eſt conditions that could be impoſed upon 
them, had they been overcome. The war was 


therefore reſolved, and the Cretans prepared to 
give Metellus a good reception, who arrived in 


mae illand with a Roman e 


oy a) Creticum bellom — vos fecimus, folk vincenci 


 Metellus 


| nobilem inſulam — e. Flor. 
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Metellus had got this province by the volun- A. R. 683. 
tary ceſſion of Hortenſius, who was at firſt very, Ant. E. 69. 


ſollicitous to cauſe this war to be declared, in 


hopes of having the command in it, which the 
lots 55 actually give him. But he was too 


much accuſtomed to that kind of dominion, 


Which he enjoyed in juridical affairs; to part 


with it eaſily. Accordingly he preferred the Xiphilin, 
ſweets of reſiding in the city to the fatigues of 


the war, and reſigned a command to his col- 


league, of which he had been ambitious at a 


diſtant view, but which, on mature reflexion, 


did not ſeem worth the ſacrifice it would have 


+ 4 


coſt him. As the events of the war of Crete 


interfere in the moſt important circumſtances : 
it, with that of Pompey againſt the pirates, I 


| ſhall defer ſpeaking of it till I treat of both to- 


gether. I proceed here to collect ſome particu 
lar facts relating to Hortenſius, in order o the | 


better knowing ſo celebrated a perſon. 


He acquired fame principally by his Pl Firſt Fl ; 
quence. He ſhone much from his earlieſt cer of 


youth, and the firſt cauſe he A at the age #0 ſenſus 
l 


of nineteen, acquired him afl at once a moſt“ 4 Car. 


diſtinguiſhed reputation. Hortenſius's talent 
« ſays (4) Cicero, the inſtant he appeared, had 


the ſame effect as a fine ſtatue of Phidias. . 
« which, was no ſooner ſeen than admired.“ | 
Hie had all the parts of a great orator z but he 


poſſeſſed two in an uncommon, and almoſt. pe- 
culiar, degree, which * memory and ge- 5 
ſture. . 


His memory was ſo certain, that after hav- His ne- 


ing meditated a diſcourſe to himſelf, without mary. 


i. . 
Bruto. n. 
( 2) HortenGi "nies ſpectum & Seba en. .Cie, 
dum |. Horen ingenium, in Brat. 1. 228. 301. 


ut Phidiæ  bgnum, mul ad- | .. 
| Po ſetting 
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A.R.684: ſetting down a ſingle word of it, he repeated it 
Aar. C. 68. in the ſame terms he thad- conceived it. No- 


thing eſcaped him: What he had wrote, what 
his opponents had fad, every thing Was pre- 


ſent to him. This faculty roſe to a Prodigy i ' 


him; and it is related, that in effect of a wa- 
ger made with Siſenna, be paſſed a whole day 


at a ſale; and when it was over, he gave an 
account of all the things that had been ſold, the 


price of each, with the names of the buyers; 
and that in their order, without miſtaking a 
ſingle circumſtance, as was confirmed by the 
auctioneer, & repeated alter Cd from his 
own book. i 

As to 2 gellefe it was 0 Perles, chat 
when he pleaded, every body was as curious to 
- ſee as d hear him, ſo admirably did the mo- 
tions of his body accompany his diſcourſes. 


pus and Roſcius, the two moſt famous ac- 


tors that ever were, the one in tragedy, and 
the other in comedy, uſed to come to hear him 
plead, for improving themſelves in their art, 
by ſtudying the model, which that orator ex- 
hibited. It muſt however be allowed; that he 
carried that talent too far, and beyond what 
ſuited the gravity of his profeſſion. He might 
often have been taken rather for àa comedian 
than an orator; and he drew upon himſelf 


that reproach from Torquatus; who plead- 
ing againſt him, compared him W 


to à female dancer well known in choſe 


times. 


Hr: sardour 


To the happy diſpoſitions , 3 nokich he 


for appli- had received from nature, he added, during 


cation. 


a great length of time, an incredible ar- 
dour for application; without which indeed, 


8 | a | 
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23 (a) Cicero; obſerves elſewhere, it is not poſ- A. R683. 
ſible to attain any kind of excellency, but eſ- Ant. O. 9. 
pecially in .cloquence. Hortenſius let no daß F 
paſs Without pleading;in the Forum, or exer- 
ciſing himſelf in his cloſet: he frequently did 
both, the ſame day. It was by this method, 
chat he came to excel all that had preceded, 
or were cotemporaries with, him: and he was 
for a time in undiſputed poſſeſſion of the firſt 
rank amongſt the orators. © 
His conſulſhip is a period fatal to his elo- 
quence, as Mr Rollin 5 after Ci- 
cero. I ſhall not repeat here what may eaſily 
be turned to in his Tea upon the Belles Lei- 
tres, Vol. II. I ſhall. only obſerve, that if he 
flagged in the latter years of his life, his repu- 
tation ſunk almoſt to nothing after his death. 
Ic happened to him, as it always does to thoſe, 
who unite with a taſte. for antitheſes, ſhining 
thoughts, and a laboured florid ſty le, the charms 
of pronunciation. They ſucceed. whillt they 
ſpeak; but their diſcourſes do not ſupport them- 
— in reading. Such was the fate of Hor- | 
tenſius's works, which Qvintilian, who had Lib. Xt, 
them to conſult, judged extremely below the c. 3- 


N 


reputation he had in his life-time. 

1 (3) Seneca thinks, it be true, that there Z/#:mina- 

is a neceſſary and infallible relation between the ꝙ and lux- 
manners and eloquence of a ſpeaker, what we #7 9 
know of the luxury and exceſſive effeminacy of ;7* 
Horrenfius, and his extreme fondneſs for tri- 
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| (a) Stadium & ardorem quetur. Cie. de Orat. L. I. 
quemdam labor: fine quo . % /f 
quum in vita nihil quidquam + (6) Talis hominibus ora- 
egregium, tum certè hoc tio qualis vita. Senec. Ep. 
quod tu expetis, (eloquen- 114. 
tiam) nemo unquam aſſ e. 
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A. R.683. fles, will give us an idea of his diſcourſes, which 
Ant.C.69. differs in 5805 ng from the Judgment paſſed on 
them by une 
Macrob. He was ſo exactly nice i in reſpect to his per- 
Sat. Il. 9. ſqh, that he dreſſed himſelf before 4 Tooking- 
"glaſs, compoſing; the plaits of his robe in the 
: moſt graceful manner, and afterwards faſten- 
ing then ſo as. to Gans them in that condition 
with his ſaſh or girdle, the artificially formed 
ties of which were hid itt one of the folds of his 
robe, which ſeemed to fall negligently. It is 
added, (but the thing is ſcarce” credible) that 
one day, when he had beſtowed abundance of 
,Ains* and attention in dreſſing himfelf, that 
happening to be in a narrow paſſage, 'where his 
_ colleague crowded and diſcompoſed him a lit- 
tle, he made the difordering of the laits of his 
robe an heinous: matter, and cauſed the author 
of ſo ſingular an injury to be cited before the 
| Judges. 4 : 
He was ſo "madly fond of his trees, "that he 
watered his plants himſelf with wine; and it is 
ſaid, that being to plead with Cicero, he de- 
fired him to change the hour, becauſe he was 
obliged to go directly to his houſe at Tuſcu- 
lum, to water a plane of his own Planting with 
wine. 
His paſſion for the fiſh, which he had Ih his 
ponds, was no leſs extravagant. Cicero laughs 
at this in more than one place of his Letters to 
W at. Varro enters into particulars, and re- 
III. de Re lates, that Hortenſius behaved in reſpect to his 
Ruſt. c. fiſh, as miſers in reſpect to their money : he did 
17- not dare to uſe them. And it was not enough 
to him not to eat them, he even fed them with 
his own hands. It was eaſter to have had a 
| mule from him out of his ſtable than a mullet 
out 


a 


vow 
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cut of his pool. When his fiſh were ſick, he A. R. 683. 
tk às much care of them as of his ſlaves. Ant. C. 69. 
He eauſed water to be warmed for them, leaſt 
cold water might hurt them. It is ſaid of Plin. IX. 
him, as well as of the orator Craſſus, that he 55˙ 
wept for the death of a lamprey. 

Ve have here much of the little and Ro- His affa- 
weg which I do not repeat without regret, but 47%, and 
which the faith of hiſtory does not permit me 7 TE 

to ſuppreſs. I ſhall do juſtice to the humanity /! Cicero. 
of his character with more will, of which 
we have a great proof in . ie friendſhip he al- 
ways kept up with cette, notwithſtanding 
their emulation in reſpect to the glory of elo- 
quence, and eſpecially to Cicero's ranſcending 
him in that point. For in my opinion, it muſt 
have been lefs difficult for the latter to love an 
enemy overcome, than for Hortenſius to for- 
give a fival, by whom he faw himſelf excelled. 
he famous Atticus, that moſt inſinuatin 5 and C. Nep. 
amiable perſon, was their common friend, and - TR At- 
the tie of their mutual good underſtandin 
Cicero ſpeaks almoſt on all occaſions very - W 
ligingly of Hortenſius : but particularly in de- 
ploring his death, he confirms the ſincerity of 
their mutual friendſhip. «© have (a) loſt, 
< fays he, not a rival jealous of my glory, as 
7 ſome 10 rrp. but a faithful compa 


Ld 


4 Doletar, quad —— 8 ter ab dre Mete & cbm 25 


ut plerique putabant, adver- 
ſarium, aut obtrectatorem 
laudum mearum, ſed ſocium 


| c & confortem glorioſi 


boris amiſeram.— Quum 
præſertim non mods nun- 
uam ſit aut illius à me cur- 
us impeditus, aut ab illo 
a ſed contrà ſemper al- 


1. 2 


municando, & monendo, & 


favendo. Cic. in Bruto, a. 3. 


Duodecim poſt meum con- 


füllen dn annos in maximis 
cauſis, quum ego mihi illum, 


- fibi me ille anteſerret, con- 


junctiſſimè verſati ſamus. u, 
323. 


« in 


148 _Marcivs, Cæcir Ius, Conſuls. 
A. R. 683. 4 in uſeful and glorious labours. In the race 
Ant. C. 69. c« we ran together, I never ſought, to lay any 

« obſtacle in his way, nor he in mine; but we 
rather made it a law to ourſelves to aſſt each 
« other mutually with intimation, advice, and 
« ſupport, from the ſincere intereſt we took in 
« each other's reputation, which induced both 
<« to conſider our glory and ſucceſs as a com- 
mon advantage. In this manner we paſſed, 
<« the twelve years, which elapſed after my con- 
« ſulſhip *rill his death, pleading the greateſt. 
« cauſes together, and yielding the Palm. and 
« firſt rank to each oth i , 
On one occaſion only there had been a damp. 
in their friendſhip. Cicero believed that he had 
not been faithfully ſerved in his affair with Clodi- 
us by Hortenſius, and i, his baniſkment he 
wrote upon that head to hi rother and Atticus, 
in the ſharpeſt terms. But, in my opinion, the 
_ diſcourſe of a man depreſſed by diſgrace i is not 
to be taken literally; for ſuch an one is apt to 
fall upon all the world, and frequently to ſpare 


none ſo little as himſelf. L return to the eue 
of my hiſtory. | 


A.R. 684. W Maxcivs Ro 


Ant.C.68. L. Cæcilius Mrrzrrus. 


9. Mar- Q. Marcius acted this year alone i in "the « con- 
cius ſole ſylſhip. His colleague, who was the ſame Me- 
nul. tellus, that, we ſaid, ſucceeded Verres in the 
prætorſhip of Sicily, Alec the beginning of Ja- 
nuary; and the ſucceſſor, who had been ſubſti- 

tuted in the conſulſhip, dying alſo before he en- 

tered upon office, it was not thought Proper to 
proceed to a new election. | 


ASE x 


The 
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The ſole conſul, Q. Marius, did not render A R. 684. 
himſelf very famous in hiſtory ; and all that Ant. C. 68. 
ve have to ſay of him is, that after his conſul- 3 
ſhip, he went to take poſſeſſion of the govern- ;, Cilicia. 
ment of Cilicia, which was taken from Lucul- 


Jus, where Marcius did not ck himſelf 
WO 


A 685. 


M. A on ne i e N | 


"ys 421 * „ 
7 ” Pl 


C. Carronnius Piso. 


«1 vt t was in this year, that Gabinius the bun Ponpey 
of the people cauſed the command of the war charged 
-againft the pirates to be given to Pompey. I 7 
mall treat this fact with extent in the ſequel. ik the 
The ſame Gabinius compleated the laying a- pirates 
Hide of Lucullus, by cauſing the people ro-pals 
a decree, that the. conſul Glabrio ould have 
Bithynia and Pontus for his province, and take 
upon him the command of the rope that had 
been under Lucullus ſeveral years. We have 
ſeen, that this commiſſion was Above the merit 
and capacity of him, to whom it was given. 
There were great troubles and tumults in the Tronblesin 
city. The Tribunitian power re- eſtabliſned in 4 ci. 
all it's rights by Pompey, reſumed that of re- 
kindling the flames of diſcord in the common- 
wealth. Beſides the noiſe and violent feuds ex- 
cited by the Jaw of Gabinius, which gave Pom- 
pey, as we ſhall ſee, a command of immenſe 
extent, ſeveral other enterprizes of the tribunes, 
though coloured with apparent zeal for juſtice 
and publick good, and though for the moſt part 
-uſeful and reaſonable in themſelves, revived the 
ancient diviſions; © 75 
I. Roſcius Otho, tribune of the people, pro- - es : 


poſed and "Ire a law, which 1 is frequently cited ,./3-2 to 
T. " Ws in the Reman 
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2 AcirIiuvs, CALPURNTUs, Conſuls. 
A. R. 685. in authors. It related to the Roman knights, 
Ant. C. 67. and fixed the eſtate, which a citizen was to have 
 * bout for being admitted into that order, at ? four 
2500 J. hundred thouſand ſeſterces. Befides which, in- 
ſtead of the knights having no + diſtinguiſhed 
places in the theatre, and being confounded 
with the throng, the ſame- law aſſigned them 
Fourteen rows of ſeats above thoſe of the ſena- 
tors. This laſt article, which pleaſed the knights 
exceedingly, offended the people. Is has been 
ſaid above, that a diſtinction of the ſame kind 
granted above an hundred years before to the 
ſenators, had made the multitude: murmur. ex- 
tremely ; as ſuppoſing it a.contempt to them. 
They were no leis diflatisfied with Roſcius's law, 
and their indignation broke out on an occafion, 
which required all Cicero's = oe to appeaſe 

it, as we ſhall ſee in the ſeque 1 
Conteſts C. Cornelius, another tribune, cauſed "much 
_— greater commotions. This was not from his 
2 _ being either wicked or factious through inglina- 
zune, and tion; but being angry, that the ſenate had re- 
_ Piſo the jected ſomething he had propoſed, and would 
conſu', in not deliberate upon it, he reſolved to be r re- 

A lan venged, and to mortify that auguſt body. 
again} Canvaſſing for the attainment of honours u a; 
corrupt then carried to great exceſſes. Beſides the or- 
canvaſ: dinary motives that actuated him, there Was a 
Alcon in recent one that increaſed his activity. 9 
c. pro C. great number of ſenators degraded by th 

— ng cenſors, paſſionately deſired to be rei ned 
& Dio. L. in their dignity 3 and the means to ſucceed. in 
XNXXVL. that, was to obtain one of the curule offices 
from the people, in virtue of which they had a 
right of entering the ſenate. C. Cornelius took 
© hold of this occaſion, and propoſed a more ſe- 
__ vere law againſt canvaſſing! than any aasee 
1 The 


* 1 
1 


A IT? 1 9, WR 175 R uus, Canſuls. 
The ſenatg could not with decency 0 oppoſe ſuch 


a law. But it would not ſuffer itſelf tg he in- 
ſulted by a tribune. They engaged the con- 
ſul Piſo, Who continued alone in Rome, his 
colleague having ſet out for Bithynia, to paſs A 
law. himſelf. againſt this abuſe ; but ſomewhat 
different from that of the tribune. This con- 
ſular lay was rigorous, and condemned the per- 
ſon guilty of canvaſſing. not only to. loſe,.the 


rank of ſenator; and beſides to pay a He, Cor- 
Belius neither renounced the ſcheme of his law 
on that account, nor did canvaſſing oo to go 
_ with ſuch. fury, that ſeveral men were killed 
in the forum. The conſul and ſenate being 
obliged an conſequence to oppoſe at once both 
the diſorders of canvaſſing, and the obſtinacy. of 
the tribune, armed. /themſelves with courage. 
The ſenate decreed, that informations 
be made againſt the authgrs of the murders, 
which had been committed in the. aſſemblies 


+7 


A. R. LEY 


Ant. . 


for which he had made intereſt, but the 


held for the election of. ma giſtrates. The con- a 


ſul took a guard, and in a warm conteſt between 
him and Cornelius, finding himſelf reduced to 


. extremities, he employed the following, form 


of words, Which it was the, eſtabliſhed cuſtom 
do uſe in order to fignify exceeding danger : 


Let all thoſe : who regard the: publick ' ſafety join ; 
"with me, and unite with me in paſſing the law that 
I propoſe. He carried it at laſt, and his law was 


 thorized by the ſuffrages of the; people, - 
That conſul Was, a we ſec, a maß f abili- 
ty z of, which: he gave 4 new proof at the elec- 


P 557 4 
cludes Pa- 
licanus 


tion oh, his ſucceſſors in the conſulſhip. The 9 the 
people's favour, - and the recommendation of con/ulbip. 


Tome tribunes, - raiſed, one Palicanus to that ſu- Val Man 


en dignity, of whom I haye ſpoken on the 
* coccaſion 


III. 8. 
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A. R. 685. occaſion of the commotions, excited for the re- 
Ant. 3 eftabliſhment of the tribunes; a man well qua- 
lified to make himſelf heard by an ignorant mul- 
titude, but in other reſpects without merit, 
birth, probity, or hopour. The tribunes, who 
| Intereſted themſelves for him, brought the con- 
ſul Piſo to the tribunal of harangues, and there 
in the preſence of the people aſſembled, afked 
him whether he would declare Palicanus conſul, 
in caſe that candidate ſhould have the plurality 
of voices; for it was the conſul's function, who 
preſided at the election, to pronounce” the re- 
ſult of the ſuffrages given by the centuries, and 
to declare the perſon conſul, prætor, or cen- 
ſor, whom the people had juſt choſen. To this 
captious queſtion of the tribunes Piſo replied, 
he did not believe that the Roman people could 
be ſo blind as to confer the firſt dignity of the 
ſtate upon ſo unworthy a perſon. But ſhould that 
happen, reſumed the tribunes, ꝛcbat would you 
do? I proteſt, ſaid Piſo, that I ſhall refuſe to 
conclude, and will never nominate ſuch a man as 
Palicanns conſul. This conſtancy of the conſul 
excluded that ſeditious man, and ſpared the 
commonwealth both the ſhame and misfortune 
of having ſo contem A r and e an 
bead. 

Law of The domeſtick Aintions and ebhlleg did 
Cornelius not continue Jong. The tribune Cornelius was 
| On very much offended: by having been forced to 
l give way in the affair of the law againſt canvaſ- 
granta ſing, and ſought an occaſion to take reprizals of 
2 by the the ſenate. 3 that had been introduced 
exaie. for ſome time, ſupplied him with the opportu- 
* nity he wanted. In former times bots ed 
be diſpenſed from the laws, but by the authority 
of the — and 3 The ſenate 1 
their 


| A CILIUS, CALPUR N IU 8, Conſuls. | 


their decree, and the people confirmed it by AR. 685. 
their ſuffrages. And the clauſe itſelf for” re- Ant.C.67. 


end of the ſenate's ordinance. For ſome time 
it had been omitted to lay affairs of this kind 


before the people, and the clauſe was no longer 
inſerted. A ſmall number of ſenators frequent- 
ly paſſed this kind of decrees ; which made it 


very eaſy for the great to oblige different per- 


ſons, and to multiply their creatures. Corne- 


lius roſe up againſt this abuſe, and propoſed a a 


law for ordaining, that no citizen ſhould be diſ- 


penſed from the laws except by the authorit / 
ae, REM 


of the people. 


The thing was reaſonable. However the 


* whoſe power was diminiſhed by this re- 
formation, oppoſed. it, and found a tribune 
diſpoſed to ſerve them: his name was P. Ser- 
vilius Globulus. © Accordingly when Cornelius 
_ attempted to have his law declared to the peo- 
ple, according to cuſtom, by a publick cryer, 
to whom a clerk dictated word by word out of 


a paper, which he held in his hand, Servilius 


ordered both the cryer and clerk to be ſilent. 
Cornelius, bold and tenacious, did not deſiſt, 


and taking the paper read it himſelf with a 


loud voice. The conſul Piſo, who was pre- 


ſent, exclaimed againſt this irregular proceed- 


ing, which annulled the right of oppoſition. 
Clamours were 'raiſed upon this occaſion, and 


ſome who were below in the forum, had the 
inſolence to menace the conſul with motions of 
the hand. The conſul was for having them 
ſeized; the multitude roſe,” broke the conſul's 
faſces, and even ſtones were thrown at himſelf. 


Cornelius, who was ſtill capable of moderation, 
broke up the aſſembly. He did more, and 
V0 . N ſoftening 
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154. ACILIUS, CALPURNIUS, Conſuls. 


A. R. 685, ſoftening his law, he only propoſed, . it ſhould 


Ant. C. /. be ordained, that diſpenſations ſhould. not be 
granted by the ſenate, except when two hun- 
dred ſhould be preſent at the deliberation ; and, 
when the affair ſhould be preſented to the peo- 
ple, that no one ſhould be allowed to oppoſe 
the decree of the (nr The law paſſed with 
this mitigation. but he grandees however. re- 
rained. their. ebnen to. Cornelius upon 5 
count of it. | 
4utter Adotber very. wile and neceflary law, again 
law to drew many enemies upon him, nobody 
oblige the dared: to oppoſg it. It was the cuſtom of = 
pretors 19 prætors, who preſided in the diſpenſation, of 
. zuſtice in the city, on entering upon office to 
their Py bliſn an edict, in, Fhich they, declared, what 


didi. kind of forms of law they intended to obſer) 


ve 

in trying the cauſes, thay ſhould be brought be- 
fore them. As all caſes were not provided for 

by the laws, and de that the power of the 
Roman magiſtrates was * great in the ſphere 
of their juriſdiction, they could ſupply. what 

the laws had omitted, — even make changes 

in them. Every prætor accordingly publiſhed 
his edict; and what was worſe in it, they of- 

ten departed from their own declared rules, 

and varied in their judgments according to per- 

ſons. It was this laſt abuſe, that Cornelius in- 
tended to reform, by Tub a decree to pals, 
that the prætors ſhould be obliged to try cauſes 
. conformably to the edict they Should publiſh 
on entering upon their This law 
was received with great repugnance by thoſe, 

who were accuſtomed to make a'traffick; of 

| Juſtice. | This reformation was afterwards. car- 
ried farther : : and under the emperor Adrian, 

WE; ER lawyers, by order: of that prince, 


drew 


u 
"I: 
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w up a perpetual form, or edict, to ſerve as A. R. 6 
| ther tor. all Poſer in Wwe adnninhiration' of Ace. 
UITICE.;'- 1 ile 
| l Cornelius alſo ' propoſed; other 33 "oth ol Violin 
| which, admitted much oppoſition. But we' fee fate of the 
by the account of thoſe, of Which the remem- 3 
brance is come dewn to us, that the common- 
wealth as then really in the condition, that 
(6) Liyy deplores, hen he ſays, that in his 
time, they could neither bear their vices, nor 
the remedies of them. The abuſes were great; 
but thoſe who undertook to reform them, were 
frequently actuated rather by pique and àanimo- 
ſity, than a ſincere love pf publiek good. Be- 
ſides which, thoſe abuſes had powerful prote- 
ors... Hence nothing of ſalutary — propoſed, 
that did nat excite trouble; and remedies 
often became worſe than the diſeaſes. The ſtate 
was always in cony lions; 3 and that violent 
1 fs not ei 2 75 5 5 total yo 
verſion ty; W erved no longer, but 
as 8 pen and ſupport of all kinds of dif- 55 
or FS. 4 1 
As foan as Cornelius quitted his. * 4 Cornelis as 
did not fail. of being accuſed : bur partly by the TE, | 
violence of a great body of the populace ga- s 
thered in his favour, and partly by the conni- 
vance of the prætors and accuſers, the affair 
was not brought to a trial, and conſequently 5 
had bo, effect. The year following, in the 
conſulſhip of Cotta and Torquatus, the nx 30000 
cution was, reſumed, and carried on with tra- 
illity enough. The prigcipal perſons of the 
Sau Hortenſius, Catulu \Maelins: Pius, 


| (a 3 Dovee ad hac m _ aides nec vitia n nec 
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156 EMILIUSs, VoL CAT IVs, Conſuls. 
A. R. 68 f. and ſeveral others, depoſed againſt him. Ci- 
Ant.C.67. cero defended him with wonderful addreſs, de- 

- clining to offend ſuch illuſtrious witneſſes, and 
however omitting nothing, that could conduce 
to the defence of the accuſed. Cornelius was 
_ acquitted. / Beſides, that there was nothing to 
impute to him, except too much tenaciouſneſs 
in ſupporting ſome enterprizes, which had no- 
thing culpable in themſelves, he had been Poin- 
peyꝰ's quæſtor; which at that | büute was ho o {mall 
Tt yen egen Sp SEEN * 
AR. 6866. M. Ante ee 5 
Ant. C. 66. L. reer Turtuvs. 8 k 
1 Let elne 390111 23117. 

Pairtey "This peer r tribune Manilius cauſed the 
charged command of the war with Mithridates to be 
with the given by the people to Pompey. I refer the 
war @- account of that affair to the next book.” I ſhall 
— 4 only ſay here, it was not zeal for tlie glory of 
dates, the Roman arms, which determined Manilius 
Metives to make that propoſal. His view was to make 
of Mani. his court to Pompey, and to extricate himſelf 
fur fr from a bad affair, that be had incurred by his 
24-3 com. Own. fault. hk. 
nand to be For towards the N of Diener of the 
given to preceding year, having ſcarce entered u 
1 office, he propoſed a ſeditious law for diſtr fl. 

io. & 

Aſcon. in buting the freed men into all the tribes, and 
Or. pro conſequently to give thoſe dregs of the peo- 
Corn. & ple great weight in the publick aſſemblies. 
No. as every thing at that time was carried by 
violence, the faction of the tribune ſeized 'the 
avenues of the - capito «But L. Domitius 

| Ahenobarbus, then very young and only quæ- 

ſtor, formed a body of brave rſons, and 

fell upon that multitude of . fe rey 

| whic 


: 


XF,M1Livs, VoLCATIVUs, Conſuls. 15% 
which he. diſperſed, killing ſeveral of them. A. R. 686: 
As ſoon as the new conſuls were in office, they Ant.C:66,. 
propoſed to the ſenate to conſider the fact of 
Marlins; and the ſenate having condemned | 
the law, the tribune was ſo terrified, that he 
endeavoured at firſt to authorize: his. conduct 
with the name of Craſſus, ſaying, that he had 
acted by his counſel. And as no body either 
did, or would, believe him, he ſought a ſup- 
port for himſelf, in (a) ſelling his miniſtration 
to Pompey's ambitio . 2 
If Cicero had not been prætor this year, we Cicero 
ſhould have nothing to add in this place con- prætor. 
cerning the affairs of the city. He had the ON 
honour to be nominated the firſt of eight præ· 
tors, who were then choſen. - The lots were 
not ſo much in his favour as the ſuffrages of the 
people. They gave him for his province the 
commiſſion of trying the crimes. of extortion 
under the colour -of office : an ungrateful em- 
ployment, and one in which he had but little 
occaſion to diſplay his ſhining talents. He 
acted in it with great equity and integrity, of 
which the condemnation of Licinius 8 pk is a 
„ FFF” . ) 
That man, who had been prætor, being ac- He con- 
cuſed before Cicero, relied ſo much upon the 4e Li. 
ſupport of Craſſus, his friend, and perhaps (5) 3 
relation, that whilſt the judges proceeded to 
opine, he returned home to his houſe, was 
ſhaved, quitted all ſigns of mourning, and 
was preparing to appear again triumphant in 

the forum, when Craſſus came to inform him, 
that he was condemned. He was ſo ſtruck 


. 
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(a) Venaljs alienz potentiz Vll. Il. 33 © 
(6) Macer and Craffus had both the ſame family name, 
Licinius. | d 

N with 


158 AUT Tus, VoLcativs, Confuls. 
AR. 686. with the news, that he immediately retired, 
da. Je took his bed, and died ſoon after. This affair 
Attic. I z. did Cicero great honour, who congratulates 

© himſelf, in a letter to Atticus, on having been 
Capable, in rendering Juſtice, to acquire the 
eſteem and applauſes of the multitude. Lici- 
nius Macer did not want eloquence, and was 
the father of Calvus, one of the greateſt orators 
J i RE EEr 
He tals, Mlaniſius, whoſe term of office expired the 
»pon him tenth of December according to cuſtom, was 
the defence alſo accuſed before Cicero, when only two or 
of Mani- three days of his pretorſhip were to elapſe. 
Plut. Thoſe, who had ſet this affair on foot againſt 
Dio. Manilius, were Pompey's adverfaries, in re- 
venge for his devotion to that general. The 
accuſed having demanded of the prætor the 
neceſſary time for preparing his defence, Cicero 
ordered him to appear the next day, though it 
was uſual to allow at leaſt ten days. The tri- 
bunes upon this exclaimed againſt Cicero, and 

_ obliged him to appear before the people to 

ive an account of his conduct. He aſcended 

the tribunal of harangues with great tranquil- 
lity, and ſaid, that he was ſurprized at the 
complaints of the tribunes, as no body had 
the ſucceſs of Manilius's cauſe more at Heart 
than himfelf, and that he could not poſſibly 
ſhew it more effectually, than by deſiring to 
be his judge. The people applauded this diſ- 
courſe. However, as it was neceſſary to put 
off the trial, and Cicero's office was upon the 
point of expiring, they intreated him with 
great cries .to take upon him the defence of 
Manilius. He- promiſed to do ſo, and con- 
formably to the tenor of his diſcourſe in-favour 
of the law Manilia, he expatiated in Pompey's 

7 | praiſe, 
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praiſe, and concluded with an inference againſt A. R. 686. 
thoſe, who through envy or jealouſy oppoſed Ant. C. 66. 
the greatneſs. of ſo illuſtrious and excellent a 
citizen. Manilius's affair was poſtponed, and 
dropt without any effect. „„ 

Cicero, in quitting his prætorſhip, would 

not accept of the government of a province. 

This was in conſequence of a reſolution he had 
formed, when he returned from his quzſtorſhip 

of Sicily. . | 55 

1 ſtop here, in order to proceed to the ex- 

ploits of Pompey againſt the pirates and Mith- 

ridates: which will be the ſubject of the follow- 

ing bod. 5 1 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


ARS of Pompey with the pirates and 
Muithridates, till that general's return 
into Italy : the whole included within 
a ſpace of ſix years from the 68 gth to the 69oth 
year of Rome. | 


SECT HL 


Power of the pirates, who are become abſolute 
maſters of the ſea. Gabinius 1 a law 
to give Pompey the command of 1 e fea. Ex- 

tent of that commiſſion. Alarm of the ſenate 

on account of that law. Pompey s ſpeech, who 
affetts to defire to be diſpenſed with from ac- 
cepting that employment. Gabinius's ſpeech to 
compel Pompey to accept it. Two tribunes op- 
poſe the law ineffectually. Speech of Catulus, 
to ſhew the inconveniencies of it. The law 
paſſes. The price of proviſions immediately falls 
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co ENTS. 
at Ha Plan formed by Pompey for ſcouring 


all the ſeas of pirates. In forty days, he clears 
all the coaſt of the weſt. In forty-nine days 


more be compleats the enterprize, and ſettles 


- 20000 Pirates, taken priſeners, in ſeveral coun- 
tries. Varro, Pompey s lieutenant, receives a 
na val crown. War of Metellus in Crete. Pom- 
pey grants his protection to the Cretans againſt 


Mletellus. Debates upon that ſubjef in Crete. 
Metellus ſubjecis that iſland, which had bi- 


therto been free. Actual ſituation of Mithri- 


dates. Law propoſed by Manilius for charging 
| Pompey with the war againſt that prince. The 
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. ſenate oppoſes it, and eſpecially Hortenſius and 


Catulus. Cicero ſupports tbe law. Reflexion 
upon bis conduct on that occaſion. © Praiſe of 
 Pompey's lenity and juſtice. The law paſſes. 
 Pompey's diſſumulation. Mithridates is alone 
and without allies. * Negotiation ſet on foot be- 


teen Pompey and Mitbridates. That prince 

ears never to make peace with the Romans. 

Motions of the two armies. Battle fought in 
the night. Mithridates is defeated. Flight of 


 Mithridates. He reſolves to march round the 

Euxine ſea. in order to gain the Boſphorus, 
- The ſon of Tigranes revolts againſt his father, 
and throws himſelf into the arms of Pompey. 
Pampey. enters Armenia.  Tigranes comes to 
His camp to ſubmit. to his diſcretion. | Pompey 
gives Tigranes audience. The old king is left 

in poſſellion of Armenia, and his ſon is laid in 
chains by Pompey. © Diſpute in point of ten- 
. derneſs and reſpect. between Aiaaan naut. and 


His ſon... 
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162 Mar of the Pirates. 
War of the PIRATES. 


Pommer of I Have already endeavoured to give an idea 
the pirates | of the forces of the pirates, and of the in- 
ne, 2 finite damages they did to all nations, as well 

e by interrupting the freedom of navigation and 

ters of the commerce throughout the whole Mediterra- 

ſea. nean, as by plundering the coaſts, and rava- 
ging the little towns, caſtles, and even cities in 

the neighbourhood of the fea. © 
plut. in Their power from their origin had augment- 

Pomp. ed continually, and was arrived to - ſuch an 

Appian height, that they had above a thouſand ſhips, 

Michrid- well built and fitted out, manned by a flouriſh- 

I. xxxvi. ing youth, and commanded by ſkilful pilots. 
To this formidable navy they added magnifi- 
cence, and, if people feared them, they were 
ſtill more offended by the pride and pomp 
they affected. They made their ſhips glitter 
with gold and ſilver, the curtains of the cabins 
were of purple, and the oars ſilvered over. If 
they went on ſhore, it was to provide ſuperb 
entertainments, which were attended with ſym- 
phonies and concerts, and in which they aban- 
doned themſelves to exceſs of wine: they ſeem- 
ed to inſult over human race, and to glory in 
the robberies they committed upon them. 

Ĩ heir ravages and depredations roſe beyond 
all imagination. Above four hundred cities 
had been taken by them; and thirteen of the 
moſt famous temples in the whole univerſe had 
been plundered by them of all their riches. 
They made it their peculiar employ ment to in- 
ſult the Romans; and ſeemed to take pleaſure 
eſpecially to humbie and infeſt proud Italy, the 
miſtreſs of all nations. They even * 

g e 
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the main- roads, and rifled the country- houſes, 


that were not far from the ſea. But let 
hear Cicero deſcribe, with all the force of his 


eloquence, the ſhameful condition to which 


the commonwealth was reduced at that time 
by wretched pirates. It is in praiſing Pompey 
in the aſſembly of the people, that he repeats, 


all the deplorat le and ignominious circumſtances. ' 


of a war, which that neh had Happily. ter= 


minated. 


During a) the latter years, ſays our ora: | 
80 tor, what place throughout the whole ex- 


« tent of the Mediterranean found itſelf either 
« ſtrong enough to defend itſelf, .or ſo mucl 


« out of the way as to eſcape the ſearches, 9 25 
put to ſea without ex; 


Who 


«© the pirates. 


6 poſing himſelf either to death, or captivity, 
« 2s it Was neceſſary to navigate either i in the. 
6 « ſtormy er or i the Fi were Ca- 


(a) Quis Py toto mari 
locus per hoſce annos, aut 
tam firmum habuit præſidi- 
um ut tutus eſſet, aut tam 
fuit abditus ut latgret.? ? Quis 
navigavit, qui non 
morti, aut ſervitutis pericu- 
lo eommitteret, quum aut 

ieme, aut referto prædo - 
num mari navigaret ? — 


Quam provinciam tenuiltis * 


ptædonibus liberam per hoſce 
annos? Quod vektigal. vobis 
tutum fuit? Quem ſocium 
defendiſtis? Cui præſidiq, 
claſſibus veſtris, fuiſtis? Quam 


multas exiſtimatis inſulas eſſe 


deſertas? Quam multas aut 


metu relictas. aut a rædoni- 
bus captas urbes e e ſocio- 
rum ? Sed quid ego long 


ſe aut 


quam, 5 
Brundiſio tranſmiſerint? Qui 


? 


6c vere 


TL” 


qua "edpmmemoro 2 ? Fuir kao | 
quondam, fuit proprium Po- 
poli Romani longe à domo 
| bellare, & propugnaculis im- 
24 ſociorum for tun c, NON 


a tecta defendere Sociis 


veſtris ego mare clauſum' per 


boſce annos dicam fuiile, 
quum exercitus noſtri nun- 
niſi ſumma hieme, 


ad vos ab exteris naticnibus 
venirent captos querar, guum 
legati Populi Romani. re- 
dempti ſint? Mercatoribus 
tutum mare non fuiſſe di- 


cam, quum duodecim ſecu- 


res in poteſtatem hoſtium 


pervenerint? Cnidom, aut 
Colophonem, aut Samum, 
nobiliſſimas urbes, innume- 


M 2 rabileſque 
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War of the Pirates. 
vered with corſairs? What provinces were 
ſafe from their incurſions? What revenues 
ſecure? And what ally have you been able 
to defend, and whom have your fleets been 
able to aſſiſt? How many iſlands do you 
think have been abandoned, and cities of 
your allies - either deſerted through fear, or 
taken by force by theſe enemies of man- 
kind? But why do I ſpeak to you now of 
remote countries ? . It was, indeed, of old, 
the glory of the Roman people, to carry the 
war into far diſtant parts, and to employ 
their forces for the defence of the allies of 
the commonwealth, and not it's own fire- 
ſides. Shall J complain, that the ſea has 
been ſhut up to your allies, whilſt your ar- 
mies have never ſet out from Brunduſium, 


till the depth of winter? Shall I quote thoſe, 
who, when ſent to you by foreign nations 


have been taken on their way, whilſt. it has 
even been neceſſary to ranſom citizens in- 
veſted with publick characters by the Ro- 


man people? Shall I repreſent to you, that 


navigation was not more free for the mer- 
chants, whilſt twelve Faſces fell with the præ- 
tors Sextilius and Bellienus into the hands of 
the pirates? Or ſhall TI repeat to you the 


rabileſque alias, captas eſſe 
commemorem, quum veſtros 


portus, atque eos portus qui- 
bus vitam & ſpiritum duci- 
tis, in prædonum fuiſſe po- 
teſtatem ſciatis ? An vero ig- 
noratis, portum Cajetz cele- 
berrimum, atque pleniſſimum 
navium, inſpectante prætore. 
à prædonibus eſſe direptum'? 


Ex Miſeno autem, ejus ip- 


ſius liberos, qui cum præ- 


donibus antea ibi bellum 


geſſerat, à prædonibus eſſe 
ſublatos? Nam quid ego 


Oſtienſe incommodum, atque 


illam labem atque ignomi- 
niam Reipublicæ querar, 
quum, prope inſpectantibus 
vobis, claſſis, ea cui Conſul 
Populi Romani præpoſitus 


eſſet, à prædonibus capta at- 


que oppreſſa eſt? Cic. pro 
Leg. Manil. 31, 32, 33. 
<« taking 
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| ec taking of Cnidos, Colophon, Samos, and 
% ſo many others of the moſt illuſtrious cities, 


„ whilſt you know, that even your own ports, 
and the ports upon which your ſubſiſtence 
«and lives depend, have been in the power of 


e the ſame enemies? Do you not know that 


ce the port of Gaeta, ſo frequented, and at 
« that time full of ſhips, was plundered by the 
“ pirates before the eyes of a prætor of the 


« Roman people? That the daughter of that 


165 


« very M. Antonius, who had been appointed : | 


. to ſcour the ſeas of them, was carried off by 


them from his houſe at Miſenum ? But by 


«© what expreſſions ſtrong enough could I de- 


« plore the ſhame and diſaſter of Oſtia, when 


_ « almoſt in your fight a fleet commanded by 
< a conſul has been defeated,” taken, and ſunk, 


« by theſe deſpicable robbers ?*” 


This detail leaves us nothing more to defire 


on this head. Only Plutarch ſupplies us with 
a remarkable inſtance of their inſolence in reſ- 
pect to the Romans. When one, who was 
taken by them, cried out he was a Roman, 


they affected to be frightened, and trembling 


ſtruck their thighs, and fell upon their knees 
to aſk him pardon. Then having obtain- 
ed that grace, they placed him in the midft 
of them ; put on his ſhoes and ſtockings, dreſſed 
him in his roga, in order, ſaid they, that they 
might not be liable to miſtake him; and after 


having made him their ſport in this manner 


a great while, they placed a ladder over the 
ſide of the ſhip in the open ſea, and exhorted 
their priſoner to depart, and go where he ſhould 
think fit at entire liberty; and upon his refu- 
ſal they threw him overboard. 
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A. R 686. M. Aenivs GLABRIiöoĩGU d 
Ant- C. S. C. Cal ruRNIuS PISso. 


Gabinius Of all the evils which the pirates did, that 
propoſes a Which 03:2HGoned moſt complaints at Rome, 
Laa for was uncountedty the ſcarcity. and dearneſs of 
33 proviſions; confideration that always violently. 
x affects the people. in: contequence the multi- 
mand of tude received the tribune. Gabinius's propoſal 
the ſeas. to give Pompey the command of the ſeas; in 
Extent of order to clear them of that peſt, which entirely 
— interrupted trade. The project was uſeful in 
itſelf. But the tribune who formed it, was 
not induced to it by his zeal for publick good; 

for he was a bad citizen and a wicked man, 

as he will appear throughout all the reſt of his 

life. His. end was to gain Pompey's favour, 

and thereby to raiſe himſelf. He did not name 

him however in his law; but the publick voice 
ſufficiently deſigned him: and the decree. was 

drawn up in ſuch a manner as to conſtitute 

him, not a general, but a monarch through- 

out the whole extent of the Roman empire. 
SGabinius propoſcd, That out of the per- 

_ « ſons of conſular dignity, the people ſhould 

c chooſe one, to whom the command ſhould 

«© be given for three years, over all the ſeas 

« from the pillars of Hercules, and over all the 
“lands to the diſtance of fifty miles from the 

« fſea:” (which included the greateſt part of 

the countries in ſubjection to the Romans, and 

the moſt powerful nations and greateſt king- 
doms.) He added, „That the perſon elected 

« ſhould be impowered to chooſe fifteen lieu- 

5 tenants out of the ſenators, for the different 

„ diſtricts into which it ſhould be ro to 

15 . 8 diſtri- 
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diſtribute them; that he ſhould take money A. R. 685. 
« both out of the publick treaſury and from Ant. C. 67. 
„ the farmers-general of the revenues at diſ- 
« cretion: that he ſhould: have a fleet of two 
« hundred fail, with power to raiſe both ſol- 
„ diers and ſeamen 1 in what numbers he ſhould 
judge neceſſary.” | 
The ſenators were exctedingly alarmed by "PREP | 
the tribune's propoſal, that manifeſtly gave 4 /enate 
them a maſter. They had ſuffered a commiſ. 9" 7** o- 
ſion not much unlike this to be conferred ſome ef 18 
| years before upon M. Antonius. But here the Vell. II. 

difference of the perſon made a great difference 32 
in the thing. Antonius was not capable of mak- 
ing himſelf feared, whatever authority was con- 
fided to him. Pompey, on the contrary, when 
armed with a command of ſuch extent, could 

never be forced to quit it; and the ſituation of 
the commonwealth in effect would be to have 1 
only a precarious liberty, dependent upon the 3 
moderation and wiſdom of one of it's citizens. 
The outcry in conſequence was general in Plut. in 
the ſenate, except only from Cæſar, who. ſe; T5. 
conded in Pompey the example of what he aſ- Hat 8 
pired at himſelf. All the reſt of the ſenators 


fell upon Gabinius with ſuch animoſity, that if 


we may believe Dio, he was very near being 
killed upon the ſpot. He eſcaped however; 
and the people being informed of the violence 
their tribune had ſuffered, were ſo enraged in 
their turn againſt the ſenators, that they were 
obliged to ſeparate, and ſeek their ſecurity in 
flight. The conſul Piſo, of whom I have be- = 
fore related ſeveral inſtances of courage and con- 
ſtancy, ſignalized himſelf on the preſent occa- 
e eee and went ſo far to 
M4 1:4 wall 
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A. R. 625. tell Pompey, Thar as he trod in the ſteps of 
Ant. C. 67. « Romulus he ought to expect the ſame end. 
See Rom. x, : 3 1 
Hiſt. Vol. It is not amiſs to obſerve here, that Romulus, 
J. whom they worſhipped as a god under the name 
| of Quirinius, was, in another relation, and as 

a king, deteſted by the ſenate, and conſidered 

as a ſubverter of the rights and liberties of his 

country. Piſo ſaw himſelf expoſed to the ſame 

danger, with which he had menaced Pompey. 

The multitude gathered about him; and his 

life would have been in extreme danger, if Ga- 

binius, who apprehended rendering himſelf o- 

dious by ſo horrible an exceſs, as the murther 

of a conſul, had not controuled the fury of the 

populace. The ſenate had the reſource of op- 

Poſition ; and at firſt the nine colleagues of Ga- 

binius ſeemed inclined to it. But the danger 

becoming more and more ſerious, only two of 
them perſevered, L. Trebellius and L. Roſcius. 

Diſtourſe In the mean time arrived the day, on which 

of Pompey, the people were to give their ſuffrages in reſpect 

who of- to the law propoſed. Pompey acted his part 

rey , In perfection; and his conduct at this time merits 

5 dig, attention. For ſuch as he appears this day we 

penſid ſhall fee him all the reſt of his life; always 

with from profoundly a diſſembler, and hiding his am- 

| _ —_ bin under plauſible language, and an outſide 

10% ol diſintereſt and moderation. He paſſionate- 

ly deſired the command for which the law of 
Gabinius deſtined him; and there is great rea- 
ſon to believe, that tribune had not propoſed 
it, but in concert with him. But he was ſen- 
fible, that in expreſſing a deſire for that em- 
ployment, he ſhould draw envy upon himſelf ; 
and that, on the contrary, it would be an infinite 

+ honour for him only to have ſeemed to accept 

it with repugnance, and as if compelled — 
| e 
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the unanimous voices of his fellow- citizens. Ac- A. R. 685. 
cordingly, as it was the cuſtom on the occa- Ant. C. 7. 
ſion of all the laws, on which the people were 
to deliberate, for different perſons to ſpeak for 
and againſt them, in order to make known to 
the multirude the advantages or inconvenien= , 
_ cies of what was propoſed to them. Pompey af- 
cended the' tribunal of harangues, and made a 
| ſpeech, in which he affected great averſeneſs for 
the burthen they were deſirous to lay upon his 
ſhoulders. e 0 0 ORE 9 Oe 
HN e alledged none but bad reaſons, his paſt 
fatigues which had, as he ſaid, exhauſted him; 
whilſt every body ſaw him full of vigour, and 
in the prime of life, as he was then but in his 
thirty-eighth year. He added, that he was 
afraid of envy, and deſired the repoſe of a pri 
vate and tranquil life; fine words, in which not 
a mortal was deceived. ' He concluded with ob- 
ſerving, that the commonwealth had many other 
perſons capable of ſerving it. But he took great 
care not to name any one, under the ſpecious 
pretence of being unwilling to ſeem to make 
his court to ſome at the expence of others. | 
 Gabinius played alſo his part in this comedy, Speech of 
and took upon him to refute Pompey. He ad- Ga%inius 
vanced great principles, very fine in themſelves, 2 e 


but ſuch as made a ſhocking contraſt with the n 


character of the man who employed them, one . 
to whom the good of the commonwealth was 
_ a chimera, and who regarded nothing but his 
con intereſt. He ſaid, It were to be deſired, 
that in a ſtate there were a great number of 
«« ſubjects of ſuperior merit. But as thoſe are 
rare, when it is their happineſs to poſſeſs 
one, it is neceſſary to employ him, and to 
ii.... =; 9 AO TS « derive 
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A R. 685. 4 derive to themſelves the advantage of his ſer- 
Ant. C. 67. Cc vice, even whether he would or no.“ For, 


added he, that violence is entirely advantageous 
both to thoſe who ati, and him who ſuffers it: to 
the firſt, becauſe they gain by it deliverance from 
the dangers that threaten them ; and to the latter, 
becauſe it ſupplies him with the occaſion of pre- 
ſerving his fellow-citizens, for whom there is no 


zealous patriot; who does not expoſe his perſon and 


life with joy. You are not born for yourſelf only, 
ſaid he to Pompey, you are born for your 
country; you owe yourſelf to it's occaſions ; and 
thaugh you were to meet death in it's ſervice, it be- 
comes you not to wait the order af deſtiny, but to 
meet, and to defy, dangers. Theſe words loſe 


nothing of their truth from being uſed by Ga- 


binius ; but we muſt own, that they have ſcarce 
the ſaine dignity in his mouth, and that the 


mock-uſe, which he makes of them, may al- 


Taboo kri- 


moſt paſs for a kind of ſacrilegme. 
1 have ſaid before, that two tribunes wer 


bunes ine reſolved to oppoſe the law. Trebellius roſe up 


Fectua ty 


to ſpeak, but as he ſaw, that nobody gave ear 


*2P%/e ble to him, he declared in two words, that he for- 


aao. 


bade the tribes to proceed to give their ſuffra- 
ges. Gabinius was prepared for every thing; 
and ſupported by the example of T. Gracchus, 
who had formerly diveſted his colleague M. 
Octavius of the tribuneſhip, he undertook to 
treat Trebellius in the ſame manner; and in- 
ſtead of ſending, the tribes to vote concerning 
his law, he made them deliberate concerning 
the deprivation of the -oppoſing tribune.” Tre- 


bellius / perſiſted boldly, till ſeventeen of the 


[tribes had given their voices againſt/him. But 
then, ſecing that if the eighteenth did the dame 


he 
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he was undone, he choſe rather to recede from A. 2 25 


his oppoſition. 


CC ee a 


by the danger his colleague had Juſt ran; and Dio. 
beſides, not being able by any exertion of his 
voice to make himſelf heard in the dreadful 
tumult of ſo great a multitude, in ſo violent an 
agitation, he lifted up two fingers in the air, 
to ſignify, he required, that this monarchical 
command ſhould not be given to Pompey a- 
lone, but that they ſhould divide it between him 
and another. The people y compre- 
hended Roſcius's thought; and indignation made 
them raiſe ſo terrible a cry, that it is related, a 
raven flying over the aſſembly was ſtruck with 
it as with thunder, and fell dead in the midſt of 
the forum. 


It was to no purpoſe. to ry any new efforts. Speech of 
However, Hortenſius and Catulus, whether they Catulus to 
did not deſpair of gaining ſomething, or cer e 4 


they might be conſcious to themſelves of hav- 
ing done all in their power on an occaſion, which 
they conſidered as dangerous to the publick li- 
berty, ſpoke ſucceſſively againſt the law of Ga- 
binius. They were attended to with ſilence; 
the reſpect every body had for ſuch illuſtrious 
perſons, having diſpofed the multitude to hear 
them. I ſhall give the reader here ſome ex- 
tracts of the diſcourſe, which Dio aſcribes to 
Catulus, becauſe it contains the true motives, 
which the ſenate had for oppoſing the law, and 
thoſe explained with great moderation. 
He at firſt repreſented the ill conſequenees 
of accumulating employments and honours up- 
on the ſame man. I is, ſaid he, 'a thing con- 
trary ſo our laws, and experience ought 'to bar 


| e of - 5 of 3s. _ Of this 
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A R. 685. kind are the fix conſulſbips of Marius, and the © 
Ant. C. 67. many ſucceſſive years of command continued to 


Hlla; theſe are what inſpired both ' the one and 
the other with thoſe ambitious views ; of which 
we felt the fatal effects. It is next to impoſſible 
not only for a young man; but even for thoſe of 
the moſt mature years and ripeſt judgment, when 
| they have taſted too long the charms of autho- 
rity, willingly to return into ſubjection to the laws. 
T do not ſay this, added he, with deſign to tax 
Pompey, I ſpeak of the thing in general. Now, 
whether we confider it as an honour, it is neceſ- 
ſary that all who have a right to aſpire at it, 
ſhould attain it in their turn; for in that con- 
fiſts the equality of 4 commonwealth : or if we 
regard it as labour and fatigue, every body muſt 
bear their part of the burthen ; which is the com- 
mon obligation of all citizens. 23 
The ſecond motive alledged by Catulus is 
no leſs ſolid, You have, ſaid he to the people, 
magiſtrates and generals eſtabliſhed by the laws. 
| You have conſuls, prætors, and thoſe who are 
continued in authority when their terms in thoſe 
offices are elapſed. J it conſiſtent io leave them 
all idle and unactive, in order to introduce a new 
form of command? Why then do you create an- 
nual magiſtrates ? Is it only, that they may walk 
about the city in their robes of office ® Do you 
intend, that they ſhould have the name only of 
 - magiſtrates, without exerciſing any of the func- 
tions ? Do you not ſee, that you incur their ha- 
tred by this conduct, and that you give all thoſe, 
that can aſpire to offices, a juſt cauſe of com- 
plaint, if you annul the magiſtracies, inſtituted 
by your anceſtors, if you give uo employment to 
thoſe who are created according to the laws z 
and ſeek à particular perſon, in order to confer 
bend 28 upon 
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roy him an authority entirely new, and which A. R. 685. 
as hitherto been without example.  — Ant. C.67. 
Catulus. then propoſed dividing the com- 
mand between ſeveral generals. But that plan, 
though- undoubtedly more conformable to the 
ſpirit of a Republican government, was on 
the other fide not ſo advantageous with reſpect 
to the end propoſed. Beſides which, the minds 
of the people were entirely prepoſſeſſed with 
eſteem and admiration for Pompey. That pre- 
judice itſelf ſupplied Catulus with another ar- 
gument. In 1 he ſaid to the people: Cic. pro 
| You love Pompey, and you are in the right. Leg. Ma- 
But your affettion for "Is tranſports you too far. vil. n. 1 8 
Zou charge him with all the moſt dangerous com- 
miſſions, you expoſe him to the greateſt dangers. te, Dio. 
| Should you unfortunately happen to loſe him, in 
whom from thenceforth would you place your con- 
fidence ? The whole aſſembly cried out, In you, 
Catulus. That moſt ſoothing anſwer, which at 
the ſame time expreſſed ſo determinate a reſo- 
lution, ſtopt the mouth of Catulus, and he 
deſcended from the tribunal of harangues. So 
many conteſts and ſpeeches took up the great- 
eſt part of the Gy. In conſequence it was 
neceſſary to put off the deliberation of the peo- 
ple, and the ese of the affair to | another 
aſſembly. | 
Pompey retired to the country, to cover his The 3 
game ſtill the more, and to have the honour p-/+. 
of being nominated to an employment of ſuch 
great importance in his abſence. When he re- 
ceived the news of the law's being paſſed, he 
returned by night to Rome, in order to ſhun 
the concourſe of the multitude, and of thoſe 
who coming to meet and congratulate him, 
would have made his arrival like a triumphant - 
| entry. 


.* 
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A.R. 685. entry. At the break of day he went abroad. 
Ant. C. 67. offered a ſacrifice; and the people being aſ- 
ſembled, he obtained ſeveral things which had 
not been granted him by the law, and almoſt 
doubled his forces. For they decreed him five 
hundred ſhips, an hundred and twenty thouſand 
foot, five thouſand horſe, twenty-four lieute- 
| nant-generals choſen out of the ſenators, two 
'S  quxſtors,. and fix thouſand talents, that is a- 
bout nine hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 
| The price The report only of ſuch formidable prepa- 
of provi- rations, and the terror of Pompey's name, be- 
font. falls gan to produce the effect the people deſired, 


| = and 9 them room to applaud the reſolution 
| | 1 they had taken. The pirates were terr ified, 


Cie. pro and did not dare to cruize with their uſual ; 
Leg. Ma- boldneſs ; proviſions. arrived with leſs interrup- 
| nil. n. 44. tion at Rome, and lowered the price. This 
* evidently proves, that Gabinius's 5 was well 
conceived for remedying the depredations of 
the pirates. But the alarms of the ſenators was 
not therefore the leſs well founded. "That did 


not make it the leſs a breach of great conſe- 


| 
| quence to the law, and highly dangerous to li- 1 
| berty. Thus human things have frequently two | 
aſpects, which induce both difference in opi- 1 
nions, and perplexity, even when conſidered 7 
without paſſion or prejudice. . NE [ 
Plan Pompey loſt no time for the execution of [ 

formed by the enterprize, with which he was charged, and 
Fompey for formed his plan like a man of great ability. ] 
54's He divided the whole extent of the Mediter- \ 
ſeas of the Tanean into thirteen diſtricts, each of which he 1 
pirates. gave to one or two of his lieutenants, with a | 
1 ſquadron of ſhips, and a conſiderable body of 7 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Appian, foot, and even of horſe. All theſe lieutenants 


Dio. were equal, and had each the command 5 
| No | chic 
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chief in the ſtation aſſigned him: and Pompey, A R. 685: 
hke another king of kings, to uſe Appian's ex- Ant. C. 67. 
preſſion, commanded all in chief, and moved 
occaſionally towards the places, where he judged 
his preſence neceſſary. By this diſpoſition the 
pirates had no place of retreat. If they eſcaped 
one ſquadron, they fell in with another; and 
the tracks they once loſt, they loſt irrecovera - 
bly; becauſe the fleets, that had driven them 
out of them, kept always behind them, and 
forced them forwards towards the eaſt and Ci- 
licia. The whole Roman fleet being thus diſtri- 
buted, may in ſome ſenſe be compared to an 
incloſure formed for receiving deer, by the 
means of which all the game is forced to betake 
itſelf to a place choſen by the hunters. | 
- Pompey began, as I have already ſaid, by Ii forty 
the coalt of the weſt. His view was firſt today te 
reinſtate plenty in the city, and in order, to % 
that, to deliver the three ( a) granaries of Rome, gs of 1 0 
Sicily, Sardigia, and the coaſt of Africa, from 4h c. 


the fear of the pirates. He acted with ſo | 
much vigour, and was fo well ſeconded by his 
lieutenants, that in forty days all the ſeas from 
the Straits to Greece were perfectly cleared, fo 
that not a ſingle pirate ſhip remained in them. 
In conſequence, proviſions arrived in very great 
abundance : the Roman markets were well ſup⸗ 
phied, prices fell, and every body extolled Pom- 
pey to the ſkies. "6 Au 
However the conſul Piſo, Shrough a viry- 
lency that cannot well be excuſed, either pre- 
vented,” or retarded, the levies of ſoldiers and di 
ſeamen, which were continually making. Theſe ab 


Lege Manil. num. 34 


+ FIR 


(s) Tria, frumentaiiz fubfidia Reipublice. Cicer. pro. 


— 


— 
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228 practices obliged Pompey to return to Rome- 
22 A He was received with incredible applauſes, and 


the people went out to meet him with as much 
paſſion, as if his abſence had been of very long 
duration, though it had been only of few days. 
Their indignation, on the contrary, was ſo vio- 
lent againſt Piſo, that the queſtion was no leſs 
than to deprive him of the conſulſhip z and 
Gabinius had already drawn up his law in or- 
der to propoſe it to the people. But Pompey 
was far from carrying things to that extremity. 


The ſenate did not ſupport the conſul in his 


In forty- 
nine days 
be com- 
pleats the 
enter 
prixe. 


laſt meaſures, and at length came heartily into 
what it could not prevent. Thus Pompey 
having had full ſatisfaction, ſet out again pre- 
ſently from Rome, and went to embark at Brun- 
duſium, in order to compleat his victory. 

The pirates, in proportion as they had been 
reduced to abandon different parts of the ſea, 
had regained Cilicia, which was in a manner 
their fortreſs, and moſt ſecure retreat. It was 
therefore towards that coaſt that Pompey di- 
refed his courſe; and on his way he met fe- 
veral ſmall fleets of the pirates, who ſurren- 
dered to him upon his promiſe. He acted in 
reſpect to his priſoners with great humanity 
and clemency, not doing them any hurt; and 
that conduct extremely facilitated the victory. 


For the pirates came in from all parts to ſub- 


mit to him, avoiding his lieutenants, who 
ſhewed more ſeverity. „„ 

He derived alſo a new advantage from his 
lenity. Thoſe who had experienced good ef- 
fects from having confided in him, gave him 
ame rv. of the retreats of the moſt reſolute, 
and of ſuch as, being conſcious of having com- 
mitted greater crimes than the reſt, had no 

. hopes 


* 
* * 


hopes of pardon. 


- Aert1vs, CALPURNIUs, Conſuls. 
In this ſtate he arrived in A. R. 685. 


Cilicia, always victorious by the terror alone 


of his name, or the confidence which his cle- 
mency had acquired him. The moſt formi- 
dable of the pirates had joined their forces in 


order to a vigorous reſiſtance ; and after hav- 
ing removed. their wives, children, and moſt 
valuable effects, into forts ſituated around 


. 
* 


- 


; city of Cilicia. A battle was fought, and 


k © 4.4 


all kinds; and alſo a very great number of 


priſoners, whom they kept in chains, both *rill 


they paid a great ranſom, and for the ſake of 


the ſervice they did them in different kinds of 


£5 
% 


< 


works. Pompey ſet all theſe priſoners. at li- 


berty, and ſent them home to their own coun- 


tries, where many of them had been lamented 
-as dead, and found even empty monuments 


to be erected to their memories. 


or cenotaphs, which their relations had cauſed 


%. 
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— © after the departure of Pompey from the port of 


| 2. 35˙ 


| pleat (a), that the Romans inſtead of ſeeing flects 
| of pirates, at the mouth of the Tiber, as they 
had a little before, were aſſured, that thoſe 
Corſairs had not a fingle ſhip in the whole 
extents of the Mediterranean from the Straits 
to the narrow ſeas, through which that fea extends 
itſelf fartheſt towards the Eaſt. 
He ſettles The queſtion now was to render the fruits 
20000 pi- of that victory durable, which Pompey effect 
rates pri-ed by a conduct equally conformable to good 
mers policy and humanity. In this great number i 
of ſhips, which he had taken, ninety of which 
were ſhips of war; befides, according to Ap- 
pian, an hundred and twenty in the places, 
that had belonged to the pirates, he had taken 


above twenty-thouſand. priſoners. It was ne- 1 
ceſſary to determine how to diſpoſe of this mul- 5 
titude. Pompey did not ſo much as think of k 

condemning them to death. But on the other 1 
fide to- releaſe them, and to ſuffer audacions 4 

men, reduced to indigence, - to diſperſe them 4 

felves on all ſides, and to form parties, Was 0 

expoſing his country to the danger of ſee- 

ing the evils revived, which it had coſt ſo 

(a) Ut vos, qui modo Oſtium ptædonum -navem 5 
ante Oſtium Tiberinum claſ- eſſe audiatis. Cic. pro Lege a 
ſem hoſtium videbatis, ii Manil. num. 33. * 

nune nullam intra Oceani „ K. 

1 


much 
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much trouble to remedy (a). Pompey, ſays A. R. 685. 
Plutarch, reflected, that 45 Was tether 450 Ant. C. 67. 
nor unſociable; and that violence is a vice con- 
trary to nature in him, which may be changed 
with 'the change of habitation and manner of 
life, as by thoſe methods the moſt fierce of 
Wild- beaſts are made tame. He reſolved there- 
fore to remove his priſoners from the ſea, and 
to tranſplant them into inland parts, in order 
to make them conceive a taſte for a calm | 
tranquil life, by accuſtoming them to inhabit 
cities, and to employ chemlelyes in agricul- 
Ge... 

He ſettled” many in different cities of Cilicia, 
which were almoſt deſerted, and eſpeciall! 
that of Soli, which had' been lately ruine a 
Tigranes, and from the name of it's reſtorer 
was afterwards called Pompeiopolis, He alfo- 
tranſplarited à / conſiderable number of them 
into Achaia, where the city of Dyma wanted 
inhabitants, and had a conſiderable territory. 
And laſtly, he even ſent ſome of them into Traly 
in the neighbourhood of Tarentum: and the 
ancient commentator of Virgil gives room to 
think, that the Corycian old man, the excel- 
lent gardiner ſo well contented with his fate, 
whom Virgil praiſes in his fourth Book of the 
*Georgicks, was of the number of theſe ry Virg. 


ed- Pirates, Georg. 
IV. 12 8&5 
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"AR.68. Thus the war of the pirates was terminate 
Ant.C.67. by the reduction of Cilicia, the forty-ninth day 
le after the departure of Pompey from the port of | 


ns 2" Brundufium : fo that an enterprize of ſuch im- 
Leer from it's beginning to an happy con- 
cluſion of it, did not employ that General quite 


three months. And the victory was ſo com- 


pleat (a), that the Romans inſtead of ſeeing flects 
of pirates, at the mouth of the Tiber, as they 
had a little before, were aſſured, that thoſe 
Corſairs had not a ſingle ſhip in the whole 
extents of the Mediterranean from the Straits 


to the narrow ſeas, through which that fea extends 


itſelf fartheſt towards the Eaſt. 


He ſettles The queſtion now was to render the fruits 


20000 pi- of that victory durable, which Pompey effect. 
rates pri-eq by a conduct equally conformable to good 
, policy and humanity. - Tn this great number 
were ſhips of war; befides, according to Ap- 

pian, an hundred and twenty in the places, 

that had belonged to the pirates, he had taken 

above twenty-thouſand. priſoners. It was ne- 
ceſſary to determine how to diſpoſe of this mul- 
titude. Pompey did not ſo much as think of 
condemning them to death. Rut on the other 

fide to releaſe them, and to ſuffer audacions 

men, reduced to indigence, to diſperſe them- 

ſelves on all ſides, and to form parties, Was 
expoſing his country to the danger of ſee- 

ing the evils revived, which it had coft To 


(za) Ut vos, qui modo Oſtium prædonum +navem 
ante Oſtium Tiberinum claſ- eſſe audiatis. Cic. pro Lege 
ſem hoſtium videbatis, ii Manil. num. 33. 

nune nullam intra Oceani . 
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e which he had taken, ninety of which 
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much trouble to remedy (a). Pompey, ſays A R. 5 


Plutarch, reflected, that man was neither brutal, 


nor unſociable ; and that violence is a vice con- Sy 
trary to nature in him, which may be changed 


with the change of habitation and manner E 
life, as by thoſe methods the moſt fierce 
wild⸗-deafts are made tame. He reſolved there- 
fore to remove his priſoners from the ſea, and 


to tranſplant them into inland parts, in order 


to make them conceive a taſte for a calm ai 


tranquil life, by accuſtoming them to inhabir 


cities, and to employ chemſelves in agricul- 
dire. 

He ſettled many in different cities of Cilicia, 
which were almoſt deſerted, and eſpecially in 


that of Soli, which had been lately ruined by 
Tigranes, and from the name of it's reſtorer © 


was afterwards: called Pompeiopolis. He alſo 
tranſplarited à / conſiderable number of them 


into Achaia, where the city of Dyma wanted 


inhabitants, and had a conſiderable territory. 


And laſtly, he even ſent ſome of them into Traly 
in the neighbourhood of Tarentum: and the 


ancient commentator of Virgil gives room to 
think, that the Corycian old man, the excel- 
lent gardiner ſo well contented with his fate, 
whom Virgil praiſes in his fourth Book of the 


*Georgicks, was of the number of theſe tranſplant- Vin. 
| — eorg- 
| IV. 12 57 


ed Pirates, 
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A. R. 685. The Rhodians had a ſhare in the glory of 
rler the Romans in this war, for they ſupplied them 


Flor. with ſhips. 5 hea ney 22 > 2 Age $5 04] 11133 

Varro, As to Pompey's Lieutenants, the exploits of 
Pompey's none of them are come down to us. We only 

_ know, that the Jearned Varro, one of them, 
ceiver @ Tevived the (a) project of Pyrrhus, and was for f 
nava! joining Italy and Epirus with a bridge. He ; 
crown. muſt have diſtinguiſhed | himſelf - beſides by 
P r ſome great and noble action; for Pompey | 
— Save him a naval crown, an henour very rare J 
| amongſt the Romans. Conſequently, Varro is a 
to be included in the number of thoſe, who 
united the laurels, of war with the pacific glory 
of letters. Par bent deb Donis Sow tidy ( 
War of ,., Pompey. made a very great figure in the ; 

Merellus in War with the pirates, and in my opinion it is 
Crete. the moſt ſhining part of his life. But we are : 
Fan hy going-to ſee him in a quite different light in i 
Th Ji affairs of; Crete. Q. Metellus, before the 0 
XCVIII. command of the ſeas had been given to Pom- 5 
84. „ pey, had been appointed, as I have ſaid before. , 

XCIX. 1. to Nee Meg, aud he acquitted himſelf 
47 of his commiſſion with ſucceſs. He defeated * 
Laſthenes, one of the principal generals of the : 


nation in à battle. He reduced the ſtrongeſt 
cities of Crete, Cydonia, now called Canea, F 

.  » Gnoſſus, and Lyctus. He obliged the authors 
of the war, Panares and Laſthenes himſelf, to h 
re 


+*- _ ſurrender priſoners. Every thing went well, 
if the rigour againſt the conquered, had not 7 
enraged the Cretans. As they were naturally 8 


obſtinate, and fuſtained by a great number of 


Pirates, who had long had retreats and corre- 8 
ſpondence in the iſland, and at that time had F 
(«) See Rom. Hit, Vol. Il. ©, | * 


no 


, -- 
--> 


N ee e 


army. Metellus did not attac 


Ac1L1vs, CAL PUR VI, Conſols. 179 


no other place of refuge, they continued in 4. R. 685. 
different towns, and "reſiſted with vigour. 5 


Ant C.67. 
They even went farther. As they heard much _ 8 


of Pompey's lenity and clemency, they ſent 
deputies to him in Pamphylia, where he then 


was after having reduced Cilicia, and declared 


by them, that they ſurrendered themſelves to 


him, and were ready to ſubmit to all that he 
mould command. 


ine . ry *. * 
R . 


Pompey for every kind: of . ought not Pompey + 


to have intermedled with a war began before grants the 
lan; 


he was in authority. The conqueſt of Crete, ee 


though a great matter to Metellus, was ſo tri- dies a- 


vial an addition to the laurels and glory of gain Me- 
Pompey, chat it ſeemed ſurprizing he could 4%. 
conceive any jealouſy about it. But ambitious 

of ruling alone, and of being the only one 

upon whom all things depended, he received 

the deputation of the Cretans and pirates aſſo- 

ciated with them: He wrote to Metellus, to 

order him to diſcontinue the war with them, 


pretending that his commiſſion included all 
Crete, becauſe there was no part of that iſland, 


which was fifty miles from the ſea: And be 


afterwards ſent L. Octavius, one of his Lieu- 
tenants thither, to receive the ſubmiſſion of the 


people, and re-eſtabliſh peace in the iſland in 


his name and by his authority. 


Metellus maintained his right with an | high Debates 


hand, and ated vigorouſly againſt thoſe that [bj 10 00 


reſiſted him, without regard to Pompey's or-, 


ders, which he did not admit as valid; ſo that 
buy the moſt ſingular of events, Octavius, a 


Roman commander, was ſhut up in a place with 
Pirates, | "to: ſuſtain a ſiege _— a Roman 
the place with _ 
"mn das and on that account, and having forced 
LT N 3 | * 


180 Amirivs;, VorcaT1us;: Conſuts. 

A. R685. it to ſurrender, he ordered the pirates to be» 

Ant. C. 67. executed, and treated Octavius himſelf with the 

utmoſt contempt ; repreſenting to him the un- 

worthineſs of his own and his General's conduct, 
who, to gratify a mean jealouſy, had taken the 
enemies of gods and men under his protec- 
tion. | 


' Mitellus This affair continued in ſuſpence, till the 
reduce. command of the war againſt Mithridates was 


ht, given to Pompey by the law of Manilius, of 
—— za Which we are going to ſpeak immediately, 
always That General being then employed in more im- 
been free portant cares, neglected Crete, and left Metellus 


Lill then to compleat the conqueſt of it without imer- 


Strab. l. X. ruption. That iſland, which had hitherto never 


” 454- known any foreign ſway, loſt it's liberty in this 


manner, and at laſt ſubmitted to the yoke, which 
almoſt all the univerſe had done already. The 
laws themſelves: of the Cretans, laws ſo much 
. extolled by the antjent world, were great part 
of them aboliſhed by the new ones impoſed by 
the victor, who by. this conqueſt acquired the 
ſurname of Creticus. As to his triumph, he was 
forced to wait a great while for it. The in- 
trigues of Pompey, and the practices of the Tri- 
bunes who retained to him, prevented Metellus 
from triumphing three whole years, We ſhall 
| mention it in it's place. V 
R 686. M. Amivs Lgeipus. | 
Ant. C. %. L. Vol cars Tukrus, 


bee, Te will not be amiſs to call to mind in. thi 


Atuation place the ſituation of Mithridates at this time, 


of the That Prince, who had ſomewhat recovered the 
ae, rude blows, which Lucullus had given him, 


Mitbrida- | ' lu | 
ſes. had re- entered his dominions; had defeated. 


MIEIus, Voucarius, Conſuls. 181. 


Triarius, Lucullus's lieutenant, in a bloody A. R. 686 · 
action; and being ſtill ſu ported by Tigranes, Ant C. 66. 
might be conſidered as a 1 8 enemy. As 
to the Roman Generals, Lucullus was recalled, 
and had beſides loſt all authority over his troops. 
Macgivn Rex 1 in Cilicia, and M. Acilius Glabrio 
ithyaia, were men of little mcrit. Pompey 
wa upop the ſpot, having been led into Aſia 
in purſuit of his exploits againſt the pirates. 
Every thing conduced to employing that great 
| and 5 General for terminating a war in 
a country, where he was in a manner preſent, 
and of which there was reaſon to expect a glorious 
period, when he ſhould take the command of it 
upon hip: . Fe 
The ribune Manilius, encouraged by the be tw. 
motives, wn 1 have. mae, 3 - 2 1 
:ordingly propoſed a law, by which it was de-. 
ged. 0 5 Pompey all that had been/®” 3 
hr conferred u on him by the law Gabinia, the — 
* command of the ſeas, the troops, and Lieu- war a- 
e tenant-Generals under him; that of the war 24in/ hat 
te againſt the Kings Mithridates and Tigranes, 8 
“ and the provinces, which had been ER vern- Nm. 
< ed by Lucullus, Marcius Rex, and Glabrio, appian. 
8 ould be. added to it.“ This was, as Plu- Mithrid. 
tarch obſerves, Pug the whole Roman em-Li> BY 
pire into the hands of a fingle man. For OO 
new law ſubjected every thing to Pompey, which 
was not included in the former, that is the 
countrie ſituated in the heart of Aſia ia Minor, 
and all the Eaſt. 
It is natural to ſuppoſe, that the Senate mult e Senate 
have been ſtill more alarmed by the Jay of % , 
1 than it had been by that, of C abinius. and eſpect- 


„ 


ally Hor- 
| 5 7 15 of worth Were moved on the ac- tenſius and 


comp of ans. * * evident, has, yo Catalus. 


5 


132 


A.R. 686. 
Me. 66. 


ſo that Catulus, ſeeing that he made no im- 


Gicers ſup- 
ports the. 


Midire os; VoLCATIUS, Confuls. 


was diveſted not ſo much of the command of 
a war, but a triumph over enemies he had ſo 


often defeated. This however was not the 
Point, that affected people moſt, Pompey 
eſtabliſhed Monarch, the Commonwealch ſup- 


preſſed, and Liberty ſubverted, theſe were what 


animated the zeal of the Sena den Accord- - 


ingly they encouraged each other to oppoſe 
tyranny. But the people, who at that time 
idolized Pompey, were ſo paſſionate for his 
riſe, that it was not a little dangerous to un- 


dertake to oppoſe him. This fear reduced the 


majority to ſilence, and there were only two, 
Hortenfius and Catulus, who ventured to open 
their. mouths, as they had already done the 
year before, in favour of the ancient maxims. 


They employed reaſons already worn out, and 
with which the people, who had conceived a 


diſguft for them, were far from being moved; 


reſſion, cried out with the greateſt indigna- 
ion, and repeated it more than once from the 
tribunal of harangues, * that the Senate had 
4 no reſource left, dut to follow the example, 
« which the people had formerly ſer them, and 


5 retire to ſome new ſacred mountain to pre- 


« ſerve their laws and liberty. 
The law of Manilius however did not want 
partiſans and protectors, even amongſt the 


law. Re- moſt illuſtrious members of the Senate. Se- 


72 xion on 
His conduct 


. on. 


regular kind; 


veral perfons of conſular dignity, of whom 
aon this Servilius Iſauricus was the moſt famous; C#- 


ſar, always attentive to ſecond the inclinations 
of the multitude, and to prepare a way for 
himſelf to new el . of the like ir- 

laſtly Cicero, actually 
Prætot, ſupported the Tribune's 9 
8 


* w 


+ A / % el hs hed Two. oc ie. oe as 


ARIES % TTT I HO x OD © op HEL 9h 


_ Amitrvs, VoicaTivs, Conſuls. 


We have the diſcourſe, which the laſt" pro- 4 R 686. 
nounced on this occaſion; and 1 freely confeſs, Ant.C.66. 


that it is eaſier to diſtinguiſh the talents of 
the Orator, than the principles of the citi- 
zen, in it. Dio proceeds to cenſure him up- 
on this head with a rigour, which I am far 
from taking for my model. That hiſtorian 
is almoſt always wrong in his judgments, in 
reſpect to all thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by 
their virtue, at the time of which we are 
fpeahing. But it is very hard to acquit Cice- 
ro of the reproach of not having been faith- 
ful to the maxims of the Ariſtocracy. He 
had the Conſulſhip in view, and in a manner 
in his poſſeſſion; and that was a ſtrong rea- 
fon to induce him to conciliate the favour of 
the people, and to make a friend of Pom- 

ey. ee e eee e 
, I am however convinced, that if Cicero 
had believed Manilius's. project pernicious to 
the Commonwealth, he would never have 
ſupported it for any perſonal advantage that 
might have reſulted to himſelf. Bur firſt, 
it was evident, that to give Pompey the com- 
mand of the war againſt Mithridates, was ta 
take the moſt ſhort and certain method for 
terminating it ſucceſsfully. In the ſecond 
place, Pompey had always ſhewn himſelf fo 
moderate, and ſo remote from all tyrannical 
ambition, that Cicero undoubtedly was per- 
ſwaded, he would never abuſe the exceſſive 
power put into his hands; and the event will 
verify that opinion. In a word, beſides his 
military talents, Pompey hath other qualities 
highly capable of acquiring him the eſteem 
of ſuch a man as Cicero: an infinite abhor- 
rence for rapine and extortion, great mild- 


neſs: 


184 


A. R. 686. 
ACS. 


Pampey s 

mildneſs 
and ju- 
Hice. 


EM 1ILIVs, Vor CATIU S, Conſuls. 
neſs in the exeręiſe of ſupreme command, and 


equal attention in protecting the ſubjects of the 


Commonwealth; qualities the more valuable, as 

they were but rare in thoſe days; ſo that (a) 

ab y was no leſs great by the vices of others, 
Y his own virtues. _- 


Cicero very induftriouſly extals 1 thoſe. truly. 
heroick virtues in magnificent praiſes. 
paſſage is ſo fine, and ſo appoſite to the ſub- 


The 


ject, of which I am treating, that I appre- 


Jo the reader. will be pleaſed to ſee. it at 


length in this place. The Orator puts the 


Romans, who heard him, in mind 0 


the diſ- 


atch, with which the pirates 1 6 been re- 
da G $6 0 what, ad Nees do you a- 


(4) Quaſi vero Cn. SEL 
_- non quum ſuis yirtu- 
ibus, tum etiam alienis vi- 


tiis magnum eſſe videamus. 
ſicut aliquem non ex hac ur- 


Cic. pro Lege Manil. u. 67. 
(5) Unde illam tantam 


celeritatem, & tam incredi- 


bilem curſum inventum pu- 


tatis? > Non enim illum ex- 


imia vis remigum, aut ars 


inaudita quædam gubernan- 
di, aut venti aliqui novi tam 


celeriter in ultimas terras per- 


talerunt. Sed hz res quæ cæ- 


teros remorari ſolent, non 


retardarunt: non avaritia ab 
ijnſtituto curſa ad prædam a- 


liquam devocavit, non libi- 


do ad voluptatem, non amœ- 
nitas ad delectationem. non 


di, 


- quz cæteri - rage eſſe ar- 


& ſcribe 


bitrantur. _ ſibi i!le ne 5 


ſenda 


uidem exiſtimavi:. 


g omnes quidem nunc 


in his locis Cn. Pompeium, 


be miſſum, ſed de cœlo de- 
lapſum intuentur. Nune 


denique incipiunt credere, 


fuiſſe homines Romanos hac 


quondam abſtinentia, quod 
jam nationibus exteris incre- 


dibile, 
roditum videbatur. 
imperii noſtri ſplendor illis 
gentibus lucet: nunc intelli- 


falls memoriæ 


gunt non ſine causa majores 
ſuos, tum quum bac tempe- 
rantia magiſtratus habeba- 
mus, ſervire populo Romano, 


quam imperare aliis malu- 
iſe, Jam vero ita faciles a- 
ditus a 


liorum injortis eſſe dicuntur, 


ut iis qui gignitate principi- 


bus excellit, facilitate par 
infim1s 


Nunc 


eum Privatorum, | 
; ita liberz querimoniz de a- 


* Wn OA-4#a& owe 2a. 


Amitiys, Vol carius, Conſauk. 


40 


Irs. of which the ſwi 
ible 2 It undoubtedly was not any extra- 
ordinary force in the rowers, unexampled 


ſkill in the pilots, nor any winds of a 
new kind, that carried Pompey in a few 


days. to parts fo remote. But all thoſe 


things, that uſually: delay others, did not 
* make him loſe an inſtant. He never quit- 
ted his courſe, either for the ſake of rich 


plunder, the love of pleaſures, the volu p- 


tuouſneſs of the fineſt country, the renown of 
the moſt famous city; laſtly, fatigue itſelf 
did not ſtop him even for neceſſary re- 


poſe. His moderation is ſo great, that the 


paintings, ſtatues, and other ornaments of 
the Greek cities, that enflame the avidity 


of others, he did not think ſo much as 
worthy of his curioſity. In conſequence, all 
nations regard him at this time as an ex- 


traordinary perſon, not ſent from this ci- 
ty, but one who ſeems to have come down 


from heaven. It is he, who has convinced 
them, that there were formerly Romans 
of the diſinterſtedneſs ſo much boaſted; 

2 fact abſolutely. diſbelieved nom by foreign 


1 and in reſpect to which the faith | 


of our Annals is denied. The juſtice 


of: aur government now ſhines forth in 
all it's luſtre to their view. It is now, 
they know. that their anceſtors, were in 


inß mis eſſe videatur —Fidem. Aiſfcile diQu fit, ade bob. 
verò ejus inter ſocios quan- tes magis virtutem ejus pug- 


tam exiſtimari putatis, quam nantes timueript, an man- 


oſtes omnium gentium 1 ſuetudinem victi dilexerint. 


tilimam judicaverunt: 
Mitte * tanta eſt, ut 415426 


Cit, pro Lege Manil. u. 40. 
8 40 « the 
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A.R. 686. 
Ant.C.66. 


The law 
paſſes. 

. Pompey's 
difſſimula- 
tion. 
Plut. 
Dio. 
Appian. 


EMIL IVS, Vol cAr Ius, Conſuls, 


ce the right, when he had ſuch equitable and 
c moderate magiſtrates, as they ſee Pompey, 
eto prefer becoming ſubjects of the Roman 
people to reigning over others. What 
« ſhall I ſay of his aftability, Which gives ac- 
&« ceſs to every one, that has. occaſion for 
his aid, or any complaint to lay before 


« him? This great man, whoſe elevation 


<« ſets him above all perſons of the higheſt 
<« dignity in the univerſe, is in point of fa- 
<« cility equal with the loweſt, As to his fi- 


« delity to his engagements, with how much 


« ſecurity do you think your ' allies rely 
« upon it, as it has ſeemed a ſacred and 
de inviolable aſſurance to the enemies of man- 
„kind? And laſtly, his humanity and cle- 
„ mency are ſuch, that it is hard to deter- 
e mine, whether his enemies have dreaded his 
« valour more in battle, than they have n 
<« his lenity after their defeat.“ 

Theſe are great praiſes ; but however not to 
be ſuſpected "of exaggeration. Hiftory ſpeaks 


of Pompey, as his panegyriſt does in this 


place; and that circumſtance ought to have 
great weight towards excuſing Cicero in a 
conduct, contrary indeed to the ariſtocratical 
party, but ſpecious, and even uſeful in many 
reſpects. 

The law of Manilins paſſed, 5 placed 
Pompey at the utmoſt height of his wiſhes: 
he ſaw himſelf raiſed by the ſuffrages of his 
fellow- citizens, to a power almoſt equal to 
that, which Sylla had uſurped by arms. But 
his natural diſpoſition, and a long habit of 
profound diſſimulation, made him pretend great 
affliction when he received this news. His 
friends vyed | with each other in expret- 

5 ſing 


1 


EMIL IVs, VoicATivs, Conſuls. 


- 


* 1 
, A 
. 5 


ſing their joy. As to himſelf, frowning, and A. R. 686. 


condemned to endleſs fatigues. Would it not be 
better for me o lie hid in an obſcure tate, than 
inceſſantly to make war, and to ſee myſelf over- 
laden with employments that draw envy upon 
me, always . deprived of the : happineſs of living 
at my eſtate with my wife and children. This 
language, ſo little ſincere, not only impoſed 
upon no body, but diſpleaſed even thoſe who 
were moſt in his intereſt, and who perfectly 


knew, that beſides the pleaſure of ſeeing his 


ambition ſatisfied, he had another ſubject of 
joy in the mortification he gave Lucullus. 
Me have ſpoken elſe where of all that paſ- 
ſed between thoſe two Generals. I proceed 
3255 to bring Pompey to blows with Mithri- 
ates. ee 


ds 


A Pompey: did- not diſappoint the hopes that Mithrida- 
had been conceived of him; and the ruin of Mi- ts alone, 


thridates was but the work of a ſingle campaign. 


and with- 


The Roman General firſt employed the nume- 44. 
rous fleet under his command in depriving. the _ 
enemy of all reſources by ſea; and he poſted 


his ſhips on all the coaſts from Phœnicia 


to the Boſphorus. The King of Pontus, 


weakened by bis many loſſes, could ſupport 
himſelf only by the aid of his allies, and he 


relied upon the amity of Phraates King of 


Parthia, and Tigranes King of Armenia. 


Pompey divided the Parthian and him, and 


very happily for the progreſs of the Roman 
arms, the ſon of Tigranes revolted againſt 


his father, That young Prince was ſon- in- 


law of Phraates, and having retired to his fa- 
ther- in- law's court, had prevailed upon him 


8 
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ew . 686 to -eſpouſe hib quarral, and returned into Ar- 
66. mein With the 8 Tigranes, in con- 

ce, found kimſelf incapable of alfiſting 

Mithridates, even though he had 'defired it; 


HSefides which he eonceived violent fuſpi om 


'of him, and was perſwaded, that 2 rebel 
Prince, who was the ME of Pontus's grand- 
fon, was ſecretly ſuppôrted by bis grand- 
_ Mithridates deere ſaw imer 
to make head againſt all the forces of 

Key mans alone. Hie had only thirty thou- 
fund Foc and three thouſand horſe';' and with 


[thoſe Troops he covered the entrance of his 


kingdom, reſolved to avoid a battle, and to 
endeuvour to cut off the enemy's proviſions ; 


in which he had hopes of fucceeding che mote 


ealily, as the whole eduntry had been ruined by 

Lucullus. 
Negotia- Pompey ſoon began this "march againſt him, 
— — Fog \ented: his forces with almoſt all 
ae chat had been under Lucullus, and particu- 
2 larly with the legions of Fimbria. On ſet- 
:bridates, ting dut he diſparched Metropharies to Mirhri- 
That dates, to ſound the diſpoſition of that Prince, 
F and whether he might be brought to ſubmit. 
| Fu "Bur the conditions propoſed by the Roman 
make peace General were extremely hard. He inſiſted, 
with the that Mithridates ſhould deliver up all the de- 


_ Romans, ſerters, and ſurrender himſelf at diſeretion. 


That Prince was too haughty not to reject -the 


article relating to bimfelf wich indignation. 
He was far from diſhonouring himſelf by ſo 


ſhameful a conduct. But the deſerters, who 


had ſeen the Ambaſſadors ſet out and return, 


and ſuſpected, or wete informed of, what was 


propſed in reſpect to them, roſe, and drew 


«rhe National troops into their mutiny, who 
were 


; 8 » * 1 1 , - . . . 
= . 2 <. — ag ©. — 1 n „rer VW 
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| Were conſcious of the occafion they had for 'A 
thoſe ſtrangerz. The ſedition was carried ſo Ant 
Bk that the perſon of Mithridates was in 

anger. He However appeaſed the ſoldiery, 
2 e broking that he would never deliver up 


hol "who had done him ſervice, and 


rr he cb he would never make peace Wirk 
the Romans, that he ſhould always retain ah 
| „ enmity for them, and make perpe- 
tüal "war with them. He added, that the 
Ambaſfadors he had ſent to Pompe were 
95 a Ambaffaders than fpies; and at he e 
52 


3 entertained an real thoaghts/ of . 


43 


mw the mean time Pompe V arcived; kd pre- Different 
pared ' 'at firſt to attack Hil but not ſeeing it movements 
Practicable to diſlodge 'hitn with: caſe from the / he bau- 
6fts, which he had occupied, and apptehend- ei. 


ing want of proviſions, he turned towards Ar- 
menia Minor, which being without troops, 
Pfeſented an eaſy conqueſt. Mithridates, to 


whom that province belonged, was "obliged 


to follow the enemy thither; and he incamp- 
ed advantagedouſly upon an eminence of dif- 


ficult acceſs, which enabled him to avoid be- 


ing forced to come to a battle. There that 
Prince well intrenched, and drawing his pro- 
viſions commodiouſly from the countries be- 
bind him, whilſt he made his cavalry ſcour 
the flat country, and often carried off the ene- 
my's convoys, might have given Po 


great trouble. But he quitted that poſt, be- 
cauſe he wanted water in it. This was a fault. 


He had no ſooner abandoned it, than Pom- 
pey ſeized it; and the verdure, with which 
the hill was covered, having made the Roman 


General conjecture, that there muſt be ſprings | 
a 5 - | p in 
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. A. R. 686. in it, he cauſed wells to be dug, which ſoon 
Ant.C.66. flied with. water, and ſupplied che whole 


camp in abundance. 


Ihe nature of the country which abounded 


with and was broken by vallies, made Pom- 
pey conceive thoughts of an ambuſcade. It 
ſucceeded.  - The. cavalry of Mithridates . fuf- 
fered themſelves to be drawn away far enough 


to be ſurrounded, and taken in the rear by a 


great body of Romans, who had been hid 
with that deſign in a valley. It was almoſt 
entirely deſtroyed here; and this was a great 
loſs to the King of Pontus, whom they did 
great ſervice, and who *till then had in that 
reſpect been ſuperior. to the Romans. . 


- The ſucceſs, of this - firſt. battle given by 


Pompey, may. be , conſidered as. deciding the 
victory; for from that moment the Romans 
had more facility in bringing in proviſions to 
their camp, and at the ſame time they became 
more bold in harraſſing and fatiguing the ar- 
my of Mithridates; which was deſtitute of 
the aid of their cavalry. That Prince per- 
| ſiſted in declining. a battle. Pompey under- 
took to ſhut him up by lines from fix to ſe- 
ven leagues in extent, and fortified with re- 
doubts from ſpace to ſpace. . Mithridates con- 
tinued thus in a manner beſieged during five 
and forty days. At length preſſed by famine, 
and ſeeing that Pompey reduced the whole 
.country round about, and being adviſed, -that 
he received conſiderable reinforcements, he 
was obliged to think of flight. He made his 
diſpoſitions for the execution of, that. deſign 
with ability, and received Pompey's vigilance. 
He ſet out during the night, leaving fires light- 
ed in his camp, after having taken the bar- 
. PX, 07 "6. Ns 
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barous e f of Killing the ſick and AR; "0H 


 wouhded. 


The next day Pompey. ſet out in th” 


of him, but Mithridates marched only in the 


night, and kept himſelf ſhut up in his camp 


in the day ; fo that Pompey could not attack 
an enemy in the day, who at that time never 


| ſhewed himſelf in the field; and on the other 
fide, he did not dare-to hazard a battle in the 
night, becauſe he did not know the places. 


He was however obliged to reſolve upon the 
battle, when he ſaw the king of Pontus up- 
on the point of paſſing the Euphrates, and en- 


tering the kingdom of Tigranes. As he 


knew the rout the enemy were to take, he 


made a forced, and at the ſame time a ſecret, 


march; in effect of which having paſſed them 
during the day, he poſted himſelf upon their 


way, where he found ſome eminences, that 


might give his troops the vantage in the en- 
gagement. 


Mithridates was ſo il uwe by his ſpies; Battle du- 
that he knew nothing of this march of Pom- ring the 


pey 3 and his troops having ſet out in the even- night. Mis 
thridates 


7s _ 


Y3 


ing as uſual, leſs vigilant and leſs upon their 
guard than ever, becauſe they expected to be , 
ſoon in a place of ſecurity, they fell unawares © 
into the midſt of the Roman army. It is ea- 


ly to judge their ſurprize and terror; and 


Pompey took care to compleat their confuſion, 


by cauſing the charge to be ſounded by all 


the trumpets of his army together, and order- 
ing all his ſoldiers to raiſe great - cries. At 
the ſame time a cloud of darts of all kinds 
were diſcharged from the eminences occupied by 
the Romans, and entirely diſordered an army, 
which being drawn up for a * and not 
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AR. 686. in order of battle, was ſuddenly attacked in 
Ant. C. 66. the dar k, without ſo much as ſeeing the e- 


nemy.  : | 8 = 
The evil became ſtill greater, when the 


Romans, after the firft diſcharges, advanced 
In good order to attack thoſe troops already 


half defeated. The light of the moon, which 
roſe at this inſtant, rejoiced the Barbarians a 
little, and it was at leaſt ſome conſolation to 
them, to perceive thoſe who attacked them. 
But their joy was ſhort-lived, and that light 
was rather pernicious than advantageous to 
them. For as the moon was very near the 
horizon, the bodies of the Romans, who had 


it behind them, projected ſhadows of great ex- 
tent in their front, which deceived the ſol- 


diers of Mithridates; ſo that taking the ſna- 
dows for bodies, they almoſt entirely miſſed 
their aim, whilft the Romans ſaw their ene- 
mies diſtinctly, upon whofe faces the moon 
ſhone directly. So unequal a fight could 
not continue long. The | Barbarians foon 
fled and diſperſed, leaving above ten thou- 
ſand of their people upon the ſpot ; and 
he. number of the priſoners was not much 
leſs. 


Flight if Mithridates, when he ſaw his army put to 


tes. 


Mitbrida- the rout, thought of his own fafety, and with 


eight hundred horſe, opened himſelf a way 
through the Romans. This guard did not long 


follow him; and diſperſing, he found him- 
ſelf reduced to fly with only three companions. 


Among theſe faithful followers was Hypſicra- 
tes, one of his concubines, a woman of maſ- 
culine courage, and whom the king for that 
reaſon called Hypſicrates, which is the name 
of a man in the Greek language. That wo- 

ON man 
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man did not quit him; and in the habit of 4. R. 686. 


a Perfian trooper well mounted, ſhe not only . 


ſupported the fatigue herſelf, but took upon 
her all the neceſſary cares both of the Perlen 
and horſe of Mithridates. 
That prince upon his rout picked up about 
three thouſand foot and ſome foreign cavalry; 
and with thoſe foreign troops arrived at a fort, 
called Synoria, which he had cauſed to be built 
upon the frontiers of Armenia. It was one of 
the places, in which he kept his treaſures. He 
took from thence * fix thouſand talents, a ſup- Alen, 
ply of infinite ſervice to a fugitive prince, As % g, 
to the rich habits and other things, he-diſtri- Gon OT? 
buted them amongſt his friends, to each of pound. 
whom he alſo gave poiſon, that they might be 
maſters of WG. fate, and if they death 
leſs than ſhame, avoid falling alive into the 
hands of the Romans. 
His deſign was to enter Armenia major, and 
to ſeek an aſylum with Tigranes. But the 
Armenian, actuated by the ſuſpicions I have 
mentioned, and beſides of too little generoſity 
to take upon him the defence of an unforty- 
nate friend, cauſed the couriers to be ſeized, 
whom Mithridates had ſent to aſk him per- 
miſſion to enter his dominions, and even went 
ſo far as to ſet a price upon his head, promiſing 
an hundred talents to any one who ſhould | 
bring him in. 
Mithridates ſeeing Natel deprived of all He re- 
reſources, but what he could find in himſelf, ive, fo 


marc 


reſolved to abandon what he was no longer in round the 
a condition to defend ; and leaving to the vic? RAe 
tor the kingdom of his forefathers, and all the /za, in er- 


conqueſts, with which he had augmented it, ＋ 2 
he 97 


he determined to try his laſt n hop e, Phorus, 
ods of by "He 
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194 - AmiLivs, Vor cAr Ius, Conſuls. 
A. R$86. by retiring to the Boſphorus, where his ſon 
Ant. C. 66. Machares reigned. I] he enemy were maſters of 
the ſea. Conſequently Mithridates could go to 
the Boſphorus only by land; and the march 
was capable of daunting the greateſt courage, 
as well by it's length, as the obſtacles of wild 
regions, inhabited by warlike nations, moſt of 
whom had no reaſon to wiſh him well. No- 
ting diſguſted that prince; he gained the ſour- 
ces of the Euphrates, paſſed the Phaſis, and 
arrived at Dioſcurias upon the Euxine ſea, where 
he quartered during the winter. From thence 
he ſet out in the beginning of the ſpring, and 
at length arrived at the Boſphorus, having ſur- 
mounted all difficulties, as well thoſe, which 
the nature of the countries themſelves laid in his 
way, as thoſe excited by the Barbarians, that 
inhabited it. His indefatigable patience on one 
ſide, and on the other ſometimes the terror of 
his name, and ſometimes the force of his arms 
opened him a way every where. Ed” 
Pompey at firſt ſent ſome horſe and light 
armed troops to purſue him. But when he was 
informed, that Mithridates had paſſed the Pha- 
ſis, he renounced all hopes of coming up with 
him, and in the place where he had gained the 
victory, he founded a city; which he called 
| Nicopolis, that is, the city of the victory. There 
he ſettled the old ſoldiers, and thoſe who were 
Fe , crippled by their wounds, with whom ſome fa- 
- wolted ſon Milies of the country Joined. This city became 
of Tigra- conliderable in proceſs of time. 
wes comes It was here, that the ſon of Tigranes came 
to throw to the camp of the Romans. That prince 


_ as the only ſurviving ſon of three, whom he 


arms of had had by Cleopatra, the daughter of Mi- 
22 thridates. Tigranes had cauſed the two others 
Apfian. 3 


to 
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to be put to death; the firſt, becauſe he had 4. R. 686· 
revolted ; and the ſecond, for a proof of avi- Aut. C. 66 


dity and badneſs of heart, which he had given 
on an accident in hunting; for the king hav. 
ing had a fall from his horſe, that ſon had 5 
expreſſed little or no concern on the occaſion, 
but immediately, ſuppoſing his father dead, 
had aſſumed the diadem. The third, on the 
contrary, who is the prince of whom we are 
ſpeaking, had ran to him, and helped to raiſe 
him up. The old king, moved by this mark 
of his ſon's affection, had given him a crown in 
reward. 

That ſon's fidelity, and his attachment to 
have father, were of no long duration. Soon 
after, ſeduced by the counſels of ſome diſ- 
contented Armenian lords, and ſtill more by 
his own ambition, he revolted, aſſembled 
troops, and openly made war againſt his fa- 
ther. On being defeated, he retired, as I have 
ſaid before, to the court of Phraates king of 
Parthia, who had lately ſucceeded. Sinatruces. 
That king, his father-in-law, not only gave 
him a good reception, but as he had been 
brought over to the party of the Romans by 
Pompey, in concert with that general, he car- 
Tried back young Tigranes into Armenia at the 
head of a formidable army, and beſieged Ar- 
taxata; for the king of Armenia had given 
way to the torrent, and had retired to the 
mountains. Artaxata was a place well forti- 
fied, and well defended. Hence, as the ſiege 
ſpun out a great while, Phraates being called 
off by the neceſſity of his own affairs, return- 
ed into his kingdom. The old Tigranes, no 
ſooner ſaw his ſon alone, and abandoned by the 
PORE: ipal forces of the Parthians, than he fell 
120 WY upon 
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upon and defeated him a ſecond time. The 
young prince at firſt conceived thoughts of 
joining his grandfather Mithridates; but being 
apprized, that he had been defeated by the Ro- 
mans, and rather ſtood in need of aid himſelf, 
than was capable of giving it to others, that 
rebel- prince had no reſource left, but to throw 
himſelf into the arms of Pompey, 
He ſerved him as a guide jg entering Arme- 
nia; and no leſs blind as a Niace, than unna- 
tural as a ſon, in that manner he ſometimes 


introduced the Parthians, and now the Romans, 


into his own inheritance; deſtroying his hopes 
himſelf, and giving up his dominions as a prey 
of which he was ſoon to become the lawful 
poſſeſſor, if he had had the er and mo- 
deration to wait the death of a father alread 
advanced in years. Every thing gave way to 
Pompey; and Tigranes terrified, thought only 

how to make his peace with ſo formillable an 

enemy. He began by delivering up the am- 
baſſadors of Mirhridates then at his court. He: 
alſo cauſed 236 qa of peace to be made to 


him, but thoſe were traverſed by his ſon; ſo 


that Pompey continued advancing, and had al. 


ready paſſed the Araxes, The old king then, 


reduced to extremity, and hearing Pompey's 
lenity and clemency much extolled, took a re- 
ſolution not noble indeed, but perhaps the only 
one that could be of uſe to him in the de- 
plorable ſituation of his affairs. He received 
a Roman garriſon into Artaxata, and ſet out 
with the principal lords, that continued faith- 
ful to him, to throw himſelf at the feet of the 


victor, and ſubmit to his diſcretion. For this 
degrading ceremonial he took an equipage, 
that expreſſed a mean between his former gran- 


deur 


Ly 
* 
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deur and preſent humiliation. He quitted his A. R. 686 · 
tunick intermingled with white, and his pur- Ant C. 66. 
ple robe, but retained the tiara and diadem, 
deſiring to appear as a ſuppliant king, Wo 
claims ragard, at the ſame time that he excites 
The camp of the Romans was about ſixteen Audience 
miles diſtant. When Tigranes approached, he ge 40 
was met by ſome officers, whom Pompey had 2 
ſent to him to do him honour. But at the en- 129 
trance of the camp two lictors ordered him 
to diſmount, telling him, that no ſtranger had 
ever entered a Roman camp on horſeback, _ _ 
Tigranes was too much. depreſſed to regard 1 
this circumſtance. He obeyed, and even gave Wit; 
his ſword to thoſe who guarded the gates. He 
did more: after having croſſed the whole Ro- 
man camp on foot, when he ſaw himſelf near 
Pompey, he took off his tiara, and would 
have laid it at the victor's feet, and meanly 
proſtrated himſelf alſo. But Pompey prevent- 
ed him, by taking him by the hand, and mak- 
ing him fir on his right, as young Tigranes did 
J ons cs hoihs; or! AM 
The king of Armenia however retained 
ſome air of dignity in his diſcourſe to Pom- 
pey, notwithſtanding ſo abject a conduct. He 
told him, that he ſhould never have acted in 
the manner he now did to any other per- 
ec ſon; but that it was not ſhameful to be con- 
66 quered by A general, whom it would be 
4 Cximinal to overcome; and that it was no 
* diſhonour to ſubmit to him, whom fortune 
c had raiſed above all other mortals.” Pom - Plut. & 
pey replied to this flattering compliment, by Dio. 
conſoling the unfortunate prince, and aſſuring 
him, that he ſhould have no reaſon to com- , 
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A.R.686 plain of his fate; that he ſhould not loſe Ar- 


Ant. C. 60. menia, and that he ſhould acquire the amity of 
the Romans. He afterwards invited him to 
ſupper with his ſon. 

Felis, Young Tigranes was not at all ſatisfied . 

condu of What paſſed. It appears, that he had flattered 

young Ti- himſelf with being put into poſſeſſion of the 
grants. crown of Armenia by the Romans; and ſee- 
bog N ing that things did not take the turn according 
in boſe to his wiſhes, he ſhewed his diſguſt in the 
fon of Ar. moſt indecent and ſenſeleſs manner imagina- 
pv ble. He did not riſe, when he ſaw his father 

2 44% in appear, and ſhewed no ſign of amity or reſpect 

irons by for him. He refuſed to go to ſupper with 

Pompey. him, to which he was invited; and he did not 

ſpare even Pompey, not fearing to ſay, that if 
that _ did not give him ſatisfaction, he 
ſhould find ſome body elſe to ſerve * more 
effectually. 5 
This Wege and W were extreme; 
ly ill adapted to his ends. Accordingly, 2 0 
day Pompey having held a great council, | 
which he invited the father and ſon, by iy 
of hearing their contradictory pretenſions, he 
pronounced his decree, by which he left the 
kingdom of his forefathers to old Tigranes. 
At the ſame time, to exalt his own clemency, 
and turn all the complaints, Tigranes might 
think he had a right to make, againſt a man, 
whom he hated, he added, „ that he took 
nothing from the king of Armenia. . Fhat if 
that prince loſt Syria, Phænicia, part of 
„ Cilicia, Galatia, and Sophene, it was to 
„ Lucullus he muſt aſcribe it; it was Lucul- 
* lus who had deprived him of them.” He 
only condemned him to pay the Romans fix 
thouſand talents. As to young Tigranes, he 
5 declared, 
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declared, that he gave him Sophene, to reign A. R 686. 
there with entire ſovereignty, en him ber Ant. C. 66. 


ſides of the ſucceſſion to his father. 

The old king was well ſatisfied winh this 
decree. \ Being become as much humbled in his 
diſgrace, as he had been haughty and inſolent 
in his proſperity, he conſidered every thing the 
victor thought fit to. leave him as a gift; and 
ſeeing himſelf. ſaluted king by the Romans, 
he was ſo tranſported. with joy, that he pro- 


miſed to give“ half a mina to every ſoldier, Aas 
ten minæ to each centurion, and a talent to ee 


* tribune. 
His ſon did not conduct windſelf 5 in this: like 


7. About 


manner, and could not reſt, till he had forced + t 3 
Pompey to make him feel the whole weight of 150pounds. 


his indignation - He pretended, that the royal 
treaſures depoſited in the forts - of 'Sophene be- 
longed to him. The father laid claim to them, 
and Pompey judged in his favour, becauſe he 
had no other means of being paid the ſix thou- 
ſand talents, to which he had condemned the 
king of Armenia- The young prince, more 
and more diſſatisfied, would have fled; and 
Pompey, who was apprized of his deſign, | 
cauſed him to be guarded in view. At the 
ſame time, he ſent orders to the governors of 
the caſtles, where thoſe treaſures were depoſited, 
to deliver them to the old king. But they re- 
fuſed, alledging, that they could not let them 
go out of their bands without the orders of 
young Tigranes, to whom the country belong- 
ed. Pompey therefore thought fit to ſend the 
prince himſelf to the gates of the caſtles, to 
give thoſe orders with his own mouth. That 
ſtep was ſtill ineffectual; the governors, who 
undoybredly held intelligence wich young Ti- 
granths: 
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AR 686. granes, replied, that their maſter was not at 


Ant.C.66 


Vell. 


Plut. & 
Dio, 


liberty, and that he was made to act and ſpeak 
in that manner againft his will. There is no- 
thing more vain than to contend with ever ſo 
much addreſs againſt ſuperior force. All 
theſe evaſions terminated only in cauſing young 
Tigranes to be laid in irons. It was at laſt 
therefore neceſſary to obey. - The treaſures were 


delivered to the old king : he paid the ſix 


thouſand talents, and Pompey, according to 


his conſtant cuſtom, cauſed that ſum to be put 


into his quæſtor's hands, who entered them in 

his accounts. ä 
Tigranes with theſe treaſures diſcharged alſo 

the promiſes he had made to the officers and 


ſoldiers of the Roman army; and his whole 
conduct was ſo agreeable to Pompey, that that 


general ſoon after declared him the ally and 


friend of the Roman people; and to rid him 


for good and all of the diſcontent and appre- 
henſions which his ſon gave him, he cauſed 
that young prince to be kept in chains, and 


reſolved to carry him to Rome, and to lead 


him in triumph. His father-in-law Phraates 


ſollicited ineffectually for him. Pompey an- 


ſwered the ambaſſadors, whom the king of 


Parthia ſent to demand him, that an own fa- 


ther had more right over his ſon, than a father- 
in-law, And in reſpect to the propoſal made 


him from the ſame king for agreeing, that the 


Euphrates ſhould be the boundary of the two 
empires, the Roman general, without conſent- 


ing to enter into any diſcuſſion, and ſpeak- 


ing as one who gives the law, ſaid, that he 


| _ no bounds but thoſe of right and Ju- 


 Ariobarzanes 
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Ariobarzanes was the better for the misfor- A R. 686. 


tune of young Tigranes. That king of Cap- Aut C. 566. 


adocia, always faithful to the Romans, to 
whom he owed his elevation, had been the 
ſport of their-enemies ; expelled now, now re- 
inſtated, and then expelled again, ſometimes 
by Mithtidates, and ſometimes by Tigranes. 
The flight and ruin of the king of Pontus, and 
the peace made by the Romans with the king 
of Armenia, ſecured him in his dominions. 
And Pompey, in reward of his fidelity, gave 
him Sophene, which he had at firſt allotted to 
the prince of Armenia. 


Ariobarzanes and his on. FA this time 550 Diſpute in 


the (a) Roman army a ſight very different point of 


from that the two Tigranes had given it. The 75 8 4 


king of Cappadocia was come to the camp of ;,,,,..; 


Pompey; and whilſt that general was on his Ariobar- 
tribunal; he was ſeated by his fide in a curule zazes and 
chair. But he obſerved his ſon placed by a 1 
ſecretary's deſk. The father's tenderneſs could V. zt 
not bear to lee his ſon in a ſear, that ſuited his 
rank ſo ill. He deſcended, and went to him 
to circle his head with. the diadem, and to bid 
him take the place, he had juſt quitted. The 
ſon out of reſpect oppoſing the tenderneſs of 
his father, ſhed tears, let the diadem fall, and 
would not comply, whatever inſtances were 
made to him. Thus (6), which is next to in- 
credible, the perſon who reſigned a crown was 
full of joy, and he upon WN head it was 


Fed Rae: much ee, What a decent 


(4) Uber 9% this far veritatis We nem erat, 
#0. the fo erin gear, and qui reguum deponebat; triſ- 
7. 70 s refide ence- in the city FW: cui dabatur. Val. Max. 
miu. 
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202 Sulrrus, VoLCATI1US, Conſulæ. 

A. R. 686 diſpute was this!] and who can forbear being 
Ant. C. 56. moved and charmed only with the relation of 
| it? Pompey was obliged to interpoſe his au- 
thority for terminating ſo fingular a conteſt, 

He confirmed the father's reſolution, - and or- 

* See dered the ſon to obey. This is the-* [ſecond 

Ane Hiſt. time, that Cappadocia has furniſhed: us with ſo | 
Tis " ug an a ple. Fr 


S/E,C.T. II. 


—— 


Pompey advances tamands 4 mount Conca ſus, and 
defeats the Albanians. He alſo defeats the 
Therians. Being arrived at the mouth of the 
Pbaſis, he returns the ſame way be came thro' 
Albania. He gains à new victory over the 
Albanians, Jt was. falſely ſaid, that there 
were amazons in this battle.  Pampey avoids 
entering into a war with the Parthians. Wiſ- 
dom and temperance of Pompey. - Stratonice, 
mother of Xiphares, ſurrenders a caſtle in ber 
keeping to Pompey. Adventure. of Stratonice's 
father. Pompeys generoſity. Collection of 
obſervations upon medicine made by that prince's 
order. Pompey's regulation in reſpet# to the 

-  dominions taken from Mithridates.., Pompey 
Joes to Syria. Actual ftate of that- kingdom. 
. Pompey reduces it into a Raman province. 
Kings of Commagena. Mitbridates on his 
arrival at the Boſphorus cauſes his ſon. Ma- 
chares to be killed. Odd kind of juſtice of 
Mithridates. He: cauſes Xiphares. to be mur- 
thered. He ſends an embaſſy to Pompey with- 
out felt. New preparations of  Mithridates. 
He conceives thoughts of marching to Italy by 
land. Murmurs of his troops. Pharnaces 
excites them to take arms againſt bis * 

| : we 


eee ed. . 
De revolt becomes general. Mitbridates is 


beſieged in the caſtle of Panticapeum. He makes 
imprecations againſs Pharnaces. His death. 
Judgment concerning bis character and merit. 


Pompey is informed of the death of Mithri- 


5 dates in the plains of Fericho. Thankſpivings 


to the gods at Rome. Pompey ſecures the tran- 
quillity of Syria. Troubles in Judæa on the 


 -  eccaſiott of the ſucceſſion to the throne between 


Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus. Pompey, favour- 


able to Hyrcanus, and offended at Ariſtobulus, 
marches againſt Jeruſalem. He ſeized the city, 


and beſieges the temple. Tating of the temple. 


Religious conſtancy of the Fewiſh prieſts. Pom- + 


. pey enters the Sanctum Sanctorum. Generous 


Demetrius. his freedman. ExceſſFve indulgence 
, Pompey in reſpect to tboſe é loved. He 
comes to Ami ſus, where be receives the body of 
Mitbridates. He confirms the poſſelſiun of the 


conduct of Pompey. 5 Bree tel of - 


kingdom of the Boſphorus to Pharnaces. His 


return. His particular regard for the pbiloſo- 
pher Poſſidonius. He is informed of the bad 


conduct of his wife Mucia, and repudiates her. 


His marriages. 


5 


he was, thought of purſuing Mithridates; 


weſt, and the Caſpian ſea on the eaſt. He 
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OMPEY having thus regulated all the A.R.686. 
affairs of the countries in the midſt of which Ant. C. 6. 
. .- | CES 
leaving Armenia, he advanced towards mount ;,., 
Caucaſus, . and prepared to croſs the whole re- mouneCan- 


gion ſituated between the Euxine ſea on the ca, and 


defeats the 


found ſome obſtacles, eſpecially from two og 


powerful and warlike nations, the Albanians Plot. & 


and Iberians, and no leſs vigilance was neceſ- Dio., 


ſary for guarding againſt their ſtratagems and 
RP, 9 8 nͤ Rn 
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204 AvuREL1vs, MANL1vus, Conſuls. 
A. R. 686. perfidy, than for fighting their troops, which 
Ant.C.66. yere conſiderable. He firſt defeated forty thou- 

ſand Albanians near the river Cyrus ina pitched 
battle. That victory was gained by the Ro- 
mans during the days Saturnalia, that is, about 
the middle (a) of December. Pompey was 
very glad, that Oreſes king of the Albanians 

afked peace of him, and he granted it willingly, 

in order that his troops might enjoy ſome repoſe 
during the winter. 5 


A. R. 68 L. AunkIius Cora, 
Ant. C. 65. L. Maniivs TorquarTvus. 


He alp As ſoon as it was poſſible to- take the field, 
defeats the Pompey began his march to enter into the 
Jtcrians. country of the Iberians, a people jealous of 
their liberty, and who never had been ſubjected 
to any foreign ſway. They had obeyed nei- 
ther the Medes nor the Perſians ; and not being 
upon Alexander's rout, they had eſcaped that 
 conqueror. Beſides which, they were inclined 
by affection to Mithridates, and were not ſa- : 
tisfied to ſee an army in their country, that | 
was come from the extremities of the weſt, and 
had ſubjected all their neighbours. Their king 
Artoces acted like a prince who had neither 
capacity nor faith. His natural inclination in- 
clined him to hate the Romans, and to make 
war with them: but he was reſtrained by fear. 
As ſometimes the one, and ſometimes the o- 
ther, of thoſe impreſſions prevailed, he offered 
them paſſage, and then refuſed it. At length 


(a) The or of the Ro- they Ann 
mans was at that time much properly part of September 
out of order, and when they and Oæsober. 12 8 


called the month, December, | : 
| 3 at 


\ 
a. 1 3 Nn 1 VS . 1 
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Aux ELIus, MANL1vs,. Conſuls. 205 
it was neceſſary to come to a battle, in which A. R. 687. 
nine thouſand Iberians remained upon the place, Ant C.. 
and ten thouſand were taken priſoners. Arto- 
ces then deſired peace in earneſt, and obtained 
it, but by giving his ſons for hoſtages. 
From thence Pompey marched into Colchis, Being ar- 
and arrived at the mouth of the Phaſis, where 7ived ar 
he found a fleet commanded by Servilius, one _ 
of his lieutenants. But the farther the Ro- J, ee 
mans advanced into theſe wild countries, the turns back 
leſs poſſible it ſeemed to join Mithridates, who rough 
was far before them, and actually gained the bana; 
Boſphorus through the countries, that are on 
the north of the Euxine ſea. Hence it is pre- 
ſumed, that Pompey was not ſorry to have ſo 
ſpecious a pretext for returning back, as that 
which the revolt of the Albanians ſupplied, 
who ſince. he had quitted their country, had 
taken up arms again. He contented himſelf 
therefore with ordering Servilius to ſhut up the 
Boſphorus ſo entirely, that Mithridates could 
neither quit it, nor receive any proviſions, by 
ſea: and as for him he returned into Alba- 
1 * „ „ 55 5 
He had the Cyrus to repaſs : and the Bar- He gains a 
barians, at the place where the paſſage was 2 v#c- 
moſt commodious, had planted ſtakes from ro 
| ſpace to ſpace, which rendered it impracticable. „an. 
He therefore choſe to ſeek another ford, by + 
marching along the winding banks of the 
river; and as the water was every where rapid 
and abundant, to break it's force, he placed a 
line of cavalry acroſs the river againſt the 
current, and below that a ſecond line, formed 
by the carriages, and beaſts of burthen that car- 
ried the baggage. The infantry paſſed below, 
covered in ſome meaſure by this double _ 
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206 AUREL1us, MANL Ius, Conſals, 
A. R. 687. of dike; after which he was obliged to croſs 
Ant * a dry country without water. He provided 

for that inconvenience, by cauſing ten thou- 
ſand ſkins or borachios to be filled with water, 
which were carried in the rear of the army. 
In this manner he arrived at the enemy. 
They were incamped near a river, which Plu- 
tarch and Dio call Abas, to the number of a- 
bove ſixty thouſand . and two thouſand 
horſe, but badly armed, and moſt of them co- 
vered only with ſkins of beaſts. Coſis the 
king's brother commanded them. 

The battle ſoon came on, and Coſis, who 
was courageous, kept cloſe to Pompey, and 
gave him occaſion to exert his perſonal bra- 
very, at the ſame time that he was perform- 
ing the functions of general; for the Al- 

banian having diſcharged a javelin at him, 

that grazed upon his cuiraſs, Pompey, either 

more dexterous or more fortunate, pierced his 
enemy with his lance, and laid him dead that 
inſtant. The Barbarians having loſt their 
leader, did not ſtand their ground long. 

They retreated in a great body to a foreſt, 

which Pompey cauſed to be ſet on fire, after 
having ſurrounded it with his ſoldiers, ſo that 
thoſe who eſcaped the flames, periſhed by the 

an. 

I has been On the occaſion of this battle a fable ſpread, 
falſely which ſoothed the vanity of the _ It 
ſaid, that was ſaid there were amazons in But 
eee fe Plutarch obſerves, that there were as nd 
in this amongſt the ſpoils ſuch little bucklers and 
battle. _ buſkins, as are ſaid to be uſed by 'thoſe female 
Warriors, without any woman being ſeen ei- 
ther amongſt the priſoners or the dead. He 
however does not treat what is ſaid of the a- 
A | mazons 


e M N91 1s, Conſuls“ 2057 
| mazons as a fable; and. he uſſignd them aft Kabi: A. R. 687 
tation in the tegions of mount Caucaſus towards 2 8.85. 
the coaſt Of ile Caſpian ſeã uwe mares 
* Pompey deſigned to have penetrated quite to = 
that ſea, and thought it for his glory to dd %, 
but the great numbers of apa des and venoribus 
creatures, with which the country: abounded, 
_ obliged him to march back) when he had but 
a rut of chree days farther tö make. He e- 
cordingly returned into Armenia — 80 He 
received there Ambaſſadors from the — of 
the Medes and e AE by e ki 
— — Tt bns ard 3 
N wee moren difficuldes 219 ee 8 
tween him and Phraates; ©! That Prince con voids ente · 
plained of Pompey's Lieutenants, wh6” ive ''"s N 
him umbrage by: advaneing tob hear his'tfon- 5% Par- 
tiers. Gabinius himſelf Had paſſed tiſb Tat rien, MN 
phrates, and advanced as far us the Tigris. 
Beſides which Phraates had ancient differences 
with Tigranes, and would gladly have taken 
the advantage lof the King of Armenia's weake 
neſs, for reviving former ptetenſions. In par- 
ticular he revived his claim to Gordyena, afid 
had entered it in arms; but he did nôt ven- 
ture to defend that country againſt Afranius 
ſent by Potmnpey, who having made himſelf 
maſter of wit in this manner, ren 1 ID. 
Tigtaness iq ad om gon 77 
Pghraates and Pompey were afraid. Each | 
other, Phraates ſaw his neighbours too fevere- 
ly handled by the Romans, to think of expo . 
ing himſelf tothe like diſgraees; and 9 . 
pey by no means deſired to engage in x new 
war in countries unknown, and with nations 
who us 0 in a manner to which his troops 
Vor. OB were 
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A 11s, Mantius,: Ceuta 


AR 97, were not accuſtomed, All he wanted was to 
Ant C. 65. extricate himſelf gs out of the affair, 


f aß little neceſſury. 


Romans. 


and without impeaghing the ) Majeſty of the 
Roman name. Accordingly without giving ear 
to the complaints either of Tigranes, who de- 
aid of him, or to the echortations of 
his friends, who ,cenfidered nothing but the 
glory and as a new war, he rafuſed to 
againſt Phraatet, and contented 10 _ 

«fy his — * 3 denying him the title of 
King f Kings, of which he was very jealous: 


F and mediator 


between him and Tigranes, and diſpatched three 


 Cammilſſioners to terminate their differences 
a the ſpot, and to ſettle obs {iis of the to 


nadams. 1: 
The mediation, of the Danes 9 to have 
Tigranes aud /Phraates 
boo” # deſired. to be reconciled.» The firſt was 
ed with not having been aided by 
* the other, conſidering every thing, 
was aſſured, that it was for his advantage 
Hage ſhould ſubſiſt, becauſe he might find 
. ally in him, in caſe the Nomans ſhould 


0 om any time attack the Parthians; whereas 


by entering into a war, it was to be feared, 
that after they might have exhauſted cheir | 
forces againſt each other, the victor and van- 
quiſhed might both become the prey of the 
Thus every thing made way for 
peace, and rrapilliy 3 was entirely reinſtated on 
that fide. | 
. Thele- laſt events are to be referred to the 


Pear, in which L. Cæſar and eee wer 


SONS, | | | 
1 Ts Shove 


Joris, Materus, Coufuls, 20ð09 


r Joris . n SUR WR 688. 
C. Maxerws Fiovuys, | 1 1 : . Ant. Os 


\ Pot pey "marched into den bs” tal Eu 
wee of the year of which we have been 47% re. 
ſpeaking, and the firſt of that, of which Wee 
ure now beginning. to relate the Sn. | He el Ri 
Was principally 1 71 in "akin the ad van- 

of the victory he over Mi- 
dates. On all ſides 15 caftles and treafures 
of that Prince were delivered up to him. In 
pattieular a great number of his wWives and 
Toncubines were taken. He treated them all 
with reſpect; and without ſuffering himſelf to 
be dazzled by the beauty of any of them, he 
ſent them home to their fathers and relations; | 
for moſt of them belonged ether to Princes oe _ - 
Generals of armies. ; pi 
Stratonice, one of them, was of mean birth, Stratos 
the daughter of a Muſician, whole ſtory Þ 22 _ 


— 


Ply 
tarch has rhoughr worthy of a particular rela- , 


tion. Fhis Stratonice being young, 3 
| art "A feaſt of Mithridates' 8 Mats TT Farr 


charmed him. He immediately had her placed 1 


amongſt his concubines, and the father retired * bich 


home much diſſatisfied with not having been ng a 


-honoured with the leaſt notice. But the next Adventure 


morning he was ſtrangely ſurprized to ſee in 9 the fas 


ther of 
Strato- 
Bice. 


his chamber tables covered with veſſels of gold 
and filver, a numerous train. of domeſticks, 
_ eunuchs, and flaves, who preſented | him with 
fine and magnificent habits, and at his door 
an-horfe with ſuperb furniture, like thoſe of the 

Lords, called the King's Friends. ag He believ- | 
ed, they ridiculed him, and was for "— | 
away. But the llaves having ftopt him; an 

| Uo telling 
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= - R. 688 telling him that theſe things. were the King's 
en. 2 who had beſtowed upon him the — 
cſtate of a very rich nian lately dead, and that 
this was but a ſlight earneſt of the gifts he had 
gom to expect, it was not without, great dif- 
ffculty that he {fete bimſelf to be convinced. 
However, at be 5 put on the Purple, mount- 
* followed by his train, | 
1114 "as he croſſed The city, he bawled out aloud i in : 
the ſtreets, I "this it mine, This drew upan 

him much ridicule, to Which he replied, « that 

<<< if they were Turprized at any thing, þ7 z0uJd 
des be, that he did not Wo ones at all, , who | 
«paſſed by, in the exceſs of joy that put him 

« gut of his wits.” Freinſhemius relates this 

Fact after Plotarch, and adds a reflexion, that 
I cannot reſolve to omit. * Behold. cries he (a) 

% What riches are, and their effects? 

ef often the ſport of mankind; but more 

« frequently. make men their ſport, by. tranſ- 
IEC, m them into fools and madmen. But 
eee 3h t ſhall we ſay of a father, who glories in the 
0 honour and infamy of his daughter, and has 


— 
LY 


no other ſentiments on ſuch an occaſion of grief 
$4552 > and, anne, box fooliſh Joy and frantick tri- 
2 vm hh ? att 

2 Stratonice 925 highly affected by Mithridates, 
e by whom ſhe had a fon, whoſe name, Xiphares, 

* 8 been not a little celebrated by the Moderns. 

She had the keeping of one of the ſtrongeſt and 
richeſt forts of Armenia. She ſurrendered it 
to Pompey, without demanding any other con- 
*dition, than the life of her ſon, in caſe he ſhould 
fall into the Bands of the Romans. Fompey 


955 40 Hoc ſunt Sod divitiæ; big ue interdum modi 
Inadontar & rand Spa at 11 77 5. | 
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un maſter of all the riches 1 in this caſtle, A K 688. 
made a generous uſe of them: he only took 4 at. C. 64 
what might adorn the temples, and add to the 
7 of his triumph, and left Stratonice the 

He Hewed the ſame greatneſs of mind, ; 
it reſpect to àa magnificent preſent. made bim 
by the King of the Iberians, That Prince | 
having ſent im a bed, a table, and a throne 
of gold, Pompey cauſed the Whole to be de- 
Uvered to the quæſtor for, a: public trea- 
fury.” * 
In a ng: which Michridh 


A es. 2 pony: with Secret 1 me- 
great care, and laboured to render impregnable, moirs of 
Pompey _ found the ſecret memoirs. of that pops | 
Prince ; and he read them over with pleaſure, 3 
beeauſe they made him beiter acquainted, with 

the character of the perſon he had conquered. 

Hie found in them, that Mithridates had cauſed 

great numbers of perſons to be poiſoned, a- 
mongſt others Ariarathes one of his ſons, and 15 
Alcæus of Sardes, who in a horſe- race had BRH 
ſo unfortunate to carry the prize againſt him. 
He alſo found interpretations of many dreams, 0 55 
either of the King's own, or his wives: So apt. 


are men even of the higheſt rank and greateſt dan any. 


knowledge ( Mithridates himſelf was very © 
learned) to entertain ſuch idle chimeras. In 
the fame place were alſo kept the looſe letters 
om Monima to Mithridates and from Mir 
hridates to Monima. It was by this means Theo- 
phanes ſaid, that the pretended diſcourſe of Ru. 
tilius to Mithridates, to perſuade him to maſ- 


facre the Romans, had been diſcovered, / But Collection 


„ obſer- 
We have obſerved elſewhere what we ought to ors 
think of that impoſture., 1 „ upon phy- 


"Amongſt ſo many papers and writings, which iel, mad. 
certainly do Mithridates no great honour, ſome 3 


3 | were ine 
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A. R. 688. were found of a very different kind. That Prin 
Ant C. 54. was curious and even ſkilful in medicine; mo 
every body knows, that he gave his name to a 

kind of antidote famous in the ancient world, 
and which till retains ſome reputation. In con- 
fequence he had collected obſervations upon all 
that relates to that ſcience, the virtues of medi- 
cines, and the manner of ufing them, from 
all the provinces "of his dominions, which 
during a time included a great part of the 
Univerfe. | This collection ſeemed ſo precious. an 
acquiſition to Pompey, that he thought it in- 
cumbent upon him to impart it to his country; 
and he cauſed it to be tranſlated by one of his 
freedmen. Thus, (a) ſays Pliny from whom we 
have this fact, Pompey's victory over Mithrida- 
tes was no leſs uſeful to human race, than to the 

Roman Commonwealtn. 

Fegula - Pompey came afterwards to Amiſus, where 
tions of he had fixed the rendezvous for the Kings, and 
Pompey in deputies of the ſtates, of Aſia, whoſe fate he 
—_ was going to regulate. Twelve Barbarian Kings 
— of were at it, and a much greater number of 
which Princes and Ambaſſadors. There, as if Pom- 
Mitbrida- yey had deſigned to conſole Lucullus, and to 
3 _ pive him his revenge, he fell into the ſame 
rived, Tidicule, with which he had re proached him, 
Put. He had railed at that General eee 
| for having acted as Conqueror, before he was 
ſure of the victory, and whilſt his enemies had 
ſtill conſiderable forces. He did the ſame 
himſelf; and whilft Mithridates was not only 
alive, but aſſembling numerous troops in the 


Boſphorus, Pompey was ciftribagng his ſpoils, 


fa) Virzque ita profuit non minds, an rei ablice, 
vitoria in. Tun XXV. 2. e "ah 
He 
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He reduced Pontus into the form of a Roman A. R. 683. 

province: He gave Armenia Minor to Dejo- Ant. C. 64. 

tarus, Tetrarch of the Gallo-Grecians, . and I. Vf. 

faithful ally of the Romans. He alſo, made 

ſeveral , other 2 of leſs importance 

with reſpect to the ſequel of our. Hiſtory. But Strabo, I. 

J muſt not omit, that he ſettled Archelaus, the XII. p 
ſon of that Archelaus, who had been over- 557,558. 

come by Sylla, and afterwards went over to the _ 

was a very great dignity; to which a vaſt re- 

venue was annexed. The Pontif of Comana, 

' whilſt the kingdom of Pontus had ſubſiſted, 

was the ſecond perſon in the ſtate. He had 

even the right to wear the diadem on, ſolemn 

feſtivals. All the diſtricts. round about were 

ſubject to him; and Pompey, in favour. of Ar - 

chelaus, added two leagues round of the coun- 

try adjacent, to the ancient lands dependent 

upon the prieſthood. For the reſt, though Bel- 

lona be a goddeſs of war, the licentiouſneſs, 

eſſential to the Pagan worſhip, had made a per- 

fect Venus of her. The Whole city was full of 

courtezans, moſt. of whom were conſecrated to 

the Goddeſs. There was another unf of Co- 

mana in Cappadocia, of which that of Pontus 

vas a kind of colony ; all that was done in the 

latter, in teſpect to the worſhip of Bellona, was 

in imitation of it's Metropolitwagz. | 

- Pompey,” who was in the city of Amiſus, Pompey 

fituated over againſt the Boſphorus, from which gc 7 S- 

it is ſeparated by the breadth; of the Euxine p. 
Sea ſhould, one would think, have thought ß 

Hie did not do fo, and: on the contrary turned 

towards Syria, He ſaid, that he left the King 

of Pontus a mare formidable enemy than Pom- 

51 1 Ton 


214 rien Meret, bids, | 
A. R. 688. pey'$ this was famine. © He gave new orders 
Ant. C. 64. for keeping a ſtrict guard round the Boſphorus, 
to prevent proviſions from being cartied thi- 
ther, under pain of death to alÞ who ſhould 
contravene. As to him, a project, more 
| ſoothing to his vain and pompous ambition, 
dre w him towards the South. He was deſirous 
to abgment the Roman Empire with Syria, 
which at that time was in a manner vacant; 
and he propoſed to puſh his conqueſts. quite to 
the Red Sca, that it might be ſaid, that on all 
ſides, and under the moſt remote climates, he 
had penetrated as far as the Ocean, in Atricaz 
Spain, and now on the coaſt of the Eaſt, not to 
mention the Caſpian Sea, to wich he had ap- 
'proached; as we have laid, within the diſtance 
of only three daysynarchis. 7 0h 

He therefore began his march: for. Syria 
ard croſſing Pontus, arrived at the city of 
Zela or Ziela, near which Triarius had been 
defeated by Mithridates. He found the dead 
bodies of the Romans ſtill lying unburied upon 
the earth. He cauſed: the laſt honours to be 
paid them with magnificence, and thereby 
made Lucullus appear ſtill more in the wrong, 
who had neglected that duty, though it was 
more his obligation. That omiſſion, had very 
much conduced to diſguſt and exaſperate the 
ſoldiers of Lucullus againſt him. Ig other re- 
ſpects Pompey's- march had nothing of memo- 
rable in it. All the countries, through which 
be paſſed on his rout to Syria, were either . 

gans! Jected, or allics. ntl ob wow $09: Tot 8 
flate of the | Syria, in conſequence of the divilons a wars 
kingdom. between the Princes of:the houſe of the Seleucidæ, 
Jaſtio. xl. had been torn in pieces and rendered deſolate 


2 — great _— we time. The reader may 


& Dio. kt | {ce 
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ſee in the Ancient Hiſtory the particulars' of What 3 R. 688. 

that unhappy kingdom had Tuffered, © None Ant. C. 64 

of thoſe Princes was powerfü enough to de- 

fend it, and all ravaged it. At length the Sy- 

 rians, tired with ſuch repeated diſorders and 

calamities, threw themſelves into the arms of 

Tigranes, who reigned in Syria durin "S Ci cighteen 

years, Lucullus drove him out o and 

Antiochus Aſiaticus, having preſented kim 

to the Victor as legitimate heir of the throne 

of the Seleucidæ, Lucullus acknowledged his 

rights, and permitted him to enjoy them. Bur 

to have obtained either favour or juſtice of 

Lucullus, Was a title o itreatment from 
Fompey. e e % Kleis 
When therefore the lter wah. in Syria, An- P 

tiochus- alledged in vain the ancient poſſeſſion reduces 

of his anceſtors Pompey anſwered him, © that TIP 3 

« he himſelf had renounced his rights, when = 

keeping himſelf concealed in a corner of 

„ Cilicia, he had left Tigranes during eighteen 

6 years in the quiet poſſeſſion of the King- 

dom of the Seleucidæ. That as for him, 

«© he ſhould not have expected him, had he 

% found him upon the throne?;' but that the 

« Romans had not conquered Tigranes, for 

* Antiochus to reap the fruit of their vic- 

„ tory. That Syria was their conqueſt, 

made by them over an enemy whom ft vi 23 5 

<« had found in poſſeſſion of it.“ Theſe reaſons + SY 

were ſpecious. But the force of the n 

ment lay in Pompey's being the ſtrongeſt. 

Accordingly Syria was reduced into 2 Roman ol 

province. hes ww udo © 7 MO FUL 4 

; Many of the leaving! rallies; that Pompey aeg, 0A 
to conſole”! Afiaticus gave him the king bim ce . 

c. N and that the Kings of that 

8. . country, 


216 Tullius, ANTONIUS, Conſul. 
A. R. 688. country, who appear in hiſtory down to the time 
Ant. C. 54. of Ve paſian, were deſcended from him, and 
| conſequently from che race of Seleucidæ. This 
is very probable, though F it 
Are of Nane 5 culty. 1 N 
It was during Pompey's r dence in yria, 
that the — 5a between Tigranes and Phra- 
ates were made 1 peace eſtabliſhed en 
the Parthians and R A 


Aa 6 M. . Ciexno.. 
Ant. C. 63. C. An deus. | 


| Fompey continuing to — his projekt, 

entirely reinſtated the peace of Syria, entered into 

a2 war againſt Aretas King of part of Arabia, 

took cognizance of the diviſion. between Hyr - 

canus and Ariſtobulus, who diſputed the king: 

dom of Judæa, and ſeemed to have forget 

Pe His good fortune without him 

compleated what he had left. undone; and 

death at length delivered the Romans from an 

implacable enemy, who would never have left 

chem in peace during his life. I proceed to 

| relate this. event, - going back a little as The 
3 facts require. 

Mithriza- Mithridates nos overcome all the obſta- | 


iu bring cles, that oppoſed his flight, had arrived at the 


arrived at Boſphorus. His ſon Machares, who reigned 
—; in that country, trembled *. his approach. 
bi: ſonMa? He had ſome years before entered into a trea- 
charer to ty with. Lucullus, Who had acknowledged him 
8 King, and friend and ally of the Romans. 
Li. This was an offence which he had no > hope 


Appian. that his father would pardon. Heoknew his 
Mithzid. inexorable reſentment, and had learnt from 


more than one example, chat the en, 
„ | | ons 
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ſons eoſt him nothing, eſpecially when his A. R. 689. 
own ſecurity was in queſtion. In conſequence, Ant. C. 63. 
though he had ſent ſome of bis friends to — 
meet Mithridates with excuſes, and to endea- 
vour to mollify him, he did not dare to wait 
his coming; and when he was apprized, that 
he was not far off, he paſſed the ſtrait, and 
arrived in the Taurica Cherſoneſus; having 
even taken the precaution to burn the ſhips, 
which it was not in his power to carry off, 
that his father might not have the means of 
following him. He however could not eſcape 
the vengeance of Mithridates. Some of thoſe 
about him, were gained by the hopes of im- 
punity and reward. Machares was killed bß 


them, or, according to Appian, ſeeing him- 
ſelf betrayed, he killed himſelf. Mithridates, O4 kind 


through an odd notion of juſtice, pardoned / Jai 


none of thoſe, whom he had placed about i. 


his ſon; but forgave ſuch as the young Prince | 
himſelf had taken into his ſervice ;- ſaying 
that the latter were under no obligations 
to him, as he had not given them their 
His life has another circumſtance in it of a Appian. 
nature not much unlike this. A Roman Se- Mithrid. 
nator, called Acilius, who being baniſhed, had P. 233. 
retired to Mithridates, and even been ad- 
mitted to ſome ſhare in his. confidence, having 
conſpired againſt his perſan, was put to death, 
with his accomplices; with this difference 


however, that the Prince, in regard to his qu. 


lity as Senator, ſpared him the tortures. 
his freedmen, though they had been in tbe 
lot, were exempt from the puniſhment; ande 
Michr idates declared that he did not think it 
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A.R 689. proper to puniſh chem for having obeyed their 
AEGIS: patroti.” ' 
He cauſes: After the death of Machires'” the King of 
X:zhares Pontus croſſed over to the Cherſoneſus, and 
70 be mur having made himſelf maſter there of the fort 
Ana, Of Panticapeum, ſituated exactly in the ſtrait, 
Michrid, he there committed a new parricide, much more 
p. 244- inexcufable than the former. For to be revenged 
„5 Stratonice, who, as J have ſaid, had delivered 
up a caſtle to Pompey full of all kinds of 
riches, he cauſed the ſon he had by her to 
be put to death, the fame whofe life ſne had 
been deſirous to ſecure by | conciliating the 
amity of the Romans. Niphares 'was mur- 
thered upon the ſhore even in the fight of bis 
mother, who, as Appian relates, Was on the 
bother ſide of the ſtrait. ' ard plas 
He - ſends At the ſame time he giſpetehedd ambaſ- 


an _— oder to Pompey, to offer to pay tribute to 


- 1 „ the Romans, if they would reinſtate him in the 


kingdom of his anceſtors. Pompey replied, 
that Mithridates muſt come in perſon to make 
his ſubmiſſion as Tigranes had done. The 
fugitive Prince did not deliberate a moment 
upon the propoſal made to him of ſuch a 
meanneſs. That, ſaid he, is what Mithridates 
pill never be reduced to. But I could ſend ſome 
cen, BW" children, and the principal perſons ' of my 
court. This negotiation had no effect, and 
Mithridates continued bis N for re- 
newing EW. 

New pre- He -rarfed abundance of men, without di- 
paration: ſtinction of free or ſlaves. He cauſed arms and 
of Mithri- machines to be made: that he might 1 not want 
materials, he cauſed even the fruit trees to be 
cut? down, and the oxen uſed for tilling the 
ground to be killed, e the _—_— 1 
thole 


Fed. 0 
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| thoſe animals were neceſſary for the machines > R. 689, 
and bows. He levied alſo very heavy ſums of Anr-C:63. 


money upon the people, who already; terrified, 
and almoſt. deſtroyed by the moſt horrible 
earthquake, that ever was, and beſides.-oppreſ- 
ſed and cruſhed by their ſovereign, changed the 
reſpect and zeal they had retained for him, even 


in his ill fortune, into indignation and hatred. 


The violences and vexations committed by the 
officers charged with the execution of the 
Prince's orders, exaſperated them moſt. And 
Mithridates was not in a condition to remedy 
thoſe injuſtices; becauſe being ſick at that time, 
and having his face covered all over with break - 
ings out, he ſhut himſelf up in his palace 
with three eunuchs,, who tended: him, and 
were the only perſons admitted to ſee. him. 
| However, during that time conſiderable. forces 
continued + raiſing for him; , ſixty. cohorts” of 


ſix. hundred men each, all choſen troops; 


beſides a great multitude of other ſoldiers, in 


whom leſs confidence was placed. He had 


alſo ſhips; and his generals had reducedis many 
Bolt and caſtles in the neighbourhood of le 
oſphorus. 


When he — capable of aQting nd mana- Ze forms 


ging his affairs in perſon, he ſent troops to ſemt enter- 


Phanagorea, a place ſituated upon the eaſt / 


ſter of the canal, which he commanded; him- 
ſelf on the weſt ſide by the fort of Pantica- 
peum. Caſtor, a man of obſcure birth, who 


governed in Phanagorea, broke the eee 5 


of Mithridates. He had formerly been perſo- 


nally injured by the eunuch Tryphon. In 


conſequence, on ſeeing; that eunuch arrive 
with, the King's een he Killed him, made 


1 


the 


ſide of the ſtrait, in order to be abſolute ma- 9 
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220 Torri1vs, ANToNn1vus, Conſuls. 
AR. 689. the inhabitants take arms, and exhorted: them 
Ant. C. 65. to reſume their liberty. The whole city roſe; 
and only the citadel, in which were ſeveral of 
the children of Mithridates, and amongſt the 
reſt Artaphernes, above forty years old, made 
ſome refiſtance, But as the revolted people 
prepared to ſet it on fire, and had already 
heaped up and kindled wood round about 
it, the courage of Artaphernes ſoon failed, 
and he ſurrendered: himſelf prifoner with three 
of his brothers, Darius, Xerxes, and Oxathres, 
with one ſiſter _— | penn, — ee 
age. Cleopatra, a daughter wo of Mithri- 
ow: though abandoned by her brother, held 
' out againſt the rebels, and gave her father 
time to ſend her ſhips to carry her to Pan- 
tieapeum. Caſtor delivered up his priſoners to 
The example of Phanagorea was followed 
dy ſeveral of the neighbouring places; and 
Mithridates, who ſaw treaſons multiply around 
him, was deſirous to ſecure the amity of the 
Scythian Kings, by giving them ſome of his 
daughters in marriage, with great preſents fos 
obtaining troops from them. But the eſcort 
of ſoldiers ſent with the Princeſſes, killed the 
eunuchs, in whoſe care they were, and deli- 
vered them into the hands of the Romans. 
Beſides, that misfortune is apt to induce infide- 
- tity, the military people could not bear the con- 
H: con- fidence which Mithridates repoſed in the eunuchs, 
ceives and the authority he gave them, without in- 
_— of gi gn ation : 7 
1 Haß. Every thing gave way around Mithridates ; 
Plut. in and he never expreſſed more ſpirit. It was 
Pomp. then, that he conceived ſerious thoughts of 


- Dio. :- -andmri s e ebe mer : 
3 e a deſign, which he had long _ 
Appian. | | | 
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ved in mind: this was, to penetrate into Italy A. R. 689; 
by land; firſt gaining the Danube through A065 3 
the Scythian nations, who inhabited the':coun+ — 
tries from the Palus Mzotis to that great 
river; afterwards to croſs Thrace, and 1 
Illyricum, which would bring him to che | 
of the Alps. This ſcheme is terrible, whether 
it be conſidered in . w the immenſe 
length of a march of five or fix hundred 
leagues ; the difficulties, that could not but 
occur from the paſſes of rivers, mountains, 
defiles, and foreſts; che neceſſity of fighting 
ſo many fierce nations, who could not fre with 
unconcern, a numerous army under a'King'of 
CEE — 
laſtly, leſign of the enterprize, which was 
to ee e Romans in the center ef their 
2— of affairs in Aſia 125 Michsds. 
tes any hopes, he did not think of realizing. 1 
this ſcheme. But in the deſperate fituarion, f 
to which he now found himfelf reduced, it 4 
was his only reſource, as he determined to | ſ 
die like a King, rather than to- live in diſgrace e 
and miſery. Beſides which he was in hopes, 4 
that moſt of the obſtacles, which ſeemed | 1 
dreadful in the deſign would vaniſh in the 
execution. There were abundance of Gaulſh ol 
nations ſettled round the Danube, and the — 
rivers that fall into it. Mithridates had for 2 
a great while kept up a good correſpondence 
with thoſe ſtatesz and he expected not only 4 
to find no oppoſition from them, but to have .- 
them for allies; and that they would augment | . 
his army with ſupplies of troops. The ex- 
ample of Hannibal, whom he had always 
admired, exalted his courage, and the more 
pans * 
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222 Tor Truss, ANToNTtUus, Conſuls, 
A. R. 689. as the e ſeemed: much · more favour- 
Ant. C. 63. able to him, than they had been to the Cartha- 

genian General. The flames of the war with 
the = {till but-badly,extinguiſhed ; Spartacus, 
8 who had "drawn together in 
8 ly. © felf ſufficient forces to make Rome 
tremble; theſe were things that encouraged him 
to hope, that when he -ſhould appear in the 
country at the head of a formidable army, 
the people would vye with each other in * 

| ang him. l 
Marmurs | Such were the thoughts that employed Mi- 
of bis "thridates; but his ſoldiers had very different 
#r00p1. ſentiments. ' The idea alone of an enterprize ſo 
-ftrapge and vaſt terrified them. And, ſaid they, 
e we ſhould be able to compleat fo long 
and laborious a. march; through: ten thouſand fa- 
 tigues and dangers, what advantages could we 
expell from it £'\We:have not been able to ſuſtain 
-the-Roman arms in: our on country; and how 
Hall we conquer ibem in the heart of their em- 
pire 2 This is @ reſolution of | deſpair. The King 
29 only an honourable death; and not the ſuc- 
Ft of. a deſign, of awhich be knows the impoſſibi- 
bity. | However, notwithſtanding all their re- 
puͤgnance, fear and reſpect kept them within 
the bounds of their duty, and prevented them 

from breaking out. 
Pharnace- A. ſon of this a Monarch eee 
makes then ſore troops, who continued obedient, to re- 
revolt „„, volt. Pharnaces, whom Mithridates had always 
* G - diſtinguiſhed above the reſt- of his children, 
| and whom he had often declared he intended 
for his ſucceſſor, [;conſpired againſt his father, 
and reſolved to deprive him both of crown and 
life. Ambition and fear concurred in making 
him form that fatal defign. ' - Mithridates, it. 
22 > ritated 
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fitated by his misfortunes, and by the many AJ 8 


treacheries, which he experienced on all ſides, 
was become more cruel than ever. The recent 
death of Xiphares, when he had nothing to 


-h but his mother's treaſon, was a new 


circumſtance highly capable of intimidating 
Pharnaces. Beſides which, that Prince deſire 
do preſerve at leaſt the wrecks of his father's 
fortune; and he jp nol that the ſcheme of 
marching to Italy, if to be put in execu- 
tion, would 
rendering the 8 irreconcileable to the 
whole houſe of Mithridates. He therefore re- 
ſolved, in order to merit their favour, to com- 
mit an horrid parricide, and he at firſt ſecretly 
engaged ſome malecontents to enter into his 
views and intereſts. 

Mithridates was informed of this plot; for 
he had ſpies about his ſon, who watched all that 
Prince's - motions; and he immediately ſent 
ſome of his guards to ſeize him. But, accord- 
ing to the remark of an | hiſtorion (a), that 


King, ſo great in other reſpects, and ſo verſed 
in the arts of government, did not know, that 
arms, and the multitude of ſubjects, are of no 


uſe to him who has not taken care to merit 
their affection; and that, on the contrary, the 
ſtronger he is in troops, the more reaſon he 
has to fear, if they are not faithful. 
whom he had ſent to ſeize Pharnaces, ſuffered 


themſelves to be brought over; and the Prince 


having made them join the firſt: conf Pires, 
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224 Tortius, ANTON1Us, Conſuls. 
4 R. 689. Went firſt to Folic the Rowan deſerters; who 
Ant.C. 63 15 5 a body of troops, that were neareſt to 

oy Mithridates, though incamped without the walls 
ae a e Lues to them the 
Ferre an perſ nal dangers,,,to. Which they 
15 e if they were A to march. to 
e promiſed them all kinds of fayour 
advantages, if they would adhere to him. 
15 deſerters eaſily. ave ear to theſe fp als, 
and declared for Pharnaces. He found no 
e difficulty in bringing over the other 
Famgs, diſperſed around Panticapeum an at 
the Cad of all this multitude. of rebels, he r 
f ſented E before the place at day- break. ; 
The revolt As Toon as the ſignal had been, given by che 
becomes Oe faiſcd by the deſerters, the revolt in an 
general. inſtant became general, Even thoſe; who till 
then had known nothing of the plot, were 
drawn, in by example. Contempt for an unfor- 
tunate King, the hope of ſeeing. their condition 
2 e under a new government, and in ſome 
ear of being fingular, in caſe they perſevered 
11 an uſeleſs Ri ; all theſe motives had ſo 
immediate an effect both upon the land and ſea 
forces, that Mithridates ſaw himſelf. abandoned 
by all, except thoſe, who were. with him in 
the city. The city itſeif ſoon after followed 
the reſt. Some officers, whom he had. detached 
to inquire into the cauſe of the tumult, he heard, 
having gone over with their ſoldiers to Phat- 
| haces, the inhabitants opened the gates to him: 
ſo that the King. was reduced. to ſhut himſelf 
up in the citad 
Mithrida- , From thence he ſent to aſk. the mutineers, 
ter i be. what their demands were. They anſwered 
fieged in with extreme inſolence, * they demanded, 


. 5 « that Pharnaces mould teign: : That they 


86 
capeu m. 8 1 womed. 


' * * 


Torres, Av rox rss, Conſuls. 225 
« wanted. a young King, and not an old man A. R. 689. 
governed by eunuchs, who made known Ant. C. 63. 
d his power only by cruelties to his friends, 
„ generals, and children.“ Mithridates tried 
another method, and advanced in perſon to 
ſpeak to the rebels. But the ſoldiers, who at- 
tended him, followed the ſtream, and offered 
their ſervices to the adverſe” party. The defet- 
ters, who were always in the front, haughty. 
from their numbers and ſtrength, declared to 
them, that they would not receive them, ex- 
cept they ſhewed their zeal by ſome diſtinguiſh- 
ed proof; and at the ſame time they pointed 
to Mithridates. That unhappy Prince, in ſo 
great an extremity, had no other choice, than 
to fly into the fort, which he did not enter 
without great difficulty, having had his horſe 
killed under him. At the ſame moment the 
whole multitude of the revolted proclaimed 
Pharnaces King; and for want of a diadem, 
ſomebody having taken a large fillet of Egyp- 
tian paper out of a neighbouring temple, they 
bound it about his head. R 
The wretched Mithridates ſaw -all that paſſed He male. 
from the top of a tower. He ſent many of inpreca- 
thoſe about him continually to Pharnaces to % - 
aſk his life, and permiſſion to retire in ſafety. _ 1 
And as none of them returned, finding himſelf ,, 
reduced to the neceſſity of dying, he cried 
out, Ob ! ye Gods, the avengers of fathers, if it Oroſ. vi. 
be true, that ye exiſt, and that there be juſtice 5: 
in heaven, grant that Pharnaces in his turn 
may hear his ſentence of death pronounced by 
nn ͥ ,, ̃ ENTIRSL 8 e 
Then having called ſuch of his officers and His death. 
guards, as had hitherto continued faithful to Pio. Ap- 
dim, he praiſed their generoſity, and ordered P 
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Turtivs, ANToX1vs, Conſuls. 


AR. 689. them to repair to the new King. As for him, 
Ant. C. 63. he went down into the apartment where his 
wives and daughters were, cauſed poiſon to be 


got ready, gave it them, and prepared to take 


it himſelf. Two of his daughters, Mithridatis 

and Nyſſa, who were to be married to the two 

Ptolomies, the one _ of Egypt, and the 
d 


other king of Cyprus, deſired to have the con- 


ſolation of dying before their father, and made 
haſte to drink the poiſon, They expired pre- 
ſently. But the pretaution + Mithridates had 


uſed from his earlieſt youth of taking antidotes, 


prevented, or at leaſt deadened, the effect of 
the doſe he had taken; ſo that he was obliged 
to have recourſe to his ſword, with which he 


* 


ſtabbed himſelf! The wound was ſlight, His 
hand was weak both in effect of age, and the 
-Poiſon he had juſt taken. He was therefore in 


of miſſing the death he ſought, when 


he ſaw a Gauliſh officer enter, called Bituitus, 
who at the head of a troop of ſoldiers had forced 
the walls of the caſtle. Brave - ſoldier, ſaid 

_ Mithridates to him, You did me great ſervices at 
the time you fought under me. You will do me a 


greater now, if you will put an end to my life, 


and thereby preſerve me from the ſhame of falling 


alive into the hands of the Romans, and of being 


led by them in triumph. Bituitus obeyed, and 


thoſe who were with him, gave Mithridates 
alſo ſeveral wounds with their ſwords and 


lances. A deplorable death for ſo great a King, 
and ſtill much more unhappy, becauſe a ſon 
had ordered it. The divine juſtice made uſe 
of the guilt of Pharnaces, to begin the puniſh- 


ment of the 'trvelties Mithridates had commit- 
ted in this life; and the parricide acted _ 


, * 
2 
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himſelf avenged in particular that he * per. A. R. 853 
petrated upon his mother. Ant. C. 63. 


That Prince has been much praiſed... Cicero Praiſes 
calls him (a) the greateſt of Kings after Alex- 6 to 
ander: and Velleius with his uſual pomp of words, — 
after having ſaid (5), that he is neither to be 
paſſed over in ſilence, nor ſpoken of without 
caution, adds, that he was very able in war, 
remarkably brave, great at ſome times of his 
life by his fortune, at all times by the elevation 
of his ſentiments; a general in command, a 
ſoldier in e 850 in his hatred for Rome 
another Hannibal. 

And indeed we * — deny him a rat: genius, Judgment 
capable for forming the greateſt enterprizes, upon bis 
ſuperiour reſolution, a conſtancy of mind of falle 
proof againſt, difficulties and misfortunes, a © mer *% 
ſpirit of reſource, which enabled him more 
than once to reinſtate his affairs g afteraiſhe 
moſt amazing loſſes. With theſe talents were 
united perſonal bravery; and the wounds he 
ſeveral times received in battle are proofs of 
this. But I find no exploits in his life, that 
eſtabliſhed him in the character of a great an 
excellent captain. I ſee him conqueror of the 
Aſiatic nations, and even of the Romans ill- 
commanded. But the latter have no ſooner 
able generals at their head, than the war be- 
comes a ſeries of the reateſt defeats and miſ- 
fortunes to him, , without the intervention 
of 2 good ſucceſs;z- neither does he ſeem to 
have made victory coſt much either to Lu- 


(a) We rex pon Atexan- milos, aliquandof fortuna, ſem - 
"On maximus. "Cir. Luc. per animo maximus, conſi- 
luis dur, miles manu, odio 
gy Vir neque filendus, in Romanos Annibal. Fell. 


| neque  dicendas fine cura, II. 18. 
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A. R. 525 cullus, or Pompey. I do not mention Sylla, 


Ant. C. 63 


* never ated againſt Mithridates in per- 
on 

As to ability in political * if lenity 
be an eſſential part of it, how can that glory be 


aſcribed to a Prince cruel to excels ? 


We therefore venture to ſay, that chere it is 
more pomp and glare than reality in the merit 
of Mithridates. Ambition, preſumption, haugh- 
tineſs, qualities apt to dazzle the vulgar eye, 
conſtituted his whole reputation. But what was 
truly and ſolidly eſtimable in him, ſeems re- 
ducible to very little. 

Literature however owes him ſome regard. 
Beſides what I have ſaid of the enquiries and 


collections, which he cauſed to be made on the 


ſubject of phy ſick, and of himſelf ſtudying that 

tence, Appian extols him as expert in the arts 
of the Greeks ; and Pliny relates a remarkable 
ſingularity in this Kind of knowledge in a Prince 
buſied in the government of a vaſt empire, and 
almoſt all his life engaged in war. This is, that 
Mithridates, who reckoned two and twenty dif- 
ferent languages within the bounds of his domi- 
nions, knew them all, ſpoke them fluently, and 
never wanted an n to give mae ta 
any of his ſubjects. 

As to the attributes of Kos body, his ſtature 


and mien were noble. As he was = 2) tall and 


armed to advantage, he made a graceful figure 
in the field, and at the ſame time one proper 


to inſpire his enemies with terror in battle. He 


rformed all exerciſes wonderfully, and re- 


 fained to the laſt all the vigour and addreſs ner 


(@) a ene ingen enden Salk. 
FN  ecflary 


ap. Vini. VII. 3. 
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ceſſary in throwing the, dart, managing honſes, A. R. 689, 
and traveling wich ſuch expedition, thawhe Ant. C. 63. 

often made à thouſand ſtadia in one Aay , porty 
with relays. He alſo knew how to guide leagues. 
chariots, and could drive with ſixteen horſes at 
a time harneſſed to the ſame carriage. He lived 
about ſeventy-two years, of which he reigned 
ſixty. Authors differ very much concerning the 
number of years, that he continued the war 
with the Romans, and ſome make them amount 
to forty, or even more. In ſtrict truth, from 
his firſt hoſtilities to his death, only a ſpace | 
of twenty-ſix years elapſed. But he was a'grear WY 
while making Preparations, before he entered A 
upon action s 
Pompey was in the plains of Jerinho-4 in ra 
Judæa (we fhall relate the affairs that carried ive: ad. 
him thither, in the ſequel) when he received 2 
the news of the death of Mithridates. He had lch 
already formed his camp, and was exerciſing 72 ord 
his horſe in the field before it. On a ſudden, % Mithri- 
couriers briaging ood news were ſeen to ar- _ * 
rive; which,” according, to the cuſtom of ahe vol "IL 
Romans, Was eaſily known, becauſe in that Plut. in 
caſe the couriers had the points of their Jances Pomp. 
wrapt round with lawrel. Pom ey was de- 
ſirous to go through with the exerciſe· But the 
eagerneſs' of the ſoldiers was ſo great, that it 
_ was neceſſary to ſatisfy it immediately. He 
therefore re-entered the camp; and as they had 
not had time to erect him a tribunal of turf 
according to cuſtom, they heaped up the bag- 
gage and pack- ſaddles of the mules, upon 
which they made him aſcend.” From thence 
he informed them, that Mithridates had been 
reduced by the defection of his ſon Pharnaces 
to Kal himſelf ; and that it was - from Pharna- 


2.4 ͤ " 


230 Torres, ANToNTUs, Conſuls. 
A. B. 680. ces. himſelf; who ſubmitted to the Romans, 
Ant. C. 63. thit he received advice of this important event. 
The whole army immediately expreſſed their 
joy; and nothing was ſeen on all ſides, but 
feſtivity and ſacrifices of thankſgiving: by the 
death of Mithridates alone, they thought them- 
| ſelves delivered from many thouſands of ene- 
Tait, Every body was no leſs delighted at Rome, 
 givings te hen that news arrived there. Upon the mo- 
OO tion of Cicero, then Conſul, the ſenate decreed 
Sizoulasr feaſts and thankſgivings to the Gods to be 
honour de- Olemnized for ten days, which before had never 
creed ro extended on the like occaſion beyond ſix. It 
. Pompey. was thought impoſſible to do Pompey ſufficient 
De. ; © honour. | Two tribunes of the people, T. La- 
Conf. n. bienus and T. Ampius, paſſed a law to give 
27. Vell. him the privilege of being preſent at the games 
. 40. of the Circus with the crown of gold, the em- 
Dio. proidered robe, and all the equipage of trium- 
phers, and at the Scenick games with the robe 
Pratexta (worn only by the Magiſtrates) and 
the crown of _ _ diſtinction — fo 
greatly particular, and ſo contrary to the re- 
publican ſpirit, that Pompey was aſhamed of 
t, and never. ventured to uſe it but once, if 
Cic. ad we may believe Velleius and Dio, Cicero ſays 
Attic. i. ſomething, in à letter to Atticus, that ſeems to 
18, contradict this, The war of Mithridates being 
at length terminated by the death of that Prince, 
Pompey ſhould nom have been at liberty to 
return to Italy; but the affairs of Syria, and the 
neighbouring countries, detained him ſtill a 
conſiderable length of tiue. 
Pompey /e- We have ſaid, that he had gone to Syria 
cures the to annex that kingdom to the Roman empire, 
eg, which he conſidered as part of the ſpoils of 
bity of "= _ Ny : 5 | Ti r 
Syria. 5 * | 1granes, 


TovoLLivs, ANToNw1vs, Conſuls. 231 l 
Tigranes. In order to this he had only to 4 R. 689. | 
ſhew himſelf. He alſo expelled without much Anat. C. 6+ | *h 
difficulty abundance of petty tyrants,” who du- | i 
ring the weakneſs of the government of the | l 
Seleucidæ, and the domeſtick troubles, had Lt 


ſettled themſelves in the fortreſſes and caftles, ; 

from which they held the countries adjacent in 

dependance. | Such of theſe . tyrants as were 

rich, ranſomed their © lives with money. The 

others paid for their crimes with their heads. 

The Roman general intended after wards to 

carry the war againſt Aretas, king of the Narr - 

bathzan Arabians, who during the -diviſfhons "1 

of Syria had ſeized Damaſcus; and having 

very lately entered Judæa with a great army 

had even laid ſiege to the temple of Jeruſa - 

lem. Pompey, being reſolved to ſecure the 

tranquillity of Syria, was deſirous to chaſtize 

that Prince, and to make him renounce the 

thoughts of diſturbing his neighbours” by in- 

curſions; to which the genius of the Arabs 

was in all times, and ſtill is, much inclined. 

He was arrived at Damaſcus, from whence 

Aretas had been driven by Metellus and Lol- 

ius, when Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus, who 

diſputed the crown of Judæa with each other; 

came to him, each with the view of bring- 

ing him into his intereſt. This fact, for more 

reaſons than one, deſerves o ie Ts . 

ſome extent. D Troubles ef 

Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus were W Judæa, on 

both ſons of Alexander Jannæus, but of a be occa/ion 

very different character. Hyrcanus, a weak — 0 

Prince, of a mean genius, without vices or 55 hren, 

virtues, and with neither talents nor ambition, iſputed 

had not the qualities _ were. dp, a on ee 
in ainſt 227 canur 

mak s good bis right of elderſhip, a . 
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TuLLiys, AnNToNIvUs, Conſuls. 


2 a bold, en , ambitious younger hro- 
A. 69 © bo » [enterprizing, young 


who was confcious of all the ſuperio- 


- rity "thoſe attributes gave him over his elder. 


Their mother Alexandra, who reigned alone 
nine years after the death of . was 
for following the order of birth, and at her 
death left the crown to her eldeſt ſon. Arifto- 
bulus formed a party, and ſeized ſeveral for- 

treſſes; ſo that their mother Alexandra had no 
ether means left for checking him, than to ſhur 
ap his wife and children 1 in a caſtle, where they 


ſerved: for hoſtages. ' The Ven was ſcarce 


dead, when the war broke out. The two 


Hrothers came to a battle near Jericho; but the 
Joldiers of Hyrcanus having quitted him to go 
over to his brother, he was reduced to give 


Way 3 and by an agreement concluded and ſworn | 
in the temple, Hyrcanus reſigned the high- 


prieſthood, to which the crown was n | 
46 Ariſtobulus. | 


He would probably have eme to this | 


engagement, and confined himſelf within the 


limits of a private life, if he had not had a mi- 


niſter about him, who would not ſuffer him 


to follow his inclination for eaſe. This was An- 
tipater, an Idumæan by nation, and father of 
Herod the Great. This man, who was of a 
arm and enterprizing ſpirit, -and exalted cou- 
rage, inceflantly attacked the ſoftneſs and'indo- 


lence of Hyrcanus; and finding him little ſenfible 
to ambition, he effected his deſign by the im- 
Preſſion of fear. He perſuaded him, that Ari- 
ſtobulus had too — intereſt in ridding 
himſelf of him, to ſuffer him to live; and 
that the only reſource he had for the preſerva- 
tion of his perſon and life, was to throw him- 
ſelf into the arms of Aretas. The fame An- 
e led tipater 


Dent us; AwTow: ve; I W Ti 


tipater negotiated with Aretas; and when all the A. R. 669 Lf 
meaſures were concerted, he carried off Hyrca- Abt. C.. | "$i 
nus on a ſudden to Petra, . which vas che capital 1 
of the Nabathæan Arabians. notion oy 
It was on this occaſion; and to reinſtate Hyre: 4 
canus, that Aretas entered Judæa, as we harr 1 
ſaid, with an army of fifty thouſand men. Ari- 
ſtobulus, who was far from having ſuch nume-! 3H 
rous forces, was defeated, and obliged to hut Ty 
himſelf up firſt in Jeruſalem, and afterwards in a 
the temple. The whole body of the Jewiſh na- TH 
tion went over to the conquerour; which did 4 
not hinder Ariſtobulus from making: a vigorous 48 
defence 1 in the temple. 2 | 1 
Joſephus in this abies relates a mm Admirable 38 
example of conſtancy, and love of his coun- ef 4 
try, in an illuſtrious Jew, called Onias. This . 1 
righteous man and beloved of God, as the Hiſto- 11" 1 
rian calls him, and of whoſe prayers the people chr i 1. 
believed, they had experienced the efficacy' a Ju = 
in a drought, hid himſelf on the approach ned Onias. 4 
of a civil war, in which he was reſolved to kl 
have no ſhare. But having been diſcovered, Fel 
and brought ' into camp of the beſiegers, th, 
he was preſſed to utter imprecations againft fl 
Ariſtobulus, and thoſe of his party. He re- 1 
fuſed, and defended himſelf againſt it a great | 
while. At length che violent and outragious ; 
multitude having ſeized - him, and placed him ü 


between the camp and the temple, he made 
this prayer, which breathes a goodneſs ang 
charity. worthy to ſerve as models to thoſe, __. 


rr 


det r 1 


3 
a 4 : | 
_ * POO Ys FO — 


who have the! misfortune to live in times of . 
trouble and diviſion. Moft Higb God, cryed 11 
he, Lord of the Univerſe, ſeeing that thoſe- A 1 
tue midi of whom I now am, are li people,. 1 
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234 Tvrrtivs, AN Trokrus, Conſuls. 
A. R.689. plore, I beſeech thy divine Majeſty, that thou 
Ant. C. 63. wilt not give car to the vows either of the one 
or ibe other againſt their fellou- citizens and 
brethren. In reward for ſo pure a virtue, and 

ſo: laudable an | iality, Onias was ſtoned 

upon the ſpot: and - Joſephus affirms, that his 

death drew down the divine vengeance -. upon 

At this interim arrived Scaurus, ſent by. 
Pompey, who was then in Armenia minor, 

at his return from his expedition againſt 


the Iberians and Albanians. The Roman 


having immediately taken upon him to arbi- 
trate between the two brothers, both offered 
him money: but Ariſtobulus paid his down; 
and the weight of four hundred talents, 
which he cauſed to be delivered to Scaurus, 
made his reaſons good, and gave his cauſe a 
merit it muſt otherwiſe have wanted. That 
mercenary judge declared for him; and me- 
nacing Aretas with the wrath of Pompey, and 
of the Roman arms, he obliged him to retire. 
Hyrcanus, who followed him, no ſooner knew, 
that Pompey: was at Damaſcus, than he went 
to him to make his complaints: and Ariſto- 
bulus, not to leave the field open to his ad- 
verſary, was compelled to go thither alſo to 
plead his cauſe, and endeavour to make Scaurus 
Pompey in The general, more equitable than his lieu- 
favour of tenant, and inaceeſſible to corruption, heard 
Hyrcanus, both parties, and having immediately per- 
angry ceived on which fide, the right was, he re- 
avith Ari ſolved to do Hyrcanus juſtice. However, as 


Aebulu, his expedition againſt Aretas was ſtill in his 


m— thoughts, he did not paſs judgment directly, 
WE. and contented himſelf with ordering the two 
lem. * „ | Princes 


- TuLL1vs, AnToN1vs, Conſuls. 235 1 
Princes to continue quiet, till his return from A. R. 689 WK 
Arabia. This did not anſwer the purpoſe „ 1 
Ariſtobulus, who perceived, that things were 
taking a turn not in favour of his pretenſions; 
and who beſides having a ſoul na os to his 
fortune, could not without great repugnance 
deſcend to the abject ſubmiſſions, neceſſary for 
making his court to thoſe haughty — — 
He therefore ſet out abruptly, and retired to 
Judæa. Pompey incenſed, and beſides not 
willing to give Ariſtobulus time for aſſembling 
his fomnes; thought he had nothing more im- 
t to do, than to purſue him. It was on 
this march, that he received the nen of the 
death of Mithridates. Lee e 
That event, which put an yo * his com x1, p9/7/%; 
miſſion, determined him ſpeedily to conclude e of 
the affair he had began. in order to return 5 hy 
afterwards to Italy. He therefore marched ©** 80 
with the utmoſt diligence. towards Jeruſalem 3 7 — 
upon which Ariſtobulus was ſo much terri- 
fied, that he came himſelf to Pompey's camp, 
as if to ſubmit entirely, offering money; and 
promiſing to deliver up the city. Pompey 
Lope him, and ſent Gabinius with ſome troops, 
to receive the promiſed ' ſums, and take pol 
ſeſſion of Jeruſalem. But that Lieutenant re- 
turned without doing any thing; the people 
of Ariſtobulus, perhaps in conformity to his 
ſecret orders, refuſing to execute the treaty. 
The Roman general was much offended, and 
having cauſed the unfortunate Prince to be 
laid in chains, who had imprudently put him- 
ſelf into his hands, he advanced to the walls. 
The diviſion of the inhabitants ſoon made him 
: maſter of the city. Somme: were for 3 
us, 


256 Toft ius, ANnToNntvs, Conſuls. 
AR. 689. jus, and would not admit the Romans: others 
Aat.C:63. were for Hyrcanus, and were for opening the 

gates to them. At length the former having 
retired into the temple, in order to poſt them- 
FAIR the latter remaining alone in the 
gave Pompey entrance, who after having 
endeavoured in valn to induce thoſe that had 
ſeized: the temple, ro ſurrender ny: yer terms, be- | 
® fieged it in form. 79 : 
Ihe place was. ſbong; and entirely ſeparate 
from tlie city. There was a communication 
between them by à bridge, but it had been 
broke down by the befieged. The mountain 
upon which the temple was built, was entirely 
ſurrounded with broad and deep valleys, which 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to fill up. before it 
_ was' poſſible to batter the walls. The ap- 
: es were however leaſt difficult on the 
north ſide; and it was on that Pompey at- 
tacked it. As is army was very numerous, 
he cauſed ſo many faſcines to be thrown into 
the foſſs, that it Was at length filled up, and 

a platform raifed to the height of the walls. 
This work could not be compleated without 
much time and fatigue; and perhaps he would 
mot have ſucceeded in it, if the Jews them 

ſelves had not aſſiſted him by their ſerupu- 
jous obſervation of the ſabbath; for (a) they 
believed, that they were not permitted to 
handle arms on that my _— in cafe of be- 
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„ 775 he Aue. wh upon us to make war on the Sab- 
this this 5 in ibe time of Mat- —— let us fight with 
tatbias, ſcems to allow more, him, 1 Maccab. ii. a is 
han the Jews permit tbem- attacking a place 225 4 
ſelves to a8 upon this occafion. to carry on works for A 
Whoevet ſhall come againſt tacking it afterwards, 


ing 
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jag attsckeds and that ho other motion or &. R. 669. 
enterprise. of the enemy diſpenſed with their Ant C. 63. 


ſtrict obſervance of reſt. The Romans, Who 


knew theit: manner of thinking, made no aſſaults 

upon the place, and diſcharge 

againſt therh on the Sabbath-dey; but only 

carried on their works, and in great tranquillity 
repared every thing necaffiry: for attacking 0 
ſieged after warde. 


d no machiaes 


When the platform whs iſhed, Pompey Taking of 
platted machines upon it, which he had eau 75 remple. 


ſed to be brought from Tyre, and he battered 


Religious 


the walls with ſuch fury, that there was ſoon a e 
breach in them. Fauſtus Sylla was the firfly Fw 
who mounted the wall with the trobps e $righes . A 


his com̃m and was followed by two cen. 
tufions , Sir companies. In this manner 
the place was cartied after 4 ſiege of three 


months, on the very day of the faſt of the 
third month, which, according to ſome, had 
been inſtituted in memory of the taking of 
Jerufalem by Nabuchodonoſorz and this day 
was alſo the ſabbath. The religious -conſtan+ 
ey,, which the Jewiſh. prieſts ſhe wed upon this 
occaſion, cannot be ſufficiently Ae -Du- 


ting the wliole time that the temple had been 


beſieged, they had never omitted the - moth» 
ing or evening ſacrifices : and when the _ 
was taken, they calmly perſiſted in pe 
ing the holy ceremonies. Neither the ar oe of 


ſo. dreadful a danger, 


divert them from their pious attention to the 
offerings, Not one of them thought of fly- 
ing; and they choſe rather to expect death at 
the foot of the altars, than to be wanting in 


eee — 
| worſhi id 


„ nor the ſight of the 
numbers put to the ſword around them, could. 


238 Torrius, ANToNIus, Conſuls. 
A. R. 689. worſhip of God. Joſephus affirms, that hs 
Ms Pagan authors themſelves had evidenced this 
| vonder; and he quotes Strabo, Nicolaus 
Damaſcenus, and Livy. As to the reſt of 
the Jews, a great ghter was made of 
| them. Beſides thoſe, who periſhed by the ene- 
= my's ſwords, deſpair induced many either to 
1 - throw. themſelves down from the tops of the 
5 rocks, or to ſet fire to the buildings neareſt the 
5 temple, and throw themſelves into the flames. 
Joſephus makes the number of the dead a- 
„ mount to twelve thouſand. On the ſide of 
* "Killed. there -were many wounded, but few 
Pompey In fo horrible. a b calamity; what — the | 
enters the Jews the moſt ſenſible and piercing affliction, 
2 was the profanation of the ſanctuary, called 
rem, the Holy. of Holies, which they reverenced 
| with no leſs devotion, though it no. longer 
contained the Ark, that had periſhed in t 
deſtruction of the firſt temple by Nabucho- 
donoſor. Every body knows, that only the 
high; prĩeſt was permitted to enter it, and that 
but once a year. Pompey, who did not 
know this law, or if he had known it, would 
have deſpiſed it, entered with his principal 
officers even into the Sandtum Santtorum, in- 
ſpected every thing curiouſly, and was much 
amazed to find no ſtatue nor any repreſentation 
of a Divinity. But this was an entirely barren 
admiration. It does not appear, that either 
himſelf, or any of his train, beſtowed a 
ſerious attention upon this ſingularity. The 
Pagans, after this event, were ſcarce better in- 
formed concerning the religion of the Jews, 
or at leaſt without any conſequence contrary 
> ng 8 ö of 00 3 
Cin tone. 


Tor ius, An ron fus, Conſe 
ſtone... Long after this, and when Chri- 


ſtianity had ſpread throughout the univerſe, the as. 
moſt learned amongſt them have vented, with 

ſome mixture of truth, the moſt abſurd chi- 
mers upon the hiſtory of the Jewiſh-nation, 


and their N ſo indifferent are men in 
reſpect to religi 


* 9 the reſt, — acted 88 2g 8 
ror. He found great riches in the tem- _—_ mo 


ple the golden ſconces with / ſeven branches, 
the table of ſhew-bread, a great number of veſ- | 
ſels of gold, a prodigious quantity of perfumes 


of great value, ande two thouſand talents of 7 
ſilver. All theſe treaſures did not tempt him, three hun- 
he carried away from Judæa only the golden 3 


vine, which Ariſtohulus had ſent him as à pre- 


ſent to Damaſcus, in order to eonciliate his fa-P 


a vine, as a gar- pin. 
den in the form of a ſquare mountain, with fi- xxxvii. 2. 


vour. It was not ſo properhj 
| gures of Nags; lions, and fruits of different 


kinds; the whole ſurrounded with vine- Ji 


| Wage: Mes This work was valued at five hun- 
 dred talents. Pompey did not appropriate ſo 


valuable a prize to his own uſe. He cauſed 
this vine to be placed in the capitol, where 


Strabo, as Joſephus relates, had ſeen it with 
it's ancient inſcription, which bore the name of 
Alexander king of the Jews: The victor ſhe w- 
eld alſo his clemency, in cauſing the temple to 
de carefully cleanſed the next day after it was 
taken, and reſtoring the free uſe of it to the 


prieſts, for reſuming and S their cere - : 


monies and ſacrifices. 


He did not forget the | a of Hyrcanus, | 
"moan © pay: had given him great aſũſlance in i 


and ſo much do the learned 
darch regard any other em 1 more wor- | 
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A. N. 689 this war. He reinſtated him in the high-p rieft- 
Ant.C.63+ hood, and appointed him prince of the lens, 
but with protubition to wear the diadem. He 
either put to death, or confined in chams, the 


ing · leaders of the rebellion: he carried -wway = 


Ariſtobulus priſoner, with his two ſofis and 
two daughters : he deinolifſhed: the walls vf Je- 
ruſalem; he laid a tribute upon the Jewiſh na- 
tion, and confined them within their ancient 
limits 3 taking from them many places; which 
they had conquered from the Kings of Syria. 
Such were the fruits of the —— diviſion 
between the two brothers, Hyrcanus and Aria 
ſtobulus; the nation deprived of it's liberty, 
ſubjected to the Romans, diveſted of it's con- 
queſts (a), impoveriſhed by the immenſe ſums, 
chat went out of the country for the ayment 
of tributes; and we ſhall fee in a 
in conſequence of the ſame diviſions, the royal 
race extinct, and the . windlerred is 
® foreign. family. 
Amongſt the cities of Syria taken by ai | 
Jews, was, Gadara, which they had even de- 
ſtroyed. Pompey: rebuilt it's walls, and re- 
.peopled it, in conſideration of one of his freed- 
men, whoſe country it was, and who was * 
very great credit with him. 
Zickes his freed man, whoſe: name was Denis 
and inſo- is famous for his inſolence. (5) He was net 
lence of aſhamed, fays Seneca, of being richer than 
2 Pompey: and Plutarch relates of him, that 
OED before he returned to Raby; he had very int 


Plut. ian | 

Pomp. 4 a) Foſepbus . e, (4) Gem vor non polait 3 | 

| | amount to above ten thouſand po: ef em e B 
talents ; that is, accerding to Sen. ole ene ning, u. 8 3. 


eur computation, about Mus r Be 7 
Lundred 3 ein 
42 * ; Wes * 4. "baſes 


enn 1s, Avr 108 Comfils. 


— in che moſt 
ay magnificent gardens, hilf Fompey had 

wo ur modeſt. habitation.» Frequentiy 
ao at 


its, hen Pompey was waiting for 
— us arrived, Demetrius had already taken 
his place at table, withhis haad covered, and 


-lolling at his eaſe. As the freedman ſeemed to 
mare his patron's power, all the world paid 
their court; to him: and Plutarch a prefarned e 


F which bas eme. 
Thing pleaſant in ii. 


„ was-eraveliiog; in flag; whit Rompey ty 
was there at the head of the asg: TY 85 
im the courſe of his progreſs hie came An. tod. Ming 


Tioch, curious to ſee one of the fineſt cities of 


-the Eaſt. ' He was not far from it, when he 


- perceivet} without the gates a imuititude of pep- 
ple in white habits, and on botli-fides of the 


Way — — and children ann ma 


line. med; that this was a 


made r him, which diſpleaſed him; for he 
Aid not affect pomp and ceremonial. He c- 
velled on foot, according to his conſtant cu- 


tom, and his friends were on horſeback. - Ille 
ordered them to diſmount, to do thoſe honour, 


whom, he believed, were come out with de- 
ſign to compliment him. But hen he wus iat 


Toine ſmall diſtance, the perſon who had ranged 
all this troop in order, having a crown upon 


his head, and a ſtaff in his hand, came for- 
wards, and aſked him, where he had left De- 


trius, and whether he would not ſoon /arrive, 
On that queſtion the friends of Cato ſet up a 


FBreat laugh; but as for himſelf, always ſerious 
And auſtere, he went on without anſwering" one 


ee, man who queſtioned Ht; e 5 
4 R 2 | (FS | 
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2244 TDII IVS, AnToN1vs, Conſuls.. 
A. R'689.erying out, O tαetcbed city! che thought ſuch 
Ant. Cg am ad ulation of a pitiful treedman, ſtill: galled 


* 


with; the chains of Navery, ſhameful and ab- 


roms | ect: and Julian the | apoſtate thought himſelf 


iſopog. in the right, for reviving that reproach ſeveral 
ages afterwards againſt the inhabitants of An- 
tioch, with whom he was angr ß. 
inaulgenet metrius reflect no honour upon his patrons. But 
TFenpq ſuch was the diſpoſition of Pompey, he over- 
in 1:04, locked every, thing in thoſe he loved, many 
led. of whom reſembled him very little. Good- 


Flut. in natured by diſpoſition, merciful, moderate, and 


Femp. generous, all wha immediately approached 


d imſelf, were infinitely - ſatisfied with the treat - 


ment they received. But Gabinius, Scaurus, 
and others, acted all kinds of injuſtice and op- 
Preſſion under his authority, and enriched them- 
lelves by pillaging without any reſerve. Pom- 
4 pey ſuffered it, either through weakneſs, not 
daring to check them; or through policy, to 
attatth creatures to him, whom he was afraid 
to remove by too much ſeverity.” It is a blot 
an bis reputation; for it does not ſuffice for a 
man in office, that his perſonal conduct be clear 
and exempt from reproach; he is accountable 
for the faults and oppreſſions of all in ſubordi- 
2:natipn terh .. ſe, | 
Fe toren When Pompey had regulated the affairs of 


Ly Py #% 93 
N 


e an fun, Judæa, he left Scaurus, in Syria, with two le- 
_ where de. gions, and began his march to return to Italy. 


75 99 if He ſoon paſſed Cilicia and Pontus, and arrived 

Miihri- at. Amiſus, here he received deputies from 

dates. Pharnaces, who brought him great preſents, 
and the body of Mithridates. He- would not 
»:1te that corpſe, nor ſeem to inſult the misfor- 
tune of a grrat king - after; his dcath. He: ſent 


* 


: Ton virus, — Cooſble. 245 
it to Sinope, to be placed in the tomb of his A R 689. 
anceſtors; with orders, that his funeral coc An. 63. 
be ſolemnized with the utmoſt magnificence.; 
But he admired the riches air ſpt-rckep of this 
robes. and arms. There was: however two rare 
and precious pieces miſſing, the/ſcabbard of 4 
ford, that had coſt: four hundred talents; auge 
a royal cap aſter the Perſian manner of admira- 
ble workmanſhip. Theſe two pieces ere ſto- 
len, the laſt at the folliciration of Fauſtus * 
who ſecured it for himſelf. une ot. 4 \ 
Pharnaces ſent alſo to Pompey 2 girat num- n 
ber of hoſtages, whom Mithridutes had exacted 5 I 
from different princes, or ſtates; as well Greeks *- 
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f adio, Noted oo ritl af. . ad 27 of 

the Roman people, ,and®afrerwards became the 5 

| ſon-in-law of king Deiotarus. er 1 

Many governors of caſtles had e ah Die 1 ; 
arrival of Pompey in the country, in order to xxxvii. & 

ſurrender their places, apprehending that the 1 

treaſures kept in them might be plundered, and 
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* Jowfo 6, Llerni es, Canfuls, 
AA. 689. the fon of Hyſtaſpes, from whom the kings of 
A C63. Pontus deduced heir origin. Before be de- 
parted, he diſtributed rewards amongſt 
ty princes, who deſerved well of the common 
wealth: he built and repaired ſeveral cities in 
Pontus, and the countries round about: after 
which having diſpatched all affairs, he purſued 
his rout; travelling rs with wht _ 
13 as a ee on K 


{ ob 


AR. * P. Junius e e eee Gi 
n ee Wesens. 75 1 1151 

H, MN | 6 The general rendezvous of hin troops way: os 
ten. Epheſus, where the embarkation was to be 
Plat. made. n whilſt he waited the return 
ol the fine ſeaſon, employed his leiſure in viſit- 
iag fore N illands. He went to Leſbos, 
where he granted liberty to the eity of Mity- 
duese wy . of Theophanes, his friend and 
confident, who was a native of it. It was np 

doubt great joy to Theophanes to cfface the per- 

fidy to the Romans, of which his fellow citi- 
zens had been guilty, in delivering up M. Aquil- 

lius to Mithridates; and to be able not only to 

exempt his country from the evils it had ſuffer- 

ed, but to reinſtate it in all it's ancient ſplendor, 
Pompey was preſent in this city at the games 

of poetry, in which there were prizes propoſed, 
according to the cyſtom of oſt of the Gre- 
_ Eiah cities: and the ſubjects of all the pieces 
repeated before him, were ſolely taken from his 
exploits and victories, which all the great wits 
made it their buſineſs to celebrate in emulation 
Df each other. The theatre of Mitylene pleaſed 
him: and he cauſed a © weed of it i be 1 — 


the pets 


Jo x zus, Lieiv ves < gl 


in i to build one in Rome in he ſam 


t much more rand and vait.- 2 
bh 4% Aber Te heard all che philoſophers, and Particus 


lar re- 


mad e each of them a preſent of a talent. But . 
he treated Poſidonius particularly with all kinds a 


of. honours 3. ſo (a) that going to pay him a vi- «4, 
7 he would, 25 ſuffer 155 KBors to ſtrike with FF * 


heir rods, as was the cuſtom, at that philoſo 


| _ Weſt, mate his greatneſs. ſubmit In ſome 
. meaſyre to the glory of letters. 


Poſidonios had the gout : and Pompey, Cie. 1 


after having falyted him in the moſt obliging : ji. 61. 
Wanner, 9 * in terms full bo eſteem. clar | 
1 5 much. he was. concerned, that b could 
bor have the fatisfaQion of hearing, a Kore 
from him. You can, replied the philoſopher : 
it hall never be. ſaid, that pain was of Tuftcient 
Force fo make the ifs of fo great 4 man to me _ 
Ut time, He Mera ely. choſe 3 thells of _ 
the ſtoick moral p biloſophy ; and lying in his | 
bed began a long diſcoyy 8 in Wbich he un. 
gertook to . that nothing deſerves the ED 
Prat of good, but virtue ompey, from 
hom N.. had ths s Whole fact, added, that 
rom time t9.time the fits of the pain became 
ſo exceſſively. tormenting, that Polidonjus was 
| 99087 to ſtop ſhort, and that. 15 offey 1 repeat- 
ain, 7 ) 2 8 40 noth ing . p 5 
pes are troubleſame, all never pa , that 
dau are an evil. We e to be pleaſed with 
5 Pbiloſopher, for. having had the courage, | 


a - Fores percuti de more (3) Nihil agis, dolor: 
A lictore vetuit; & faſces we" quamvis his W nun; 
derarum januæ ſubmiſit is cui quam te offs cen ma- 
ſe Oriens Oecidenſque ſub- lum. = 


miſerat. Plin. vii. 30. | 1 775 8 
FFF 


me wits FI | 
Ant. C. 62. : 
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2 Jontus, Licintus, Conſuls. 
AR. 690. notwithſtanding, what he ſuffered, to treat mat- 
Ant. C. 62. ters of reaſoning with a kind of tranquillity.” But 

is it bot a puerile ſubtilty for a man to tefuſe 
to call pain an evil, whit” it makes him vent 

ee e 
1 Towards the end of winked; Pompey ds. 
| buted rewards in money to bis troops, with a 
ABC magnifcence, that has ſomething amazing in it. 
* About He gave each foot ſoldier Bfreen * hundred 
73pounds. drachmas, and the centurions and horſe in pro- 
rtion, that is, according to what we have 

15 done in ſeveral places of Livy, twice as 
much to the centurions,” and thrice to the horſe. 
The ſum to which this Jargeſs amounted, Ap- 
pian computes at fixteen thouſand ralents, or 
about two millions four hundred thouſand pounds 5 

fierling- i | 
W Pompey expected to return to Italy the moſt 
 Ferned of glorious of mankind; but he had the affliction 


* S - 


1 


his wife and diſgrace of a domeſtic misfortune to 'ex- 


_— perience. Mucia his wife, by whom he had 


44, and three children, had behaved herſelf in his ab- 
repudiates ſence in a manner little worthy not only of the 
— name ſhe bore, but the glory of her conſort. 
* Pompey thought proper to ſend her a bill of di- 
vorce directly. But the 2 5 this affair gave him, 
did not prevent him ſoon after from contract- 
ing a ſtrict union with Cæſar, who was gene- 
Suet. Cæſ rally believed the corrupter of Mocia. And 
n. 50. that lady, notwithſtanding her bad reputation, 
found another husband, Who was the ſame 
Scaurus, Pompey's quæſtor, that I have men- 
tioned more than once, and who was the ſon of 
the famous Scaurus, prince of the ſenate. 
Hi: ner. Becauſe I have had occaſion to ſpeak of 
riages. Pompey's wife, I may here be permitted to 
give an account of his different * 
is 


Juntvs, Lieryrys, Conſuls. 


His firſt wife was Antiſtia, the daughter a R. 69a. 
Antiſtius, who, when pretor, preſided at the Ant. C. 62. 


trial of Pompey, 


cuſed for W 5 
his father, as I have already relat 


elder, and Metella. It was Sylla, who made 
up this ſecond marriage of Pompey. He was 


deſirous to annex him to his family; and that 
he did very nearly, by making him eſpouſe 


Emilia, the daughter of Merella, who was 
become his wife. The proceedings in this af- 
fair were tyrannical, and more conformable to 


the times of Sylla than the manners of Pom» . 


The latter was obliged to repudiate An- 


pey 

tiſfia, whoſe. father had lately been Killed on 
his account, by young Marius's faction; and 
Emilia was taken away from Glabrio her 


huſband, though actually big with child. 2 * 
marriage did not "prox rs Emilia died 

child-bed in Pompey's "houſe. | He tharried/a 
third wife, who was the Mucia!” of ” whom I 


have juſt been ſpeaking. The fourth will be 


"_ ms”; daughter. 39 
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4 Hap other facts, that relate to and 
, page e 1 „ of Rome, 


a1 4 5 9 "> F, 


SECT. . 


M 


gius Silus his great-grandfatber. Cbaracter of 
Catilina. Corruption of manners of the Ro- 
mans. He is accuſed of inceſt with a veſtal, 
and acquitted. After his pretorſhip, he go- 

"_ ca, and on bis return to Rome be is © 

- accuſed of extortion. Firſt conſpiracy of Cati- 

o * Ceſar and Craſſus ſuſpected of having a 
Hare in it. The conſpirators miſs their aim. 
Catilina is acquitted of extortion. Caeſar being 
ædile, gives magnificent ſhews to the people. 


He Oo up the tatues of Marius in the capi- 
OTE * . 


— 


. Famous. 


CONTENTS. 
b mee opinions. in reſpect to t bat hold 


enk. in vain to get . 
Succaſſam of -the kings Qof Egypt 
1. Will of a Hl. 
tulus and . differ with hah . and 


abditate. . 5 the ſol- 
 bicitation of Catnins.” Cato's family; Hir in- 
— His tender 'frii for bis brother. 


riendibip 
Cato's paſſion for the ſtoick philoſophy. He 


applies himſelf to eloquence. He labours to 
© incregſe his ſtrength, and to harden bis body. 
He accuſtoms himſelf to drinking to exceſs. He 
” fakes pleaſure in atting: contrary to the taſte of 
bis age. His batighty- conſtancy, | Te great 
of his youth. He marries. He had 
. ſerved as à volunteer in-the war of Spartacus. 
He ſerves. as a legionary iribune in  Macedonis. 
His admirable conduf# in "that - employment. 
Cata makes the tour of Af. His Amplicity 


and mildneſs.” Pompey gives bim à reception, 


That teaches the ſtates of Alia to' reſpet him. 
Do Dejetatus cannot prevail upon bim io accept 


preſents, He Prepares e fand for the guæſtor- 


Saying \of "Catulus." Caſar — 
| From: E. 
Ca- 


ſhip. M ben quæſtor, he regulates, and re- 
duces ibe iter, 10 lo Ibeir duty. He foews 


* himſelf 205 4 in — 10 payments, attentive a- 


tions of his Mie Opinions of his colleagues in 
 Teſpott- to him. Remarkable inſtance of his 


courage in regard to one of them, His fidelity 
in diſcharging the duties of a ſenator. Grat. 


neſs of his reputation. Cafar condemns thoſe 
48 murtberers, who bad killed the perſons pro- 


feribed. Catilina is acquitted. He ſtands for 


the conſulſbip with Cicero, and five other can- 
didates. . labours ta promote the ſeheme * 


Fd 


— 


gainſi frauds, und afiduous in all be func-- 


of 


252 BEOGINNINSS oH CATILINA. 
e bis conſpiracy. He attaches all the vile per- 
4 2 of the city to himſelf. His arts to corrupt 
2 youth. Strength of Catilina s party. He 
* ambles the bead. of them in bis houſe. His 
Aiſcourſe 10 tbe canſpiraters. I bel ber be gave 

; bpm Buman blood:to-drink is malten af doubt. 
phe ſecret: of the conſpiracy takes air. Tbe re- 
2 ſpread of it conduce much to Cicero s being 
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7 HILST Pompey: "was" "vl the Eaſt, 
? Rome was ſtrangely” agitated, and ex- 
poet. to the greateſt dangers. Catilina was very 
near cauſing it to'perfſh by flames, and/drown- 
ing it in the blood of it's inhabitants: and Cæ- 
far,” if he cannot be conſidered as an accom- 
plice in ſo black a deſign, though be was ſuſ- 
ed and accuſed of it, at leaſt promoted, 
by ſevetal bold and factious ſteps, the deſign 
he had formed of making himſelt maſter of the 
commonwealth. I begin with Catilina. 
Nobilitey e, L. Sergius Catilina was of the higheſt order 
range, of the nobility. The houſe of the Sergii was 
3 e Patriciany and had given conſuls and conſular 
Sergius tribunes to Rome, almoſt from the firſt eſta 
Silus bis bliſnment of the commonwealth. Amongſt 
great- the anceſtors of Catilina none was more illoſtri- 0 
2 ' ous than his great-grandfather, M. Sergius 
Plin. vii. Silus, whoſe valour bordered upon prodigy. 
28. In his ſecond campaign, he loſt his right hand: 
in two campaigns he was wounded two and 
twenty times; and though his wounds made 
him almoſt n of en N 
dit 


%, 


— 


j 


Br61NNINGS:*0F CATILINA. 


with his hands or feet, he however continued 


to ſerve a great while, and with; abundance. of 
glory. He cauſed an iron hand co be made 


for his right arm, and fought as well as he 
could only with his left: on different occaſions 


he had horſes killed under him. He was twice 


taken by Hannibal (for it was with that for- 


midable enemy he had to do) and as often eſ- 
caped out of | priſon,” having - been kept con- 


tinually in chains during twenty months. He 


altern officer. He had important commands, 


in which he cauſed the ſiege of Cremona to be 
raiſed, defended Placentia, and took twelve 


camps of the enemy in Ciſalpine Gaul. So 
brave a man being become, prætor, his col- 
leagues were ſo void of ſhame to deſign to 
exclude him from their. ſacrifices, as beipg 
maimed. Sergius oppoſed that injury in a diſ 
courſe; wherein he repeats circumſtantially the 
facts I have juſt mentioned, and which Plit 


has tranſmitted down to us. That author al- | 


ſumes a lofty, tone to praiſe the valour of Ser- 
gius. (a) What a number of crowns, he 
« cries out, would that warrior have amaſſed, 
* had he had any other gnemy but Hannibal 
to fight with? For difference of times makes 
a great difference in the manner, wherein 
% valour can ſignalize itſelf. Could the bat- 
tles of Ticinus, Trebia, or Thraſymenus, 
chave ſupplied occaſions for acquiring civil 
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acervos con ſecutus erat hoſte Cannis corona merita? unde 


mutato ) Etenim plurimum i fugiſſe virtutis ſummum opus 


reſert, n que cojuſque vir- fuit. Cæteri profeciò victio- 


tus temporà inciderit® Quas res hominum fuere, Sergius 
Miebia, Tieinnſve; aut I ra- vicit etiam fortunam, Pliny = 
1 Io eee 2nd eee 12 $$:crowns ? 
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BGI NIN GS or Car IL INA. 


b. cem f What military rewards was ac- 
ired in the battle of Cannæ, from which 
only metit was to have fled. - Others in- 


90 « docd have colguated men, but Sergius con- 


fortune. 


Catilina, Dee übt e inftead | 
— of — che glory, 


was the diſgrace, of 


iv illuſtrious a name. (4) His courage was 


great, and his body vi 


malevolent” and perverſe. 
years, inteſtine wars, murthers, rapine, 


but his genius 
From his earlieſt 
„ and 


civil diſcord, conſtituced- his delight; and in 


them he exerciſed his youth. 


As he was robuſt 


of body, he bore hunger, cold, and fatigues, 
what ig conceivable. - As to his mind, 


K * 
erent form of appearing, 
ET any thing, r others weak, 


but 


340 L. Gains, obili ge · 


here hats, fot magna. vi & 


animi & corporis, ſed inge 
* 2 maxima invaſerat reipublice 


nie malo pravoque. Hulk 


advleſcentia bella inteſtina, 


dædes, mn Difoordis ei- 
; ibique ju- 


vilis, grata fuere 
ventutem ſuam exercuit. 
Corpus patiens inediz, algo- 
"ris, vipilis, ſupta quam 
quam credibile eſt. Animus 
audax, ſubdolus, various, cu · 
-Juflibet rei ſimulator ac difſi- 
malator, alieni appetens, ſui 
profuſus. ardens in cupidita- 
tibus. Satis eloquentie, ſa- 
pientiz param. Vaſtus ani- 
mn K incredibi- 


<at- - 


aſe of xn, and ardent to exceſs in all 
He did not want 
1 folid ſenſe or wiſdom. - | 
ad inſariable * made ima always deſirous 


dence; | 
is vaſt 


a, nimis alta lanonr cupie- 
bat. Hunt, poſt domina- 
tionem L. Syllz, libido 


eapiundæ : fieque id quibus 
modis aſſequeretur, 8 {i 
regnum Pararet, quid; 
penſi habebat. Agita wi 
magis magiſque indies àni- 


mus ferox inopi tei familia- 


ris, & conſcientia ſcelerum : 


quæ utraque his artibus aux- 
etat, quas ſupra, memoravi. 


Incitabant præterea corru — 4 


civitatis mores 3 quos 
ma, ac diverſa inter ſe mala, 


luxuria atque araritia, 
bank, Salt Car. pal 


— 5 


Botesbess- or — 
ef things 
high for attainment. After Sylla's tymany, 4 
vielent paſſion feized him for making himſelf 
Maſter of the commonwealth ;- hor did he re 
gard the means, provided he ſucrruded in at- 
taming dominion. The ruinous fare of his 
fortune; and the conſciouſneſt of his erimes, 
boeh the effects of the arts we dave juſt men- 
tioned, continually ed, and hurried on 
bis furious foul. Ad to this the hope of ſucs 
ceſs, founded on che general corruption of man. 
ners of the city, which tins-vICes, that ſeem, op. 
_ polite, but are equally pernicious arg and 
avarice, totally eng 
Salluſt, from whom vr abe this picture of 
Catilina, adds a deſcription. of the manners GF 
the Romans; and he begins with an gecount 
of the virtues of the antient times, the better te 
cContraſt them with the vices, that had pre- 
Vailedd in effect of the - aggrandizetnent of the 
empire. This whole paſſage is admirable. 
But it does not ſeem neceſſary to inſert the 
raiſe of the antient manners 2 which muf 
known throughout this hiſtory: and as 
the oppoſite characters, we ſhall | only extra 
from them what has a more immediate relatioh 
to Catilina. 


Prom che taking of S the virtue of Corrup- 
the Romans, as has. been obſerved elſewhere, tion of 
-had declined exceedingly.” Ambition and the TM | 


love of money introduced the moſt horrid: dif- 
orders. But Sylla's victory is à ſecond N 
fatal to the manners of the Romans. . After 


| $6 he's 8 ſays Kali 2 extricated the 
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 BEG1NN13#'65;0F: CAMALINA 
te co mmonwwealth from it's other oppreſſors, 
had made a bad end of what he had well 
„ began, violence and rapine became univer- 


4 ſal: ſome coveted houſes, ſome lands: the 
% victors knew neither moderation nor bounds, 


<< and exerciſed. all kinds of cruelty upon the 
< citizens. And how ſhould Sylla's ſoldiers, 


< corrupted. by the luxury; of Aſia, kngw any 


7, Seb 1454433 Ibn: Fo Ag , 4 rr 4920 4 * 14 1 
mun. alids, ., alias, agros cu- mum ſcelus, omnia ea ſociis 


pere: neque modum, neque ademere, quæ fortiflimi-viri 
modeſtiam ' vitores 'habere ; victores hoſtibus reliquefunt: 
fœda crudeliaque in eivis fa · proinde quaſi injuriam facere, 
cinora facere Quippe ſecun · id demum eſſet imperio uti. 
dæ res ſapientium animos fa- Nam quid ea memorem, quæ 
tigant: ne illi, corruptis niſi iis qui videre, nemini 


moribus, victoria tempera- credibilia ſunt ? 2 privatis 
rent. Poſtquam divitiæ ho- compluribus ſobverſos mon- 
nori eſſe cœeperunt, & eas tes, maria conſtrata eſſe: 
gloria, imperium, potentia quibas mihi ludibrio viden- 


quebatur, . hebeſcere vir- tur fuiſſe divitiz. Ace- 
tus, paupertas probro haberi, quas honeſlè habere Iicebat, 
innocentia pro malivolentia per turpitudipem abuti pro- 
duci-cepit.- Igitur ex divi- perabant. Sed libido ſtupri, 
tiis juventutem Juxuria atque ganeæ, cæterique cults non 
avaritia cum ſuperbia inva- minor inceſſerat. Viri pati 


ſere. Rapere, conſumere; . muliebria: mulieres in pro- 
ſua parvi CY aliena cu- patulo pudicitiam habere :- 


pretium eft, quum domos at- 


Pere ; pu 


A 


rem, pudicitiam,  veſcendi c2u:2,- terra” mari- 
divina atque humana pro- que, omnia exquirere ; dor- 
miſcua, nihil penſi, negve mire prits, quàm ſomni cu- 
moderati habere. Operæ Bias eſſet: non famem aut 

| 1itim, neque frigus aut laſſi- 
que villas cognoveris in ur- tudmem opperiri 7 ſed ea om- 


bium modum exaCificatas, nie luxu antecapere. Hæc 


viſere templa deorum, quæ juventutem, ubi ſamiliares 
noſtri majores, religioſiſſimi opes defecerant, ad facinoia 


moxtales, fecere. Vefùm illi incendebant. Animus im- 
delubra deorum pietate, do- butus malis artibus, haud fa- 
mos ſuas gloria decorabant; <ile lubidinibus carehat: eo 


— 


213 


neque victis quidquam, ptæ · proſuſiùs omnibus modis quæ - 
ter injuriæ licentiam, eripie- ſtui atque ſumtui deditus 
dant. At bi, contra, igna- ef. 4. 

viſlimi mortales, per ſum- 4 2 „ A. 
1 aa a s reſerves, 


” 


BDU of CATILING, 
t reſerves, When proſperity is apt to alter and 
e pervert even the wiſe themſelves? From 
4 the time; that riches began to be entirely in 
2 «« honour and glory, command and power | 
e followed them only, virtue became a languid 


* priticiple; poverty a. diſgrace, and integrity 
t Of manners paſſed for ſingularity and male- 


©«0/yolence:* Phe youth nurtured in the arms 
c of luxury, abandoned themſelves to de- 
-\«« *bauchery, avidity of gain, and wicked empty 
4 pride. They were rapacious in order to be 
„ prodigal: they were careleſs in the profu- 


-«ifjion of their own, and ſtudious to poſſeſs 


e themſelves of what, belonged to others. Ho- 


de nour, honeſty, "ſhame, all. things divine and 
% human, betame indifferent to them; and 


ö | : 
nicht i 441 is . 
eines. 3 


It is worth | 
A conſider the places and country-ſeats of our 


 1*6"their" ſole gegend was to gratify their appe- 


© ««,contemporaties, the prodigious extent of 


.":/xybich is equal to that of cities, and to view 
. «© ot the ſame time the 5 
, <6. ples” built to the honour of the gods by our 
- « anceſtors," the moſt religious of men. But 
e thoſe heroes honoured the temples of the 
I Gods by their piety, and their houſes by 
et the glory of their exploits; and they took 
2 nothing from the conquered ſtates, but the 
c power to commit injuſtice. Whereas our 

„ moderns, men of neither hearts nor heads, 
* with the moſt flagrant wickedneſs, plunder 
n even the allies of the commonwealth of 
. << the things of value, which the moderation of 
our truly brave anceſtors had left to con- 


punity, was the proper uſe of dominio! 
Fer XI. a. A 
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e quered enemies: as if to be unjuſt with im- 
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258 _ BEGINNINGS, „ 
mY 'hy ſho wes mention here the works, that 
only- thi An believe bauer Wha haue 
= them unains lexelled by private 
ee perſons, © and, 648. pent up tby. moles, that 
re e Foundations to ſuperb, er 

6 "Mad men!” who ad)y, 8 way. riches, and 
Let! Haviſh 1 to err t do them 
ee e ee eee 
* uſe of them, 4. P4331; 10 33. 
e A of all - 9 -of , ſhame "ns. 

t 


+ Si + 


con lequence of exceſſive luxury. 
Chaſtity . Was no longer, known. amongſt che 

A 0 (omen: | and the men made an open prac- 
e tice = vileſt turpitude of unnatunal 
«uſt, N luttony: Was carried co ſuch an ex- 

= age) at the. land b e ſcarce ſufficed 
covering, the. table. Huch angx ffeminacy 

464 4 100 ſenſeleſs foes prevaifed in all- Things, 
that the, Tp eng f. naturg were qbviated 
a by luxury bel they were, felt: they did 

e 405 Wait, till t > mportypities. of ſleep, or 

2 4 cold, or W. 4 N (PE: hunger, or thirſt 


Men's Lollicited. .remedes prevented chem. 
"hp The youth, a cüffomed 180 courſe. of, lije, 
de When their,, own fortunes, tailed,/ ] e- 


| 1 courſe to the moſt atrocious ,crimes.).,Minds 
69 55 formed in {ch habits, could not, ſubſiſt ich- 
4. out the {ein of their darling appe- 
ce "rites ; an raping, and pro fuſion combined to 
Propagate each other, ok Jurprizing: e 

«ke and effect.“ ; we 
Catiliua? 7 In A city 1 ending x with 8 as 
criminal, vices! and cri r1 Catilina deſexved h placed 


mes of 
life, » bim at the! ; ii "of all, that it; contained of 
vile. I have related his deteſtable cruelties · in 
"The proſcription. Salluſt reproaches him, with 
e paſſed, his, Fouth in, * kind, * in- 


3 W 1X  Jamous 


BEGINNINGS or CATILINA. 259 
famous vice; of having debauched a maid f 
illuſtrious birth,. and afterwards, a veſtal. And 
| org. after, having fallen in love with Aurelia 
Oreſtilla, who never had any ching but her 
beauty, that deſerved praiſe, as ſhe — a dif- 
e to marry him, becauſe he had a ſon of 

oe growth by; a former. wife, it was generally | 


leved,,, that he himſelf cauſed his own ſon to 1 


Now to death, in order to remove by that 
abominable crĩme the obſtacle to his deſires. 

We omit other horrid facts, which. we cannot Cic. in 
955 5 to relate here, though Cicero roproached Togs 
with them in the full ſenateee Cand. 
he inceſt which he committed, with the vel Il i ac 
tal Fabia drew a ſerious affair upon him. He 2 2 
was accuſed in form, and proſecuted criminally. 4 cal, 
But Fabia as Cicero 8 Ae $ ſiſter, and Cati- and ac- 
ina h dae 2 by Catulus. Fa- _— 
FORT: —. „ and the criminals were ac- N 


f a N 
N 7546 Me " £1 


Ai To on: 36H © bowairgon £550 bil ; 

15 Will — 2— ap pear : fur pri Zing, aha Ca- 8 
dulus, 4 man of worth. and a good citizen, Orol.vi.. 
mould intereſt himſelf for is But it was | 
one of that knave's talents, to know how to im- 
poſe upon perſons of probity, who often through 
the uprightneſs of their own hearts are more xraſy 
to deceive chan others. -- Cicero; expreſsly ob- Ger bi 
ſerves (6), that at the ſame time Catilina lived 3 prior fp 

in the ſtricteſt unity with all that were vileſt in 5 7 | 
Rome, he pretended to be entirely devoted to and at his 


4 he good eitize ens. 1 return to 


— Þ apa 


Rome is 


. ede dere in che c , 
| year Oh: Fe Under the. Matty JL CE 


Cic. in 


9 Yeh eee Amplabar,. [Ges . Cal. Toga 
improbis multis, S quidem =, 12. Cand. & 
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260 BrGINNINOGS of CAT III * 
and Marcius Rex; and after his prætotſhip, he 
went to govern Africa, that is to plunder, 
oppreſs, and excruciate it. He carried thin 

o far, that the Africans ſent deputics to Roine, 
to complain of "the oppreſſions and violence of 
their prætor. There were feveral'- very rigo- 
'rous reſolutions againſt him in the ſenate. This 
did not prevent him from returning to the city 
in 686, with an undaunted air, when Lepidus 
and Volcatius were conſuls, to ſtand for the 
conſulſhip. But he no ſooner arrived, than he 
was accuſed of extortion by Clodius; who was 
no better than himſelf, This àccuſation pre- 
vented him from ſetting up then as a candidate. 
It was neceſſary to ac Te himſfelf Previouſly" to 
his being admitted as ben N e 

Firft cen. The election of the eoſele” cited great tal 

Jriracy of mult. P. Sylla, the near relation of the Dic- 

3 tator of the ſame name, and P. Antronius, 
had been nominated. But two of their compe- 
titors, L. Cotta and L. Torquatus, having ac-⸗ 
cuſed them of canvaſſing corruptly,” caufed- theth 
to be found guilty,-and thereby deprived them 
f their 1 py were Ur elected in 
heir ſtead. ITO code 

\ Deſpair ark fx ſized be two depofted 
conſuls; at leaſt one of them, P. Antronius. 

Soe'. Czf. For as to P. Sylla, though Suetonius and Dio 

c. 9. make him an accomplice in the conſpiracy, of 

| which I -am going to ſpeak,” Salluſt does not 

charge him; and the affair being brought to a 
trial tome yeafs after, Sylla was*defended upon 
this head by Hortenſius, and - acquitted. As 
to what regards Antronius, it is certain that he 
had entered into engagements with Catilina, 
who was actually accuied of extortion. They 
aſſociated with them Cn. Piſo, a yourg, 2585 
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of birth, but factious, and one whom ee : 
and ambition made capable of undertaking. any 
thing. Their plan was, according to Salluſt, 
to kill the two conſuls, Cotta and Torquatus, 
in the capitol itſe}f on the. firſt of January: 
after which Catilina and Antronius were te? 
ſeize the conſular. faſces, and to ſend Cn. Piſo 
iato Spain in quality of prætor, and with: 
good army. ye 
Suetonius adds i en entirely ma- 11 
terial, that even; change ſomething in the CH. 
| facts. He ſays, that Cæſar and Craſſus were Laſbecdea id 


having a 


ſuſpected to have entered into this black con- Bare in ir. 


ſpiracy; and that they intended, after haying 
maſſacred the conſuls and principal perſons f 

the ſenate, to make Craſſus, dictator, Cæſar 
maſter of the horſe, . and to: reſtore the con- 
ſulſhip to Sylla and Antronius. I have already 
ſaid, I cannot believe that. Ceſar, whoſe diſpo- 
ſition was always far from cruel, could have had 

a hand in fo borrid a+ deſign. 1 might. ſay: 
almoſt as much. of Craſſus. However it does 

not ſeem impoſſible, but that they were in⸗ 
formed of. Catilina's projects; and that leaving 

the odium of the crime to him, they perhaps 
deſigned to reap the fruits of it themſelves. 

As for Catilina, Antronius, F and Piſo, it is The con- 
c:rtain, that their ſcheme was to kill the con-/pir2'07, 
ſuls on the firſt of January; and that having 
miſſed their aim, becauſe the ſecret had taken © 
air, and a guard had been given thoſe magi- 
ſtrates, 'they had poſtponed . the execution of 
their plot to the fifth of February following. 
But there was a miſunderſtanding between the 
conſpirators, which rendered that criminal en- 
terpriſe abortive. i ee | 
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262 Anf vs, wave, Conia, 
c TA d N 0 1. 13-4 1 10 * 
AR. 407 ic 4) Fat get e var oberr Os Ht, 
Ant. C. 65. L. Maxiros ToxgyAros.| | Rs >» nk 
Neo enquiry” was made into Fats of ſd 
great weight; and the ſenate having reſolved 
to form a deeree againſt thoſe, whom all the 
world conſidered "as criminal; a' . 5 
the people put the negative upon it. Piſo 
was ul ann to Sp ban" Craffus? 's intereſt, 
who was deſirous to o dt himſelf a ſuppote” 
againſt Pompey? s. power, that gave him great. 
umbrage: It is alſo ſaid that Er ſar con 
again With Piſo, and that they had agreed, 
that the one ſhould! endeavouf to make Spain 
revolt, and the otlier Ciſalpine Gaul. But all 
theſe. projects were fruſtrated by Piſo's death, 
who was aſſaſſinated almoſt on his arrival in 
his province, either becauſe the Spaniards 
could not bear his cruelty and arrogance, or 
the murtherers were Pompey's clients, Who 
thereby ridded him of an adverfary, that Was 
ſet up againſt him. | 

| Catilina Catilina, Who was more criminal than Piſs, 
i: acquit- Was beſides proſecuted juridically for the crime 
ted of the of extortion, that ſubſiſted | againſt him. But 
. accuſatien though he was under the ublick hatred for 
2 the horrid conſpiracy he had lately ſet on 
| foot, though convicted of rapines and rob- 
beries committed in his province, he was 
however acquitted. What is moft ſurprizing. 

Cic. pro is, that the conſul Torquatus, whom he had 
P. Sylla. defi igned to aſſaſſinate, made intereft for him, 
n. 81. and was preſent at his trial to ſollicit the 
Cie. de Judges in his behalf. Clodius, bis accuſer, 
Hor. aſſiſted him very much in obtaining his caufe- 
Reſp. If we believe Cicero, in effect of a bribe, he 
n. 42 preva - 


1 


5 1 ; 1 
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pPrevarixated ſbamefully, and by, an. Infamous A. R. 687 
colluſion, preſeryed a; criminal, whom he pre- Aut C. 65˙ 


tended to proſecute in order to his punyſh» | 
ment. Capling:. bee. eſcaped ſo great 2 
danger, was pot- the lets. determined in his | 
_wickedneſs;, on the contrary, he purſued his 
ſcheme to the utmoſt, and: augmented his par⸗ 

ty continually. But before we proceed: to xe+ 

late the conſequences of theſe meaſures, it is 
neceſſary to give the facts a, Place. here, that 
regard the conſulſhip 2 Cotta and Forguar 
A in the firſt place to enk of ler 

1 eſn P -· K ths Pr 

„We have ſeen. What ſuſpicions fell upon Cs; Cefar:; 
ſar on the +gceaſign, of Catilina's  enterpriges, auen . 


Thoſe. ſuſpicions; did not alter his intereſt with 2 


the people, and the ædileſhip ſupplied him cent ſhews 


with new means of augmenting it. It was. 37 be 
part of the duty of ædilęs to exhibit Games. of people. 
' Theatrical repreſentations... Cætr acquitted Say 
bimſelf, ic that reſpect with a Magnificence, Ft.. 
_ that, ſurpaſſed, every thing of Ko kind which Cf, * 
bad ever been ſcen till then. He alſo, cauſeg Dis. 
geer to be hugted in the Circus. Amongft - | 
theſe different, ſhews, , there were ſome of 
which. the expence was in common, between 
himſelf, and Bibulus his colleague ; ang others, 

which he gave on his own Account, that ocga- 

| Lapel the honour of the Whole to be aſcrihecd 

to him. Ie beſides eclipſed. Bibulus-- 19 ſo 
many other reſpects, that it is no wonder he 
had the fole; advantage, even of What hey 

91d in- ae nee Le e ee of 1 


* * * 
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Flia. 
xxxiii- 3. ſet the firſt. example which was ever ſeen in 


Anriss 1 ius Confuls; 


AR. 687, «© and however. was univerſally forgot, that 
"OI 16 tem 


cc of 


the difference af: characters, 


le veingy always called only the temple 


aſtor.“ 


This circumſtance, joined with 
roduced an enmi- 


ty between Cæſar and Bibulus, which was after- 


wards carried to the utmoſt exceſſes: © 


MAC. 


Cæſar, under pretence of doing honour to his 


father's memory, again during his ædileſnip, gave 


combats of gladiators, to the number of three 


hundred and twenty pair, and he had 


rovided 


many more. But an alarm having ſpread in 
the city on that occaſion, becauſe it was ap- 
prehended that he might make another uſe 
of thoſe gladiators, than he declared, the ſenate 
paſſed a decree to fix the number of gladiators, 
that ſhould be allowed to fight in theſe games. 
Pliny relates, that in theſe very games Cæſar 


Rome, of making all the ornammenti of the 
amphithicatre | in ſilver. eee. 

All this magnificence At abſolutely cothing . 
, ſingular i in it, and which is not to be found 


in others- But the following 
ſtance, that characterizes Cæſar. 


is à circum- 
have ſaid, 


that his "conſtant plan was to revive the faction 


_ of Marius 


With this view, when he had 


prepoſſeſſed the minds of the multitude in 


7 


. his favour by games and ſhews, he. ſeized 
that oceaſion for placing in the capitol, during 
the night, the ſtatutes of Marius, Which he had | 
cauſed: to be made - ſecretly, with victories 
adorned with trophies, and A org that 
celebrated the conqueror 
the break of day, the fplendour of thoſe ſta- 
tues, which were maſter-pieces of art, and 
at the ſame time finely decorated with gild- 
ing, drew thither an infinite concourſe. of 


of the Cimbri. At 


ſpectatars; 


AvrELiivs, Mani ius, Conſuls. 2b f 
ſpectators: ind every body admired ſo bold A R 687. 
an act, of which the author was immediately Ant. C 65. 
known by all the world: Many however Diference 

_ conſidered this ſtep as an enormous crime, opinion 
that reproduced honours to the eyes of the? ecu 
publick, aboliſhed by the decrees of the ſe- 4 45. 
nate. It is, ſaid they, an eſſay of Ceſar's for 
paving the way to the tyrammy. He is for in. 
ing what we are capable f bearing with pa- 
tience; and the ſucceſs of the' preſent enierpriæe 
will embolden him to form nete ones, ftill- more 
bold and dangerous. The partiſans of Marius, 

on the contrary, encouraged by an event ſo 

2 to them, and ſo little expected, came 
Weteing from all parts, and by their num 
aſtoniſhed thoſe, who believed them almoſt 
annihilated, becauſe they did not dare to ſnew- 
themſclves! -+ 1 hey filled the capitol, which 
they made reſound with their acclamations. 
Many even melted into tears at the ſight of 
thoſe ſtatues; proſeribed from the time of | 
| Sylla's dictatorſnip: and charmed with Cœſar, 
they cried out, that he was the only one, who 
worthily ſuſtained” the honour of Beg allied” 
to Marius.” 

The affair was aid before dhe ſenate; hd N 


mie a great noiſe there. It was upon this'/aying of | 


occaſion, that Catulus made this famous re- Catulus. 
flexion: It is time, Fathers;: to' rate cart of © 
ourſelves. ' It is no longer by undermining and 

| ſap, but by by open aſſaults;. that Ce ſtr aftucks 1b 
commonwealih. The reflexion was juſt. The 
government was at that time founded upon 

the laws and inſtitutions of SyHa'; and it was: 
not poſſible to revive the party of Marius, 
N — A ns ſubverſion Fi 
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A. R. 659 all things. But Cæſar, with, that ſtro 
Ant. C. bg. perſwaſive eloquende, which he ſo, well 2 
how to employ, illuded the 5 
Fe and even n the cation 
ſenate. 
c He however Nh. Bach: in oo -defic a. 5 | 
deaverr; formed of getting himſelf ſent into Egypt, 
in;fe4u- on the occaſion of the troubles, which had 
pour * in that kingdom, and of the right, 
/elf to be that, according to ſome, the commonwealth 
ſent into might pretend to it. This is a very obſcure 
Teope. point in hiſtory, concerning which I am go⸗- 
ing . briefly. to give ſuch. an account, 26 ſeems 
moſt probable. 1 10 - 
Sucteſton = After the death of Ptolomy ee the 
2 Egyptians placeg Cleopatra his daughter upon 
2 Ezypt the throne. , Sylla, then dictator, had with 
K. — bim Ptolomy Alexander the ſon of another 
Will of 4. Alexander, brother of Lathyrus, who dick 
/:xander before him, and ſent that young prince into 
II. Egypt to reign there jointly with Cleopatra. 
. But Alexander in nineteen days time cauſed 
2 Cleopatra to = murdered, and was killed 
Appian. himſelf by the people of Alexandria, whom 
Mithrid. ſo horrid a cruelty had inraged againſt him 
& de B. I ſuppoſe, that this. Alexander left a ſon; of 
= anc the ſame name, who had well-founded. pre- 
Craflo. tenſions to the kingdom of Egypt, as his 5 
Cic. 1 & ther, and grandfather had reigned oyer NA 
II. inRull. beſides which, the legitimate poſter vq 
thyrus was extinct by the death Sf 
tta. However the Egyptians pry eh 
Prolomy Auletes, the natural ſon of Lathyrus, | 
king. I further ſuppoſe, that the diviſions, 
which happened in Egypt, whilſt, Pompey 
HP FRG! War in Aſia, and N Gag 


„ One 
# ; " Bo 


AVERLL vs, Minxtiivs; Cobfu, 


ofed the ſeridivg of emBaſiie es to that” nefal, A: FE 955 
aroſe from the oppoſite pretenfions” of Alexa Ant Cap” 
der III. and Auletes. Pompey would, not tate 
cognizance of this difference. Ptolomy Auletks 
continued in poſſeſſion of the throne; and A-" 


lexander reduced to retire to Tyte, died there 


ſoon (a) after. _ 
News came to Rome, r AG at 


his death had by his will left the ſenate and 
people of Rome all his right to the inheri- 
tance of the Lagides, that is to Egypt, and 
the iſle of Cyprus. It is. difficult to decide, 
whether this will be true or falſe. Cicero Cic. II. in 
mentions it in one of his orations, but. with- Rull. 


out being willing to explain himſelf clearly. 


85 Certain it is, that the ſenate paſſed an a&t of © 
inheritance, | and ſent deputies” ro Tyre, to take a 
poſſeſſion of. the money: Bw) tere $5 


Alexander. 


421 


Tec? > Fuype and the ile By Finn into, 
a Roca be e He was ſupported - = > 
by Craſſus, then Cenfor, with _ ..... 


this 
: whom he feerns at that time to have been in 


Caf UB 84 Pridtaux, al of awhom 1 Neat i in 150 


whom Mr Rollin has follow- place ¶ thong bt this a potnt 
ed in bis Ancient Hiſtory, nergſſary to be cleared up: and 


give us a different ſucceſſion , I know, nothing more proper 
ro the crown of, Egypt from for roconciling the united tefli-. 
Lathyrus : but from a note © monits of Porphyry, Appian, = 


por D. Prideaux, 1 think Suetonius, PLAY, end . 


it evident, that Uſter's opini- pacially of Cicero his". „. 
on is not to be ſuſtained. Græ - pin which I follow: This. 
wius,"in a note upon the. fi # Jiftem connects all the Ha > 7 


Agrarian of Cicero, menti- ments, which we find detac 


ons the third Ptotomy Alex "ed in Wer mathdys. 
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268 - Avunertivs, MaNntivus, Conſuls. 
A.R 687. ſtrict union. But he found obſtacles from Ca- 
Ant. C. 65. tulus, Craſſus's colleague, and from ſeveral. 
| others of the principal perſons of the city, who 
maintained, that there was no ſuch will in being; 
and beſides, that it was not for the honour of 
the Roman people to ſeem greedy of the in- 
heritances of kings, and deſirous to engroſs all 
kingdoms to themſelves. Theſe latter carried 
it, and Cæſar miſſed his aim. This affair will 
have conſequences, which ſeemed to acquire the 
1 1 have endeavoured to give in this 
ace. ö E = La 
Craſſus . I have ſaid that Catulus and Craſſus were 
end Cat: cenſors. They ſcarce diſcharged any function of 
35 that office. There was neither a cenſus, review 
Ab each of the knights, nor lift of the ſenators prepared. 
other, and A diviſion had aroſe between them, as well in 
abdicate. reſpect to Egypt, of which I have been ſpeak - 
—_ ing, as to the people of Gallia Tranſpadana, 
Fuer. Caf, Whom Craſſus, ſupported by Cæſar, was for 
: making Roman citizens ; which Catulus would. 
not ſuffer. It was impoſſible to reconcile them 
in any thing except abdicating their office, as 
they actually did. „ . 
Tenaciouſs Catulus, whilſt he continued cenſor, drew 
C upon himſelf a difference with Cato, who was 
7eBing the quæſtor the ſame year. Cato had underta- 
Follicitati- Ken to reform and reduce the regiſters, who 
#1 of Ca- often under his predeceſſors had acquired great. 
raiws. riches, and committed much injuſtice. He 
| _ ne undertook one in particular, who had the pro- 
'. tection of Catulus, and engaged that grave 
magiſtrate to go to the quæſtor's office to 
ſollicit for him Catulus, who was cenſor, 
highly reſpected for his virtue, and the friend 
of Cato in conſequence of the conformity. of 
their · ſentiments and conduct, aſſured Mei 
Fi pon | | ph 


Aux EILIUSs, MaAnt1vs, Conſuls. 


of ſucceeding | in what he deſired without dif A R. 687. 
ficulty. But Cato repreſented to him, and Ant.C.65. 


roved, that the perſon, - for whom he inte. 
reſted bimſelf, was criminal. Catulus having 
nothing to reply, perſiſted however in e 
favour for the regiſter on So account.” 


language, ſo contrary to Cato's' princi 
gave the young quæſtor occaſion for er 


him a ſeriòus remonſtrance, upon acting ſo i i 
conſiſtentiy with his dignity and virtue. Ca. 


tulus however not receding, Cato changed his 
tone. and ſaid to him: I would be 4 great 
ſbame for you, Catulus, cenſor as yen are, 
and charged with the inſpeFion' of our manners, 
if T ſhould order my ſerjeants to mate you" quit 


the place. On theſe words, 'Catulus, at the 


ſame time confuſed and angry, opened his 
mouth as if to reply; but having nothing 


reaſonable to ſay, he retired much out of 


countenance. He however acted in ſuch Aa 
manner, that the regiſter was pardoned.” But 


Cato ſtill perſevered in employing that of- 
ficer no more, and even en bim of his 


5 7* 14 3h 


falary. 


the occaſion of his entrance into the publick 
offices, I conceive the reader muſt be pleaſed 


with having the _ in this place after Plu- 


tarch, of the ears of that rigid friend 


to virtue. This will” be a kind of relief and 
conſolation, in the midſt of the vices, that de- 


luge the hiſtory of the: times of which Tam 
writing. 


«Cato, known among us ; Under the name” of Ca, 
Cato of Utica, was de rom a of Cato family. 


rom A ſon, which 


the cenſor, and * 
| 5 
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Cato is ſo important a perfonage, that, on 
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AVREL Is, MAN T1 us, Conſuls. 


A. R685. that -fixſt. gf the Cato's had in his old a 
e by a ſecond marriage with the e a 


one of his clients. Our Cato had one ſiſter 
both by his father and mother's ſide, who was 


Called Porcia. His mother had .had children 


by a- former marriage; a fon, . whoſe. name 
was Servilius Cæpio, and ſeveral daughter 

of whom, the moſt known. is. the , mother, o 
Brutus. All theſe children were orphans whilft 


287 young, and were brou ht up 1 in the houſe 


of che famous tribune Drufus, their uncle by 


"che-mother's: fide. « 


His in- 
fancy. 


From his moſt. wie 3 Cato ſhewed 
what he would be one day. The air of his. 


countenagce, the tone of his voice, his look, 


and his very anne gf behaviour in the games 
and jamuſements. of his age, every thing in 
kim — a ſexiqus, ſolid genius, and great 
conſtancy of mind. His reſolutions were 
firm and vigorous. Rough and inacceſſiblę 


as he. was to flattery, he Was leſs capable of 


giving way to fear. have related elſewhere, 
his tenacious reſiſtance. of all the menaces and 
arts of terror, einployed by Pompedius Silo 

to make him change his mind; and that ſin- 


f of the future intrepidity of his charac- 
er. He laughed little and ſeldom... He Was 
not ſubject to thoſe little emotigns of anger, 
that die almoſt as ſoon as born in moſt chil- 


= .circumſtance-of Cato's infancy, is a good 


dren: But when he was once really incenſed, 


it was in earneſt, and it was not caſy to ap- 
peaſe him. 5 other reſpects he was humane 


and docile; he readily obeyed his tutors; but 


be Aked reaſons for every thing: and (a) his 


a) *Hy piss & raid wiſe ure OTE N. * 
Ts 00 ce 
governour, 


AvzxLiivs, MAnL1vs, Conſuls. 


governour, a man who knew the world, and A.R: 687. 
choſe rather to employ reaſon than blows A* Ant. C. &. 


his diſciple, did nor fail to Gray ſack a 
 curiolity, | 0 jo 


This, ſteady character Was far from NG His tender 


251 


any mixture of. brutal or unnatural in it. Hie Gion 


tenderly affected his brother; and in his ear- 
lieſt years, on being aſked whom he oyed 


or his 


brother. 


. beſt, he anſwered, 5 brother. On being 


aſked again, who. held the ſecond place; in his 
aue 1 * e W TY Ws 905 225 
qusſtion being frequently repeated, he; ſti 
ba. no other reply, till the perſon, ho in- 
terrogated him gave over. This affectian in- 
creaſed. with age: and when. Cato was; twenty 
years old, he never ſupped, went any journey, 
nor appeared in the forum, without his 
He however diſtinguiſhed. himſelf. from him, 
in not uſing perfumes ;. ood in all the reſt, of 
his conduct he was. ſtrict, and ſevere. Ac- 
cordingly Cœpio, when he heard himſelf praiſed 
for his ,, prudence and regularity, faid, that 
when compared with others, he might. indeed 


deſerve ſome applauſe: But added he, chen 
I confider. "myſelf with, Cate, 4 . ſeem. _ (a) 


: Aicius. THC e 

Io put together here all. that relates to Ca- 
to s love for his brother, I ſhall add, that Czpio 
being a legionary tribune, in the war of Spar- 


tacus under the conſuls Gellius and Lentu- 


lus, Cato went to ſerve in the ſame army. | 


Some years alter, Cato himſelf was A Oy” 


h. T, he Greek, text has Sip- corruption of Apidids, \a 
ius, @ name. unknown, and moys "ho: a. e o 
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272 AUE IIGbs, Mankos, Confuls, 


A. R. 687. ry Tribune in hs: army of Macedonia: and 
3 his brother, Who had undoubtedly no employ- 


7, defiring to make a tour in Aſia, fell 
ſick at Enus in Thrace, Ay ſoon as Cato re- 


* 8 " ceived 'that news,” though the ſeaſon was very 


bad, he reſolved to ſet out from Thefſfa- 
Jonira, where he was; and not being able 
to precute a large thip, he threw himſelf into 
-a'Amadl bark with two friends, and three 
"ſlaves He was in very great danger, yd 
eſeaped the "ſtorm only by unexpected ond 5 
"fortune. « — . at Enus; "he found his 


—— -emb the "nd 

= Ant a black melancholy 3 i ue ng allo ex- 

pended great ſums in the funeral of his bro- 

N Aber, in perfümes and rich ſtuffs, that were 

burnt with him. And laſtly, be cauſed a mo- 

nument of the moſt precious marble to be 

erected to him in the forum of Enus, that 

* 4out coſt him eight * talents: This was however 

12001 only a cenotaph, or emptytomb, as; wil . 
ferling. + * 5 from the ſequel. 

| Theſe expences gave occaſion r Gut re- 

Proaches from ſome people, who . 

that they did not Tuit the modeſty and ſimpli- 

city Cato profeſſed in other reſp ects. Bur 

they did not know, ſays Plutarch (a), what 

a4 fund of good nature and tender affection 

ſubſiſtecd with a courage in other reſpects ſo. 

--lofey'; and how iccefible the ſame 1285 was 


. a) O xaFopdyres, over 7e 4 7 | 
ir 70 KILL nog, Y pi- T7 Ae, 78 1. Te | 
Cos, Y Fe neels aratexd- xas pirbrap ſar. ORR 


' * * 
* 
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Abr Ius, MANL rs, | Conſul 
to the ſentiments of kindneſs and nature, who 


was invincible either to pleaſure, terror, Bas Ant Ges. 


ger, or the importunity of friends, contrary tc 
juſtiee. N © ent 


neſs of heart upon this occaſion. The neigh- 


bouring ſtates and princes ſent him great 


preſents to honour Czpio's memory. He 
would not accept money, and uſed the per- 


fumes and other things of the like nature, but : 


not without afcribing the honour of them to 
thoſe from whom he had them. His brother's 
fortune was to have. been divided, (for what 
reaſon is not ſaid) between him, and a daugh- 


ter then an infant, whom Cæpio left ae 2 


him. In the ' diviſion Cato did not bring 
expences he had been at for the tomb no the 


account. 


It was 8 very; rongfully,. that (a) 


: Coker" long after accuſed” him (ne doubt in his 
Anti- Catones) of having ſifted his brother's 


aſhes in ſearch of the — duſt, that might 
have been found in them from the rich bro- 
cades, which had been burnt with Cæpio's bo- 
dy. This reproach, as Plutarch obſerves,” only 
proves, that Cæſar thought every ching as law- 


ful to his pen, as to his-\word, 
And in the laſt place, when Cato, after his 


| voyage to Aſia, of which-I ſhall ſpeak be- 


low, embarked to return to Rome, his friends 
ad viſed him to put the urn, that contained his 


aus text, at we do ently e in 11. 8 
Bere. But as. different as 4 7852 1 | 1 


He ewes”; no leſs generality than good- 


" 
3 
54 
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| brother” 8 "aſhes, on dend eee ſbip, and | 


7 a) Cen-; is not 3 in as txt is, Ceſar is fu Hei. | 
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A.R.687. not that which, carried bimſelf. Cato refuſed, 

Ant.C. 65. it, and declared, that they. ſhould ſooner, de- 
prive him of his life, than of thoſe aſhes, which 
were ſo dear to him, and, that he would confidg 


the care of carryi them back Italy to 0 
body but b e, en 
to's. ſtudies. The moick phi- 


Cato's ar- 4 return to 


dour for 
the 7 loſophy had too great a reſemblance to his 


abiloſophy own character, not to cee 3D in a very 
peculiar manner. rincipl 
of it under Antipater 1 * 25 ap. Rk 4 
bimſelf to them with extreme ardour ; 5: not (a 
for the ſake of ben d, de to diſcourſe, from 


them as moſt others di direct hi 
life by them. Jo he was 11 l of a kind . 


enthuſiaſm for every thing that related to vir: 
tue, he neglected no part of it. He had 
however a natural love or prejudice for con- 
ſtancy in the defence of juſtice, and for that 
noble ipflexibility, which does not ſuffer. itſelf 
to be ſoftened either by favour, or any reſpect 
to perſons. His zeal for ſtoiciſm was ſo 
great, that whilſt he was a legionary tribune 
in Macedonia, having heard talk of a famous 
ſtoick, called Athenodorus, who had retired 
in the neighbourhood of Pergamus much ad- 
vanced in years, had conſtantly 70 the 
ſollicitations of ſeveral princes. and kings, 
and could never be perſwaded to abandon his 
retreat, he determined to attach him to him- 
ſelf at any price. He relied enough upon his 
virtue not to deſpair of ſucceeding in that 
wherein fo many others had miſcarried. But 


(a) Hee Cato arripuit : ; magna: ow. ſed'i ita 8 | 
neque diſputandi 8 ut CHUNG Mur. n. 62. > 
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he did not however think it an affair to be A R. 687. 


treated by letters. He took the advantage Ant 


of a furlow for two months, which was not 
irregular for making a journey to Pergamus, 
and having overcome the oppoſition of : Athe- 


nodorus, he brought him away, and returned 


with his victory, than Pompey and Lucullus 
were from having ſubjected nations and king- 


dome. 


C65 


” 


Cato cultivated eloquence, as Aa | neceſſary He applies 
means for defending the rights of juſtice, and 4in/e/f to 
for enforcing good counſels. He ſeems how loguence. 


ever to have concealed it; for he did not ex- 


erciſe himſelf in it with other young perſons 


of his age, and no body ever heard him de- 


claim. Neither did he court occaſions for 


producing - himſelf; ſo that one of his friends 
laid to him one day, Dou are blamed for your 


fence. With all my beart, replied Cato, pro- 


vided they find nothing to. blame in my conduct. 


 Tfhall begin to ſpeak, when I an capable of 
doing ſo, without deſerving to be condemned to 


filence, © 


He however believed it incumbent upon 
him to defend, by a publick action, a monu 


ment of his name and family. It was the 
cuſtom for the tribunes of the people to give 


their audiences in the Porcian Baſilica, or Great 
Hall, which had been erected by Cato the 


cenſor: and as there was a column in it, that 
interfered with their ſeats, they undertook to 


take it down, or remove it. Young' Cato 
oppoſed it, and made a ſpeech on the occaſi- 


on, which gave an idea highly to the ad van- 
tage both of his eloquence, and the elevation 
of his ſentiments. 1 ſtyle had nothing in 

T's ic 


2756 AvRELivs, MANL us, Conſuls. 
AR 687. it that reſembled the common taſte of his 
Ant. C.. age, no flowers, no ſtudied ornaments : it was 

- fimple and equal, full of things, and grave 
even to ſeverity. For the reſt, the brevity of 
the turn he gave his thoughts, was however 
pleaſing, and the gravity that formed the ba- 
is of his character, was tempered on this oc- 
caſion by the nature of the cauſe he defended, 
and ſupplied him with the means of concili- 
ating the favour of his hearers. They were 
charmed to fee, a young man expreſs a warm 
and tender concern for the memory of the 
moſt illuſtrious of his anceſtors. His voice 
vWwas ſtrong and capable of making him heard 
by ſo great a people; and at the ſame time 
-- ſuſtained itſelf with ſuch force, that no fatigue 
was too much for it. It frequently happened 
for Cato to ſpeak a whole day together with- 
out being either exhauſted, or tired. He had 
the ſucceſs he deſired in his affair againſt 
the tribunes; after which he reſumed his 
4% uſual ſilence, and devoted himſelf again to his 
Gindiee 5 YE 0 SO Sr ag 7,9 avi 
He takes He not only cultivated his mind; be la- 
pains to boured alſo to ſtrengthen and enure his body 
increaſe in an uſeful manner, capable of being re- 
2 ago duced to practice. Hence he accuſtomed him- 
fireng's ſelf to bear heat and cold, to receive both the 
bis body. ſun- ſhnine and ſnow: upon his bare head, to 
walk on foot not only by way ot exerciſe, but 
on journeys, and that in all ſeaſons. His 
friends, Who accompanied him, were on horſe- 
back: and Cato on foot ſometimes joined one 
and ſometimes another, for the ſake of con- 
verſing as they travelled. When he was lick, 
he Knew no remedy, but patience and tempe- 
Ob S201 e284 £ CI | 835020015144 . EIS TRQCE: 


— 
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AuRELIUSs, MANL1vs; Conſuls. 25% 
rance. He ſhut- himſelf * a faw no. pa R687. 
'till he was well. Ant. C. 65. 

At his table he e no dittinction ben „ 
cane him and; thoſe. he admitted to be his z»/oms 
gueſts. And during a great while he was very % 70 
ſober at it, drinking nnly one glaſs after repaſtz i ae 
and then he retired. But he inſenſibly accuſtom- 
ed himſelf to drink a great deal, and to ſit at 
table often *till morning. His friends excuſed; 
him with ſaying, (a) that being employed all 
the day in the affairs of the commonwealth with⸗- 
out allowing himſelf any relaxation, he had on- 
ly the night for enjoying the pleaſure of the 
converſation of men of learning and philoſo- 
phers. Accordingly one Memmius deſiring in 
an aſſembly to reproach Cato with this practice, 

and having ſaid that he paſſed whole nights in 
_ drinking, Cicero took upon himſelf his defence, 
and ſaid to that cenſurer: But however you 
cannot reproach him with paſſing whole days at 
dice. This is the beſt, that could he ſaid len 
ſaving Cato's honou. | 

After all, this apology, though 3 enough plin. Ep. 
in itſelf, loſes all it's force abſolutely, if it be III. 12. 
true, as Cæſar laid to his charge, that he went 
ſo far as to make himſelf drunk, I do not 
know, whether upon the credit of an enemy 
we may believe the eircumſtance I am goin 
to relate. But Cæſar wrote that Cato had 
been found drunk at the corner of a ſtreet, 
by a troop of people, who were going early 
in the morning according to cuſtom to the le- 
vy of ſome great man; and that when they 
knew who he was, by uncovering, his face, they 


wwe? ay: > 


( a) Cato vino [axabat animum, cpris publics farigazam 
| Sen, de SO Anim. 1. 3. 1 a 


— 


T 5 8 


Ant. C. S5, added he, not that they bad taken Cato tardy, 


A. R.687:bluſhed for ſhame. You (a) would bavt ibougbt, 


But be them. of Pliny juſtly obſerves, that by 
this reflexion Cæſar (þ) praiſes at the ſame time 


that he blames his enemy. But it is not the 


leſs true, that the vice of drunkenneſs, which 
is that of porters and the loweſt of the mob, 


He toot 


exceedingly diſparaged the gravity of ſuch a 
perſonage as Cato. It is not only abſurd, but 
a thought deſtructive of all morality, which 
(c) Seneca, his extravagant panegyriſt and al- 
moſt adorer, ventures to advance, that it is 
eaſier to make drunkenneſs a virtue, than Cato 
D ‚ ·˙»0 0 ²•ẽm A ; ee (2 SOD 
He was certainly a perſon ſingular in his 


pliaſure in way, and one in whom all things whatſoever 


ati Fe. « 1 
trary to 


the tajte . 


of his age 


are far from being imitable. For inſtance, 
I reckon of the nature of abſurdity, though 
in àa point of much leſs moment, the plan he 
had laid down to himſelf of acting directly 
contrary to the taſte and faſhions of his age 


in indifferent things. Hence, becauſe he ſaw 


that purple of a bright and lively colour was 


the made, he choſe it of a dark and deep dye: 


He often appeared in publick in the middle 


of the day only in a veſt and ſlippers. Plu- 


tarch in vain obſerves, that Cato aſſumed no 
glory to himſelf from theſe ſingularities, but 
that he was deſirous to accuſtom himſelf” not 


to be aſhamed of any thing, that was not re- 


ally ſhameful, The wiſe and judicious man, 
who is conſcious, that he is ſufficiently ſingular 


] Putares, non ab illi: Cc) Catoni ehrietas object | | 
atonem, ſed illos à Catone ta eſt, Facilids efficiet, quiſ- 


deprebhenſos. duis objecerit, hoc crimen 


(+) Ina reprehendit ut honeſtum, quam turpem Ca- 
laudet. | tonem. Sen. ibid. 
Dy Lf 
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by the practice of the neceſſary 7 virtues, thinks A. R 687. 
inbalow. kim to differ from the publick taſte At. C. 65. 


in trifles. Univerſal cuſtoms, when innocent, 
ire things to which he conforms implicitly. 
Cato's greatneſs of ſoul and conſtancy are i- 
undoubtediy admirable. But he 


ſometimes haughty = 


united an haughtineſs and contempt for others conflancy. 


with- them, which Seneca would fain make 
a matter of praiſe, but which none will come 
into, that know how ta diſtinguiſſ between 
pride and virtue. Cato, ſays (a) Seneca, 
, having received à blow in the face, was 
<& neither angry, nor took revenge: he did 
not even pardon the affront, but denied that 
e he had received it.“ And his thought, ac- 
cording to his interpreter, was, that virtue 
raiſed him ſo high, injury, could not reach 
him. He ſhewed more greatneſs of mind, 
<< in Seneca's, opinion, in not acknowledg- 
«ing, that he had been offended, than if 
«he had pardoned the offence. | (5) It 
c Was, added he elſewhere, the moſt ioſulting 
„ kind of revenge, to think the injurer not 
« worth his anger. Many make a wound, 
« ſlight in itſelf, deeper by deſiring to re- 
4. venge it. He is truly great, who like the 
4 lion, heats: without Mary to regard the 
©. idle yelping of little curs.”? S0 lofty a 
conſtancy. of mind, and at the fame time ſo 


IRH 


{+ ) Cato dum illi os per- 


caſſum eſſet, non excanduit, 


non vindicavit e ne 
remiſit quidem, ſed factam 
negavit.  Majore- animo non 


Sen. de. Conftant.\Sap. . 14. 
6 Ultionis contumelio- 


filimum genus eſt, non eſſe 


dum vindicant. 


f — 4 1 ex quo. pefe- | 


retur vhtzo., Multi leves i in. 


jurias altids fibi demiſete, . 
Ille mag- 


nus & nobilis eſt, qui, more 


agnovit, quàm agnoviſſet. magnæ ferz, latratus minu- 


oy cas ſecuras exaudit. 
1. ara. „ II. 1. 32 


* | ' conformable 


280 Aux EILIfus, MAN TITUS, Conſuls. 
A. R. 687. conformable to the ſtoick ſchool, is a manifeſt 
Ant. C. 65. proof, that human philoſophy, or #he dim light 
| of nature, only corrects one vice by another. 
The entire Theſe ſpots in the life of Cato are 5 no rea- 
prudencerf fon for not conſidering him as one of the 
bi: youth. moſt virtuous pagans, that ever lived. Ac- 
3 cordingly, for inſtance, it is no vulgar praiſe, 
| that in a corrupt city, and under a licentious 
religion, he paſſed his youth with perfect pru- 
dence, and knew no love, but the legitimate 
paſſion for his wife. He firſt courted Lepida, 
who had been promiſed to Metellus Scipio: 
but the marriage did not take place; becauſe 
when Cato's was upon the point of being 
concluded, Scipio interfered, and the prefe- 
rence was given to him. This affront'extreme» 
ly exaſperated our philoſopher. ' He was for 
going to law with Scipio: and his friends 
having ſhewn him the ridicule of ſuch a de- 
fign, he could not refrain however from re- 
venging himſclf in Iambicks, in which he imi- 
tated the ſharpneſs of Archilochus, but not 
his licentiouſneſs and obſcenities. When this 
flame ſubſided, he married Atilia, the daughter 
of Serranus. But not ſo fortunate as Lælius, 
the friend of the ſecond Scipio Africanus, it 
was not in his power to make this firſt, her 
only, engagement; and his wife being found 
to have leſs prudence than himſelf, he was 

obliged to repudiate her after having had two 
are a Ep 
H: hag He was married at the time he went into 


fervedas Macedonia in quality of legionary tribune, 


a volun- I have ſaid, that he had ſerved before as a 
teer in the volunteer under the conſul Gellius in the war 


— of Spartacus, and from thenceforth had made 


himſelf the object of admiration and envy, 
f ne | : Luxury 


AuRELilus, MANLIUs, Confuls 281 
Luxury and bad diſcipline prevailed in the Ro- A. R. 687. 
man army. Cato drew all eyes upon him by Ant. C. 65. 
his ſimplicity and modeſty, united with all the 
courage necefſary on dangerous occaſions, and 
frequent proofs of a ſuperior genius. His te- 
fuſal of the military rewards offered him by 
Gellius, and which he denied that he had de- 
ſerved, ſeemed very extraordinary; ſo that even 
thoſe who admired him, found that an example - 

did not ſuit them, which feemed noble and 
great indeed, but above imitation. 

When he ſer out for Macedonia, he 3 By fires 
fifteen ſlaves, two freedmen, and four friends, as a legio- 
3 with him. Throughout the whole jour- 

„as often as he travelled by land, he went 7 
oh foot; whilſt his friends were on horſtback:; nia. His 
Being arrived at the army, © and (a) charged admirable 
« by his general Rubrius with the command ee * 
«of a legion, he thought it his duty, as an 92 
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A. R. 687. (6 officer inveſted with a ſuperior command, 
W, e not only to ſhew himſelf perſonally virtu- 


8 MANLI1UsS, Conales 


«us, but that the queſtion was to make thoſe: 
« under him ſuch men as himſelf. To effect 
« this, he did not ſuppreſs the terror of com- 
« mand, but united reaſon and mildneſs with 


<« it; always proceeding, by the method af 


« perſwaſion, and informing, both the ſub- 


45 altern officers and ſoldiers, with the motives 


« for every thing he gave them in orders; 


c to which he added puniſhments and rewards, 


« according to their different behaviour. This 
&« plan ſucceeded wonderfully: and it would 
&« be hard to ſay, whether he made his ſol- 


_«« diers more honeſt men and lovers of peace, 


6 or. better warriors ; more ardent for action, 
„ or more docile out of reſpect to the laws 


« of juſtice. They were formidable to the 


« enemy, mild and amicable to the allies s 
te timorous in reſpect to ill, but paſſionate 
« to exceſs for deſerving praiſe.” What a 

model is this for young Conan.” and how 
ee it, that ſuch examples are ſo extraor- 


dinary 


« Cato, without having acted from any 
« view of private intereſt, had however 
« all the advantages his good conduct de- 
« ſerved. Nothing could be added to the 
ce ſentiments of eſteem, gratitude, reſpect, and 


s affection, which his ſoldiers had for him. 


« They ſaw him do voluntarily all that he 
e commanded others; appear more like the 


„ private ſoldiers than the officers in his ha- 


<< bit, equipage, and manner of performing. 
10 — o —_ by the dignity. A 4 = 
<« ners, the elevation of his ſentiments, and 
ce * the N of his views, ſet himſelf 
| | 3 < above 


his man» 


d e mirers nor imitators of their virtue.“ It 
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«© above all that bore the titles of generals K. R. 587. 
and proconſuls. Cato by all tits had no Ant. C. 69. 
other deſign than to inculcate in them he 

« love of virtue, and without . | 

« thinking of it; he inſpired them with Jove 

« for himſelf; For the ſincere love of virtue 

« does not enter the ſoul, without” affection” 

te and reſpect for thoſe from whonv it is learnt. 

+ Thoſe who content themſelves with prai- 

« ſing the worthy. without loving them, pay 

«+ homage to their glory, but are neither ad- 


was during the time, that Cato was legion 
tribune in Tn, m his Oy 7 0 
died. 

When the term of his — expired, ne 
was attended at his departure, not in the midſt 
of vows and ejaculations, as happened to ma- 
ny, but with expreſſions. of grief and reſpect, 
which may be conſidered as ſingular. All'the 
world were in tears; they embraced him with- 
out being able to let him go, they kiſſed his 
hands: the ſoldiers and people ſpread their 
cloaths upon the ways through which he was 
to paſs. Can there be a more affecting joy, 
than to ſee onesſelf in this manner the object 
of univerſal love and eſteem? If we compare 
with this greatneſs, founded entirely upon me- 
tit and virtue, the empty ſplendor that coſts 
ſo much to acquire by magnificent equipages, 
| and 2 luxurious table, "what a difference do we | 

erceive! 

Lato, before 5 da to Rome: reſolved Cato 
to make the tour of Aſia, to viſit that fine nales the 
| ebuntry; make | himſelf acquainted with the 2% 9. 
manners of the inhabitants, and learn with ' ants 
Ms own _ the Arengeh of it's ſtates and 224 mild. 
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AR. 687, provinces. He had alſo another motive. King 
Ant. C.65: Dejotarus earneſtly deſired him to come to his 


court: and as that prince was an ancient friend 
of his family, he would not refuſe him that 
ſatisfaction. His manner of travelling was as 
follows. Far from imitating the pomp of 
other ſenators, who exacted magnificent recep- 
tions, and almoſt laid all the cities through 

which they paſſed under contribution, he in- 
duſtriouſly avoided putting any one to expence. 
He made his cook and baker ſet out early in 
the morning, that they might be at the place 


where he was to lie in good time. They en- 


tered the cities modeſtly and without noiſe ; 

and if Cato had no acquaintance in them, they 
went contentedly to the inns, and got their 
maſter's ſupper ready, If there were no inns, 
they applied to the magiſtrate of the place, 


| aſked lodgings of him, and without objecting, 


took ſuch as were aſſigned them. They were 
often treated with no manner of regard, becauſe 
they neither murmured, nor uſed menaces; 
ſo that Cato found nothing. ready when he ar- 
rived. His own appearance did not attract 
much reſpect; he ſat filent on his baggage, and 
was taken for an obſcure man, and one of little 
conſequence, Sometimes however he aſſumed. 
a tone ſuitable to his rank, and ſending for the 
magiſtrates, ſaid to them: You wretches, mend 


this rudeneſs and indifference for the. duties of hoſ= 


pitality. Every one who comes to your city, will 
not be a Cato. They only want a pretence for 
uſing violence on account of being neglected. Pre- 
vent the effe of their malignity by your civilities 
and reſpeft. The reader may remember his ad- 


yenturo before the gates of Antioch? E N 


RS: But 
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But Pompey's example, was a goed correc- A R. 687. 
tion for thoſe, who treated Cato with neglect, Ant. C. 6. 


and did not pay him the regard that was due to mn 
him. For that general, when he was (a) at 5 pace. 


Epheſus, ſeeing Cato coming to make his com- ton, that 
pliments to him, ſeemed to forget the ſuperio- caches the 
rity, which his dignities, victories, and the e of 
command of the fineſt army then in the Roman — . | 
empire, gave him. He roſe up, ran to meet hi. 
him, gave him the higheſt praiſes in his pre- 
ſence, and ſtill more when he withdrew : ſo that 
every body began to turn their eyes upon Cato, 
and to admire the very things, that had drawn 
contempt upon him, his ſimplicity, modeſty, 
and that greatneſs of ſoul, which made him 
ſuperior to all external pomp. What amazed 
them in particular, was to obſerve more re- 
ſpect than friendſhip in Pompey's behaviour: 
it was evident, that he admired him whilſt pre- 
ſent, and deſired his abſence. For inſtead of keep- 
ing him with him, as he had done all the other 
young Romans, who came to pay their reſpects 
to him, and making him ſtay ſome time in his 
houſe, he did not make that propoſal to Cato; | 
as if ſuch a gueſt would have laid him under 57, 
too much reſtraint, and that in his preſence he 
ſhould not have thought himſelf ſupreme and . 
independent magiſtrate. : Cato was alſo almoſt 
the only one of thoſe, who went to Rome, to 
whom ” Pompey recommended his wife and 
children, whoſe relation indeed he was. From 
e r TEC ISS PHIINTE 
(a) This fad cannot agree the time of the war with the 
with the time Pompey went pirates, or in the interval 
. to Epheſus, after having re- , between the conclufion of that 
eſtabliſbed peace throughout the war, and Pompey's departure 
Eat. Pompey and Cato could to march againſt Mithridates, 
only have met at Epheſus, af -* 
' | 2 tthence- 
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AR. 687. thenceforth, every body vyed in payiog their 


. court to Cato cities as well as particulars emu- 


dated each other in expreſſing their regard ; 
every body was for lodging him in their houſes; 
every body invited him to entertainments. But 
nmaaeither theſe honours, nor the voluptuouſneſs of 
Aſia corrupted him.; and he carried back to 
Rome all the auſterity of his virtue. | 
Drjotars” 1 have ſaid, that king Dejotarus had deſired 


Ln, the honour of a viſit from him. That (a) 


prevail prince's deſign was to contract a ſtricter union 


#pon bin with him, and ſecure his family and children a 


to accept 


 projents powerful protector. Cato complied with his 


requeſt; and went to ſee him. But Pejotarus 
being deſirous to make him preſents, and hav- 
ing uſed too warm inſtances to induce him to 
accept them, the ſevere Roman took ſo mueh 
offence, that having arrived in the evening, be 
only paſſed: the night with his hoſt, and went 
away the next day at three in the afternoon. 
Dejotarus was not diſguſted, and Cato on ar- 
riving at Peſſinus, found new preſents, and a 
letter from that prince, who conjured him, 
either to accept them himſelf, or at leaſt to per- 
mit his friends to divide them among chem. 
Your friends, ſaid; he to him in his letter; de- 
ſerve to be ſenſible of the bonour they have of 
being attached to you ; und your fortune does not 
ſuffice to remard them according to their merit. 
The friends of Cato ſuffered . themſelves: to be 
tempted :--but for himſolf he continued inflexi- 
ble, and ſent back the preſents, ſaying, peo- 
Ple never wanted Pratenoes for accepting, gifts, 


(a) Plutarch ſays, that prince hom twenty: Aue years 
De a e was then old, longer, he could not te of a 
ich can be only in compa- very great age at this time. 


riſen with Cato. For as my” 15 
5 chat 
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_ that gratified their avidity ; and that he would A. R. 689: 
ſhare with, his friends, either what he already Ant.C.6g. 
After having viſited all Aſia and Syria, Cato H. pre- 
returned to Rome, and at firſt divided his time pare: to 
between his, private ſtudies. with Athenodorus and for 
the ſtoick, and the affairs of his friends in the?” ef 
forum, till be thought proper to ſtand far the ef. 
queftorſhip. We have ſeen what example Ca- 
to, when legionary tribune, has ſet young offi- 
cers: we are now going to ſee him the model 
for young magiſtrates. Before he ſet up as 
Candidate for the quæſtorſhip, he exactly ſtu- 
died the duties and rights of the office to which 
he aſpired. He read the laws relating to it. 
Ne conſulted ſuch as had knowledge and expe- 
rience of that kind. In a word, he made lim- 
ſelf perfectly maſter of all which regarded that — al 
dignity. Aceordingly as ſoon as he entered into . | 


it, he made a great change amongſt the ſubal- 
terns employed in the quzſtor's office, and par- 
ticularly amongſt the regiſters. 


Tlheſe ; officers, whole- places were for life, hen | 5 
and through whoſe hands inceſſantly paſſed the ger be 
-publick accounts, and all affairs, · being to act 2%, Ss 
under young magiſtrates, who uſually, through 4e v. 
their ignorance and inexperience, had ſtill oc- eier: 
caſion for tutors, took upon them an air of e heit 
importance; and inſtead of being ſubmiſſive h 
to the orders of the quæſtors, they pretended 
to govern them, and to be themſelves in ſome 
meaſure the magiſtrates. Cato, who did not 
bring with him into that employment only the 

name and title, but the capacity and informa- 

tion, taught thoſe ſaucy regiſters their duty, 
and reduced them to the functions of ſimple 
| ; | officers, 


„ 
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A. R. 627. officers, who were to execute the orders of 
Ant. C. 65. their ſuperiors. They pretended to reſiſt; and 

making their court to the other quæſtors, they 
all combined againſt Cato alone. But as for 
him, diſcovering the knavery of ſome, and 
convincing others of their ignorance, he obliged 
them all to give way. He even made one or 
two examples of thoſe who had been guilty of 
-malverſations : and his conſtancy, an inſtance 
of which we have given in reſpect to Catu- 
lus, ſhewed, that there was no quarter to be 
expected from him. Thus Cato reinſtated or- 
der, and himſelf and his colleagues in full poſ- 
| ſeſſion of all the rights, that appertained to their 
charge. After this reform, he rendered the 
quæſtor's bench more auguſt than the ſenate 
itſelf; and it was commonly ſaid, that Cato 
had raiſed the office of quæſtor to equal dig - 
nity with the conſulſhip. - 
He foews The quæſtors had the keeping of the trea- 
bimſelf ſury, and the management of the public re- 
Juft in pay- venues. Cato diſcovered, that there were old 
9-1 debts outſtanding,” as well from the common- 
foe as to Wealth to "particulars, as from ' particulars to 
frauds, the commonwealth. ' He put an end to that 
1 and affi- diſorder; and would neither admit, that the 
my _ = ſtate ſhould do, or ſuffer, injuſtice :' he ex- 
—_ 7 Iz, acted with ſeverity from thoſe who were in- 
44 duties of debted, and ſpeedily and willingly diſcharged 
bis office. what was due: ſo that the whole people were 
ſtruck with amazement and reſpect for a ma- 
giſtrate, who reformed fraud, and did not know 
what it was to commit it; who obliged thoſe 
to reſtore, that flattered themſelves they ſhould 
retain, and reſtored to thoſe, who had loſt all 
hope of receiving. | a EPA e A 
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It was by the decrees of the conſuls and ſe- AR. 687. 


nate, that 2 uæſtors diſburſed money. Ma- 
ny cheats had frequently crept in upon theſe oc- 


caſions, to which his predeceſſors, induced by 


Ant. C. 65. 


ſollicitations and intrigues, had ſhut their eyes. 


Cato would ſuffer nothing of this kind: and 


he carried his ſcruples ſo far, that one day, Ho 


when a decree was preſented to him, in reſpect 


to which there was ſome doubt, though ſeveral 5 


witneſſes atteſted the validity of i it, he would 
not ſuffer it to be entered upon his regiſter, till 
the. conſuls themſelves came to ae 


2 


and certify it upon oath. 


One thing that e pleaſeds the people, + 6 


was his making the infamous aſſaſſins diſgorge 


their gains, to whom Sylla had given conſide- 


Table rewards out of the treaſury for the mur- 


ther of the proſcribed. All the world deteſted 


them. Only Cato dared to attack them; and 


he took from them the cruel rewards they had 


received, reproaching them at the ſame time 
with all the horror and enormous blackneſs of 
their crimes. - ; 


He alſo acquired great caller by his in- 


defatigable aſſiduity, and ſtrict exactneſs in re- 


ſpect to every thing that concerned the functions 


of his office. None of his colleagues ever came 


before him to the office, nor left it after 


him. He never failed to be preſent at every 


aſſemibly both of the ſenate and people; in 


order to awe thoſe, who by an ill-judged fa- 
cility beſtowed the publick money in largeſſes, 


and who frequently granted through favour 


either gratifications, or releaſes of ſums due to 
the ſtate. By a conduct ſo well ſuſtained, 


Cato, on one ſide removing ſycophants, and 


ſuch as made a trade of oppreſſiag the citizens 
Vol. XI. U "2 
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A. R. 687. by penalties and quirks of law for the advan- | 
Ant. C. 65. rage of the revenue; and on the other, filling 


the commenwealth's coffers with money, de- 
monſtrated, that the ſtate might be rich with- 
out doing injuſtice to particulars. _ 
his auſterity and ifſneſs dif- 

bis cel. pleaſed his colleagues, but afterwards they were 


_ leagues in charmed with having his name to oppoſe to all 
__ % the unjuſt ſollicitations, againſt which they 
, would have found it difficult to defend them- 


ſelves. Cato ſerved them as an excuſe, and ve- 
ry willingly took upon mm all the offence of 


refuſals. 


 Remarka- The haſt day of bis office, after having 


ble in- been reconducted home by almoſt all the citi- 
Hance of zens, he was informed that his colleague Mar- 


_ his reſolu- 


Lien in re. Cellus, who had remained at the quæſtor's 


ſpeck to ber, was in a manner beſieged there by a 


one of eat number of powerful perſons, who were 
them. for obtaining, or rather extorting, an unjuſt ard 
unreafonable gratification from him. 'Marcel- 
tus had been Cato's friend from: his infancy, 
and a good-natured man, but weak, and litrle 
EA of reſiſting intreaties and importunities. 
Cato returned to the office, and finding the 
affair over, and the inſtrument already drawn 
up and ſigned, he demanded that paper, and 
cancelled it in the prefence of Marcellus, with- 
out the latter's Hafibg one word. He after- 
wards carried him away, and went with him 
quite to his houſe : and Marcellus was fo ſen- 
ible, Cato was in the right, that he never 
made him any complaint or reproach on that 
head, and continued as much his fried as 

Ever. | 
When he quitted his office of quieſtsr, he 
did not therefore becoine indifferent to what 
concerned 


- 
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8 the adminiſtration of the revenue. 
He made flaves keep him à journal of all the 


affairs tranſacted in it. And for himſelf he laid 

out five * talents in regiſters, that contained the 

whole adminiſtration of the finances from Sylla 

down to his quæſtorſhip, and he turned them 

Vver continually, in order to make himſelf * 
fectly maſter of tgßem. 

His fidelity in performing the duties of a 
ſenator, is ſomething. admirable. He was the 
firſt in the ſenate, and the laſt that left it. And 
as he frequently paſſed a conſiderable ſpace | 
time before the houſe was aſſembled, 


of 
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Pons. 


His * 
tual di- 


ch arge af”: 


the duty of 
ſenator, 


brought. a book, and read till it began to de- 


liberate. 


He never quitted the city during the 


Ha the ſenate was to be held. Pompey. find- 


him afterwards always in his way, laid 
6 for him, and engaged him in different 
affairs, which ſometimes obliged him to be ab- 
ſent. Cato ſoon perceived the deſign, and re- 
ſolved to prefer his aſſiduity in the ſenate to 
every other occupation (a). 
neither the love 6f glory, the lucre of intereſt, 
nor a kind of chance, as was the caſe with 


For as it was 


many others, that had engaged him to mix in 


the publick affairs, but he applied himſelf to 
them out of principle; and becauſe he was 


convinced, that a citizen owes himſelf to his 


country, he believed it his indiſpenſible obli- 
gation to labour for the good of the ſtate, with 
as much care and exactneſs as a bee does for the 
hive. Not contented with the e and af- 


(a). o ye Jog ne 
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A R. 687. fairs; which he had before his eyes, he male | 
Ant.C,05. his attention and vigilance extend to the pro- 


vinces. He cauſed accounts to be ſent him of 
all that paſſed in them: decrees, judgments, 


important events, and ſuch as might have con- 
ſequences, all was tranſmitted to him by his 


His great 
reputa- 
{ion. 


the Empire. 


friends and acquaintance in the ent parts of 


A conduct ſo excellent in all it's parts, gained | 
him an aſtoniſhing reputation. His name was 


almoſt quoted like that of virtue 


itſelf. An 


advocate pleading one day ſaid, that a ſingle 


<< witneſs would not ſuffice to ſupport a cauſe, 


« though it were Cato himſelf.” And in the 
ſenate a vicious and debauched perſon having 


thought fit to ſpeak in praiſe of ſim 


plicity and 


temperance, ſome body interrupted | 


nim in theſe 


terms: Who can bear to hear you ; you, who are 
as rich as Craſſus, live like Lucullus, and talk 


A R. 638. 
Ant. C. 64. 


like Cato. 


The ſeverity, «ith which Cato had SA the 
murtherers of the proſcribed refund the ſums 


they had received from the treaſury, 


made way 


for Cæſar to cauſe them to be condemned as 
guilty of murther. This perhaps is the only oc- 
caſion of a publick nature, wherein Cato and 
Cæſar agreed in opinion. Theſe condemnations 
paſſed in the year, when L. Cæſar and F igulus 


were conſuls. 


That of the conſulſhip of Torquatus and 
Cotta is remarkable for the — of met Poet 


Horace, 


L. Jvrrus can. 
L. Marxcivs Fidulus. 


Cæſar 
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Cæſar, on the expiration of his edileſhip, A R. 688. 
accepted, when he was become a private perſon, Int C. 64. 
a commiſſion for trying murtherers. He was in 4, , 
conſequence what the Romans called Indem quæ- 45 guilty . 
ſtionis, that is, commiſſioner delegated to pre- murther. 
ſide in the place of a prætor in trying cauſes, 1% 54d 
which fell within the juriſdiction of a certain 4 ihe 

r ; | . proſcribed. 
province. He probably contrived to get this Pio x. 
employment, in order to have occaſion to in- xxxvii. 
clude thoſe in the caſe and puniſhment of mur- Suet. Czf. 
- therers, who had killed the proſcribed, though 8.11. 
they were excepted by name in Sylla's laws. P, 
He found: them already condemned in ſome Call. 
manner by Cato: and when they were brought & ibi Aſ- 
to his tribunal, he gave the people the ſatiſ- con. 
faction of ſeeing thoſe barbarous wretches pu- 
niſned for the. crimes they had before been re- s 
warded for perpetrating. The. .cataftrophe of 
theſe miſcreants was matter of publick rejoicing. 

Their condemnation was conſidered as entirely 
obliterating the footſteps of tyranny, and as a 
revenge taken of Sylla in the perſons of the mi- 
niſters of his cruelty. e UT TR be > 
Amongſt thoſe who were condemned, was a Catilina is 
centurion, called L. Luſcius, who had in- 4cqueirred. | 
riched himſelf in ſuch a manner by Sylla's vic- 

tory, that his fortune amounted to ten * mil- ont 
lions of ſeſterces. Bellienius, Catilina's uncle, 62, 50 . 
who had killed Lucretius (a) Ofella, was alſo 
condemned. But Catilina, who was more cri- 

minal than any one, was accuſed and acquitted. 

Hiſtory ddes not tell us the reaſon of this in- 
equality of the judges in cauſes ſo ſingular. 

We may conjecture, that Cæſar was too much 


(a) 7 fellow a here. Ofella auas killed by 4 cen- 
Plutarcb ſays, that Lucretius turion. | 


1 Catilina's 
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A. R. 688 Catilina's friend, to be willing to deſtroy him. 
Art C. 64. In effect of this ſentence, Catilina, a man guil- 

ty of all crimes, who was actually forming an 
horrid conſpiracy, had been three times tried 
on the heavieſt charges, and as often acquitted, 
without ceaſing to be conſidered as criminal, 
found himſelf in a condition to ſet up as a 
candidate for the conſulſhip. Wy 
Cic. ad _ Cicero, who had prepared the year before to 
Atic. l. 1: ſtand during this for the ſame office, when he 
ſaw Catilina accuſed of extortion, had ſaid, 
e that he ſhould. certainly have him for a com- 
«c petitor, if people ſhould judge, that it was 
« not light at noon-day.” He was tried and 
acquitted : and afterwards ſeeing himſelf again 
_ accuſed, whether on the occaſion of debauchery 
with the veſtal Fabia, or of the murther. of 
the proſcribed, he applied to Cicero himſelf to 
be his defender. It is not certainly known 
whether Cicero pleaded ſo bad a cauſe z but it 
is certain, that he was not averſe to undertak- 
Aſcon. in ing it, and gave this for his reaſon : Either 1 
Tog. Can. ſhall occaſion his being acquitted, and in that caſe 
 Cic. ad hall have reaſon to rely upon more concurrence be- 
Attic. I. 2. een him and me in ſtanding for the conſulſvip : 
or he will. be condemned, and that will be my 

conſolation. S RE NE 5 
He fand. Cicero and Catilina were the moſt conſpi- 
for the cuous of the candidates; the firſt by his merit, 
conſelſeip and the other by his birth, ſuſtained by an in- 
MN 2 triguing and audacious ſpirit. They had five 
5 Sor bet competitors, Galba a Patrician and an honeſt 
cardai man, but. one of no great talents ; C. Antonius, 
| dates, the ſon of the orator M. Antonius; L. Caſſius, 
Alcon. who conſpired the following year with Catilina; 

and two others, whoſe names are not very fa- 

mous in hiſtory, It ſoon appeared, that the 
5 | 5 election 


Jurius, a N . 
election would lie between Cicero, Catilina, and A. R. 2. 
Antonius: and the two latter, ſupported by Ant. C +64. 
Craſſus: and Cæſar, joined together, and united 
their factions, in order to exclude a formidable 
competitor, and to ſecure, the conſulſhip to 
themſelyes. They carried on their corrupt can. 
vaſling with ſo much inſolence and impüdence, 
that all the people of worth in the city were 
incenſed at it. The ſenate were deſirous of a 
new law againſt canvaſſing, and to augment 

the ſeverity of the puni ments inflicted by | 
former inſtitutions. ut a tribune; called Q. | 
Mucius, oppoſed. it. In the midſt of the whole 
ſenate's . indignation, occaſioned by this oppo- 
 fifion, Cicero roſe 25 and made a moſt viru- 

lent invective againſt Antonius. That diſcourſe 
is not come down to us entire: we have only 
ſome fragments of it, which have been . "O00 


by Aſconius Pedianus. 


Int the mean time Catilina 14800 in ſecret Catilina | 


q applies 
to Kremers the. ſcheme of his conſpiracy. The eee 


_ occalion ſcemed entirely favourable to him. ; 
Pompey was in the Eaſt with' the Princi al is 
forces of the empire. There was no N of bis 
| Table army on foot in Italy. If therefore he conſpiracy: 
copld make himſelf conſul with Antonius, as 99 uſt. . 
he was in hopes, he aſſured himſelf of being Cie. 
abſolute maſter of the commonwealth. For 
Antonius, without being deſperately wicked, 
was one of thoſe men, who through weakneſs 
are capable of being led into the greateſt crimes. 
Indifferent of himſelf to vice or virtue, and 
formed to be governed by others, his good or 
bad conduct Feenfted on thoſe, who had the 
addreſs to ſecure him. Accordingly Carilina 
| aſſured himſelf with reaſon, that in ſuch a col- 
| . 88 league 
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league he ſhould find a ſupple inſtrument to all 
his deſigns. _ OT Od pool gg oo ee 

The general diſpoſition of the affairs of 
Rome and Italy gave him no leſs hopes. 
The univerſal corruption of manners, which I 


have repeated after Salluſt, had occaſioned a 


prodigious number of debts. The principal ci- 


tizens were ſwallowed up by their frantick ex- 


travagances ; building magnificent theatres, feaſts 
given the people, largeſſes to. purchaſe votes: 
and all the money of the commonwealth was 
transferred into ignoble hands, that were not 
capable of a generous zeal for the ſervice of 


the ſtate. Sylla's ſoldiers, who had laviſhed 
with prodigality what they had acquired by 


Cic. pro 


Mor. . 49. 


He had. 


engaged 
all the 
Viclainous 
part of 
the city in 
his inte- 
reſt. 
Salluft. 


violence, defired a new civil war. Another 
kind of men in a directly different caſe, I mean 
thoſe, who had been ruined by Sylla's victory, 
no leſs defired a change that might eſtabliſh 
their fortunes. The concurrence” of ſo many 
circumſtances ſeemed to invite Catilina to ſet 
the ſprings at work, which he had long been 
preparing. C ͤ ͤͤ 8 
For during a great length of time he had 
induſtriouſiy drawn about him all the villai- 
nous part of the city, and we have ſeen how 
great their numbers were. All thoſe, who 
in the moſt ſhameful diſorders had entirely 
ſquandered their fortunes; all, who had con- 


tracted conſiderable debts to ranſom them- 


ſelves from the ſeverity of the judges ; par- 
ricides, ſacrilegious perſons, thoſe who had 


either been condemned for crimes, or deſerved 


to be ſo; thoſe who ſubſiſted only by mur- 
thers and perjury ; and laſtly, all ſuch as de- 
bauchery, poverty, or remorſe, inceſſantly di- 
ſtreſſed, and rendered enemies to tranquillity ; 


theſe 


pleaſures; for others he mor dogs and 
horſes: in a word, ſhame, honour, money, he 
ſpared nothing, that might render them do- 
op to his purpoſes, and faithful to his inte- 

After having thus drawn them in, he form- 
ed them for the moſt atrocious.crimes. He 
employed them to ſerve his friends as falſe 
witneſſes, or to forge falſe wills and writings. 
He taught them to look upon honour, laws, 
reputation, and fortune, as nothing, and to be 
checked by no fear of danger. At length, 
proceeding gradually, when he had inured 
and confirmed them in ill, he compleated that 
fatal education, by accuſtoming them to the 
ſhedding of blood; and if there happened to 
be no body at that inſtant, of whom he 
deſired to rid himſelf, he made them kill 


(a) Maxume adoleſcenti- tate fluxi, dolis haud diffi- 
um familiaritates appetebat, culter capiebantur. 
Eorum animi molles, & æ- 8 | 
| | whom 
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298 Jorius, Mag erus, Conſulss. 
A. R. 688. whom he thought fit indiſcriminately, without 
Ant. C. 64. examining whether he had reaſon to hate them 

or not, meerly for the ſake of murthering, and 
that their hands and their audacity might not 
ſlacken for want of practice. 
I have entered into this detail, Which gives 
horror, becauſe I know no example better 
adapted to teach youth, how cautious they - 
ought to be of bad company, and in what 
manner the. lure of pleaſure, which ſeems ſo 
grateful, ſoon leads on thoſe, who. abandon . 
ene to it, into the moſt dreadful ex- 
3 x: $4 509% E 0 07g by. er NES 
By theſe arts Catilina had corrupted the 
greater part of the youth of Rome, and eſpe- 

_ cially thoſe of illuſtrious birth. Almoſt all of 
them favoured his enterprizes: and through a 
deplorable infatuation, whilſt it was eaſy for 
them, 'in effect of the publick tranquillity, to 

live with magnificence and voluptuouſneſs, they 
preferred the uncertain to the certain, and war 

to peace, : pals av 0 8 = | 5 | 

Strength From all that has juſt been related, it reſults, 

_ of Catili- that Catilina's party was formidable. He bad 
na';party- engaged in it ſenators, Roman knights, and 
many of the moſt illuſtrious inhabitants of the 

\ colonies and municipal cities of Italy. Be- 
ſides this great number of declared adherents, 

he had ſecret partiſans, whoſe motive was not 
ſo much the bad condition of their affairs, and 
indigence, as the deſire of rule. Theſe are 

Salluſt's terms, which may very well imply 
Cæſar in particular amongſt others. The ſame 

author obſerves, that Craſſus was privy to the 
plot; that his jealouſy and fear of Pompey, 
made him deſire to have any powerful adverſary 

| whatſoever to oppoſe to him; and that he mor 

| . | Ce tere 


15 Jorxus, Maxcius, Oonſals 


tered himſelf, if the conſpiracy. ſucceeded, it A: N. 688: 
would not be difficult to pallels himſelf of che Ant. C. 64. 


firſt rank in that party. 


Catilina alſo aſſured himſelf af the Forces: 1 | 
Hetruria, which having been horridly uſed by 


Sylla, waited only an occaſion for revolting, 


He alſo held intelligence with Cn. Piſo in Spain, 


and with one Sittius, who having been proſe- 
cuted for ſome crime at Rome, had fled to 


Africa, and had there aſſembled a conſiderable. 


_ wy of troops. Piſo failed him, having been 
killed in his province, as I have ſaid Above. 
As to Sittius, the diſtance of places, and the 


ſudden ruin of Catilina, undoubtedly ka 


ed him from declaring himſelf. 


a 7 


All theſe ſupports exalted Catilina's courage: E- em- 
and inſpired him with the deſire of haſtening 
the execution of his deſigns. Salluſt adds a 
final motive; the trouble of a conſcience, -con- 
tinually agitated by the remembrance of his i, boue, 


crimes. That (a) abominable wretch, the 


bles the 
heads of 
his conſpi- 


racy in 


enemy of gods and men, ſays the hiſtorian, 


found no tranquillity 
waking, or ſleeping : 
haunted by remorſe. 

ſoul, appeared in his 


i a) Animous 5 impurus, diis 
„ infeſtus, ne- 
que vigiliis, neque quietibus 
ſedari poterat: ita conſcientia 

mentem excitam net. 


either in action or reſt, 
ſo perpetually was he 


The perturbation of his 
aſpect, and all his be- 
haviour. A pale face, eyes wild and hagard, 

his gait ſometimes haſty, and ſometimes flow 
and heavy, all expreſſed inward diſcompoſure 
and fury. Reſolving therefore to put his ſcheme 
in execution, he aſſembled at. his houſe about 
the beginning of J une the heads of his party, 


Igitur colos ei exſangois 
fœdi oculi, citus modo modo 


tardus incefſus : prorſus in 
facie vultuque vecorgia in- 


erat. i 
that 


| 200 


- A.R. 688. 
Ant.C.64. 


His dif- | 


courſe to 
the con- 
ſpirators. 


x ra. , 9 8 
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Jurtvs, Maxcrus, Conſuls. 
that is, thoſe who were at the ſame time both” 
the moſt miſerable and the moſt audacious. Sal- 


luſt names eleven of them, who either were, or 


had been, ſenators, and of whom the moſt no- 
ted were Lentulus Sura, conſul in the year 681, 
and who having afterwards been expelled the 
ſenate by the cenſors, was then a candidate for 
the prætorſhip in order to re-enter it; P. Au- 
tronius, chief with Catilina of the conſpiracy of 
the preceding year; two Syllas brothers, one 
of whom was the aſſociate of Autronius's for- 
tune, but cleared by Cicero, as I have ſaid; 


L. Caſſius, who actually ſtood for the conſul- 


ſnip (a); Cethegus, a man of the moſt noble 
birth, and deſcended from an illuſtrious branch 


of the Cornelian family; and laſtly, Q. Carius, 


who was the perſon from whom Cicero had the 
firſt and greateſt lights concerning Catilina's 
deſigns. Such were the principal members of 
this criminal afſembly. We come now to the 
ſpeech, which Salluſt puts into the mouth of 
their chief. NE „„ 

After having given them praiſes, wherein 
he aſcribes to vice the name of virtue, or rather 
diſguiſes the odium of guilt in terms, that ex- 
preſs nothing but what is honourable and virtu- 
ous; and after having painted in the moſt lively 
colours, on one ſide, the power and riches of the 
perſons at the head of the commonwealth, and, 


on the other, the miſery and ignominy, to 


which themſelves are reduced, he adds with 


an eloquence worthy of a better cauſe : How 


(a) We have ſpoken above, the people. If this be the 
and particularly in the con ſame, I am furprized, that 
ſulſpip of Lucullus, of one neither Cicero nor Salluſ re- 
Cethegus, a very corrupt man, proached him with his paſt 
and extremely favoured by conduft, © | x 


long. 


Jorius, MAxc ius, Conſuls. 
' long (a), brave and generous men, how long will A. R. 688. 
yon ſuffer ſuch indignities. Is it not better to die Ant. C. f. 


with valour, than to be the ſport of your equals, 
and drag a wretched life in ſhame, to loſe it at 


length in torments. But wherefore, ob all yo 
immortal gods! whilſt an happier fate attends 
us? The victory is in our own hands. We'have 


on our fide the vigour 


of youth with intrepid 


courage: on the contrary, thoſe we attack are 


entirely enervated by years and the enjayments 


of riches. The queſtion is only to begin; the 


reſt will effett itſelf. What motives can be 


ſtronger than yours. For what man, if he de- 


| ſerves that name, and 


N (a) Quæ quouſque tandem 


patiemini, fortiſſimi viri ? 


Nonne emori per virtutem 


præſtat, quàm vitam miſeram 


atque inhoneſtam, ubi alienæ 
ſuperbiz ludibrio fueris, per 
dedecus amittere? Verùm 
enimvero, proh deũm at- 


que hominum fidem ! vic- 
toria in manu nobis eſt. Vi- 


get ætas, animus valet : con- 
trà illis, annis atque divitiis, 


omnia - conſenuere. Tan- 


tummodo incepto opus eſt: 

cætera res expediet. Etenim 

quis mortalium, cui virile 

e er ineſt, tolerare po- 
teit, 


illis divitias ſuperare, i 
tio mea, vos hortentur. Vel 


quas profundant in exſtru- 
endo mari & coæquandis 
montibus; nobis rem fami- 


liarem etiam ad neceſſaria 
deeſſe? Illos binas, aut am- 


pliùs, domos continuare; no- 


bis larem familiarem nuſquam ' 


ullum efſe? Quum tabulas, 
ſigna, toreumata emunt; 
nova diruunt, alia ædificant; 


has the ſentiments of a 


poſtrems omnibus modis pe- | 


cuniam trahunt, vexant: 


tamen ſumma lubidine divi- 
tias ſuas vincere nequeunt. 


At nobis eſt domi inopia, 
foris æs alienum; mala res, 
ſpes multo aſperior: deni- 
que quid reliqui habemus, 
ræter miſeram animam? 
Quin igitur expergiſcemini? 
En illa, illa quam ſæpe op- 


taſtis, libertas ; præterea di- 


vitiæ, decus, gloria, in ocu- 


lis ſita ſunt. Fortuna ea 


omnia victoribus præmia po- 
ſuit. Res, tempas, belli pe- 
ricala, egeſtas, belli ſpolia 


magnifica, magis quùm ora- 


imperatore, vel milite me 


utemini. Neque animus, 
neque corpus A vobis aberit. 
 Hzc pſa, ut ſpero, vobiſ- 


cum una Conſul agam: niſi 
forte me animus fallit, & 
vos ſervire magis quam im- 


perare parati eſlis. 


man, 
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A. R. 688. hau, can bear to ſet their vaſt Kunene, of | 


Ant. C. 64. ric hes, their enormous profuſio 


u in moun- 
tains, and incleſing ſeas with moles DRY banks, 
on which they ereilt 2 buildings, whilſt 
.wve are in want even of the common neceſſaries of 
life; whilſt they join houſe to houſe to form them- 
ſelves ſuperb palaces, and ye have ſcarce roofs to 
ſhelter ourſelves under? They buy paintings, ſta- 
 tues, and plate of great value; they demoliſh what 
they now uſt built, and afterwards eret} new-edi- 
Aces: in a word, they ſeem induſtriouſly to ſtrive 
with their riches, and by redoubled efforts to en- 
deavour to annihilate them; however it is in Vain, 
that they indulge their capricious taſtes, they can- 
not ſucceed in overcoming and exhauſting their 
: treaſures : but as to us, within our houſes, we 
find nothing but penury, and abroad meet none 
but creditors; a ſad preſent ſituation, a dreadful 
one in proſpect for the future. In a word, what 
can wwe call our own, that we ſtill _ except a 
miſerable life? Let therefore your reaſen, "a our re- 
ſolution, awake ! behold the liberty you have ſo 
much defired : behold it offers itſelf to you, ac- 
companied with Tiches, glory, and honours, the 
glorious rewards of viftory? Could fortune pro- 
poſe 1 to you Do not conſider ſo much m 
words as the things themſelves ; the time, the 
dangers you run, the indigence you ſuffer, the 
magnificent ſpoils of the war ; theſe ought to ad- 
viſe and animate you. You will find in me either 
a general, or a ſoldier, which you will. Nei- 
ther my mind nor body ſhall be wanting to you. 
J hope ſoon, as conſul, to put the things I ſpeak 
| of in execution with you," unleſs J am decerved 
in my expectation, and you prefer Aavery to do- 


| minion. 
This 


Ie 3 Conſals: 1 303 
.” This diſcourſe was received with great ap- AR. 688. 


uſes. However, as it contained only inde- Ant.C:64. 


Finite things or general hints, moſt .of them 
aſlced Catilina for a more particular explanation 
of his views, and what each had to expect from 
then. He ſatisfied them, and declared to 
them a general abolition of debts, the proſcrip- 


tion of the rich, the offices of the. ſtate, the . 


Prieſthoods, plunder at diſcretion; in a word, 

al that reſults from war to victors, who know 
no other law but will and pleaſure.” He at the 
ſame time ſhewed them the facility of the execu- + 
tion, if he had Antonius for his colleague in 
the <confulſhip. He diſmiſſed them in this 
mantſer full of great hopes, recommending to 
them, to employ their - utmoſt zeal and pains 
for raiſi ing him and Antonius to that ſupfeme 
a nity: 

It was rumoured, that Outilins had exacted ; Whether. 
from his accomplices in this aſſembly an horrid Catilina 
-oath, after having made them drink human 4 ther 
blood mingled with wine in a bowl. Salluſt ay 
does not affirm the fact. Writers more remote e, 
from the ſource as is uſual, have been more po- of doubt, 

ſitive. Plutarch, Florus, and fome others, re- 
late the ching as certain. Though there be no- 
thing incredible in it, in reſpect to ſuch aban - 
doned wretches, the eircumſpection of Salluſt, 
who in other things does not ſpare Catilina 
and his adherents, ſeems a ſufficient reaſon for 
55 a judieious reader to doubt the reality of * 
ct. 
The ſecter, fo abſolutely neceſſary, und yet The ſecret 
fo ſeldom kept, in ſuck enterprizes, took air, 9f the con- 
by a means that has diſcovered many others, 127%, 
mean love and debauch. Curius, whom 1“ 4. 


| have mentioned amongſt thoſe who were at 
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304 | Jul kus, alles 8. 3 
A. R. 688. Catilina's aſſembly, and who ee emp a 5 
Ant. C. 64. Joſt his reputation by his bad life and paſſion 
for gaming, had in conſequence been expelled 
the ſenate by the cenſors, had long lived: in a 
vicious commerce with Fulvia, a woman of 
condition, That man had no leſs levity, than 
audaciouſneſs, in his, character; incapable of 
concealing . what he knew, even to his own 
crimes; he was as void of rule in his diſcourſe, 
as in his actions. In conſequence, ſeeing him- 

ſelf deſpiſed. by her be loved, becauſe. the diſ- 
order of his affairs would not admit his making 

her as great preſents as ſhe deſired, on a ſudden 

he changed ſtile, bragged much, made her 
magnificent promiſes, and ſometimes vented 
menaces; in à word, he talked in a tone of 
haughtineſs not uſual to him. Fulvia obſerved 
this change; and having eaſily drawn the cauſe 
of it out of him, though a woman void of mo- 

rals, ſhe however did not act as a bad citizen: 

ſhe had a feeling for the danger of the com- 
monwealth, and induſtriouſly related to a great 
number of perſons all ſhe knew, dal conceal- 

the name of her informer. 

© 7% | The ſpreading of theſe rumours, in the city, 
force 1 of were of great ſervice to Cicero in facilitating 
it very his way to the conſulſhip. It was with difhi- 
much con- culty, that all his merit triumphed over the 
tributed to novelty of his origin. Pride and envy (a) 
gaining ;, engroſſed moſt of the . nobility.; and they 
conſulfhip thought the. conſulſhip in a manner profaned, 
if a new man (one without birth) were ſuf⸗ 


fered to obtain it, however pour” his merit. 


{a J Mama nobilitas i in- homo novus pr ny foret. 
vidia zftuabar ; & quaſi pol- Sed ubi periculum advenit, 
lui conſulatum -credebant, invidia atque ſuperbia poſt 
fi _ quamvis egregius, fuere. Sall, © B 

| ut 


Jortuse, nn Conſuls. 


But in ſo preſſing a danger, 2 and envy . R. 686. 
t 


way to fear: And it was 
he boaſts himſelf (a), forced the barriers, which 
the Nobility had at firſt ſet up againſt him. 
Though for a conſiderable ſpace of time no new. 
man had been placed at the head of the Com- 
- monwealth, Cicero was nominated Conſul firſt, 
and by the unanimous ſuffrages of all the Cen- 
turies, or rather by a kind of general acclama- 
tion made by the united voices of the whole 


that Cicero as Ant. C. 64. 


Roman People in his favour. Catilina did not Afcon. in 
fail to obtain a great number of Suffrages. Tog. Can- 
However Antonius carried it againſt him by did. 


ſome voices, having offered himſelf with a 
train of followers ſomething more honourable, 
for which he was obliged, not to his own merit, 
but his father's memory. 

This event extremely diſconcerted Catilina”s 
Partiſans. But their chief, always audacious, 
and irritated by bad deer e was not diſ- 
couraged, till his madneſs riſing to exceſs, at 
length occaſioned his periſhing with the great- 
eſt part of his deteſtable adherents. 


As Catulus and Craſſus, the Cenſors of the Cenſors, 
preceding year, had abdicated; without doing Dio. J. 


the Commonwealth. any ſervice, it was thought 

roper to create new ones for this year. Never 
indeed had Rome more occaſion for the ſeverity 
of the Cenſorſhip. But the ſame vices, that 
rendered it neceſſary, prevented it's effects. The 
Tribunes of the People, apprehending, that 
they ſhould be ſtruck out of the Lift of the 
Senators, oppoſed the forming a new one. 

. this e nies oh came to Ou and has 


Eo Dues: ego tanto SE Mar. u. 17. & 1. in Rull. 
"balls elauſtra iſta nobilita- 2. 3. 
tis refregiſſem. &c.. Cic. pro 
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A. R. 688. continued ſo obſcure that (a) one of the two 
Ant. C. 64. Cenſors is not Known with certainty, and the 
only aſſurance we have of the other, is from 
ſome words of Cicero that relate to him. 
Saying of He was called L. Cotta, and was a great 
Cicero . lover of wine. Cicero, when he ſtood for the 
for Cotta, Conſulſhip, having heated himſelf very much, 
Plut. cauſed a glaſs of water to be brought him in 
Cic. the Forum: And whilſt he drank, lis friends 
ſtood around him; You do Well, ſaid he to 
them, to hide me; for the Cenſor would not par- 
don me, if be fow t me r Water. : 


5 E CT. u. 


Ile of Cicero's Conſulſhip.. Agrarian ; ag of : 
| Rullus. Cicero prevents it's being paſſed by 
' the People. He appeaſes the clamour of the 
People againſt Roſcius. He defends Rabirius 
accuſed of having killed Saturninus. He op- 
poſes the children of the Proſcribed, who are 
for being admitted into offices. He 2 
to reform the abuſes of free Embaſſies. 
gains his Colleague by reſigning the. — 
of Macedonia to bim. Lucullus s, Triumph. 
| Luxury of Lucullus, his houſes, and gardens. 
Enormous expences of bis table. His Li- 
Brary; noble uſe which he makes of it. ' Birth 
of Auguſtus. Catilina reanimates his 'party. 
; Several women of quality enter into the con- 
 ſpiracy. Sempronia s character. Catalina 
ſtands again for the Conſulſbip. His competitors. 
Cicero lays open all Bis SFoceedings.. He makes 


(a) The 3 inet, relies 1 or P. eit 2 
2 IR __” be 2; Me-| fauricu., 
| f 15 IM Speech 


ON TEN TS. 


in to take off the maſk. Catilina reſolves to 


Fr cauſe, # 25 Conſul to be aſſallinated in the feld 


of Mars. He fails of the Conſulſhip. He 


| 5 1 to make war openly. . Advice given 


' Cicero by Craſſus. Decree, to order the Con- 
+ ſuls to provide for the ſafety of the Common- 
. - wealth. Trouble and anxiety in Rome. 2 
Aus takes arms. Catilina endeavours in vain 
Io have Cicero aſſaſſinated in bis own houſe. 
He goes to the Senate. Cicero attacks him ex- 
Preſaly in a Speech : Prima Catilinaria. Ca- 
tHilina's anſwer. He quits Rome. Cicero“s 
Speech to the People concerning Catilina's de- 


parture. Secunda Catilinaria. Cicero de- 


ends Murena, the Conſul ele, accuſed of 
corrupt canvaſſing. Open and frank behavicur 
of Cato, Murena's accuſer. Cicero's Oration. 


| Madreſs with which be treats what relates to 


Cato. Murena is acquitted. Catilina repairs to 
the camp of Mallius. They. are both declared 
enemies of their country by the Senate. Ob- 

ftinacy of Catilina's Partiſans. The multi- 


tude favour him. Lentulus endeavours to bring 
the Allobroges into his party. T. be latter give 


Cicero advice of all. Plan of tbe Conſpira- 


tors fer Burning Rome. The Allobroges get 
2 writing from Lentulus and the beads of tb 
conſpiracy. Cicero, in concert with them, 
cauſes them to be ſeized with their papers. Len- 


. tulus, and four of his. principal accomplices, 


are ſeized. J. hey are convicted in full Senate. 
They are diſtributed into "private houſes to be 


Fes priſoners. Singular honour conferred en 


Cicero by the Senate. Cicero gives an ac 


count to the People of what bas lately paſſed 
in the Senate. Tertia Catilinaria. The mul- 


» 2 


3 


4 Speech to him in the full Senate, and reduces or 
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 titude change ſentiments in reſpect to Catilina, 
and begin to deteſt him. Craſſus is informed 
againſt as hauing a hand in the conſpiracy. 
The informer is committed to priſon. What 
part Ceſar and Craſſus may have been believed 

to have bad in Catilina's deſigns. Anxiety of 
Cicero. He is encouraged by his wife and bro- 
'ther. He aſſembles the Senate to determine the 
fate of the priſoners. Silanus is for having 
them put to death. Cæſar opens a different 
opinion, and is for being ſatisfied with per- 
petual impriſonment. Cicero interrupts . the 
deliberation by a Speech, wherein be ſhews, 
that be inclines to the fide of rigour : Quarta 
Catilinaria: Cato refutes Czſar's diſcourſe, 
and brings the whole Senate into his opinion. 
Execution of Lentulus, and of thoſe who had 
been ſeized with him. Teſtimony ef the pub- 
lick eſteem and gratitude for Cicero. Cati- 
lina is defeated by Antonius, and cauſes him- 
ſelf to be killed in the battle. A Tribune pre- 
vents Cicero from haranguing the People on 
uitting the Conſulſhip. The Conſul's oath. 
Brief plan of Cicero's Conſulſhip. He had 
endeavoured to prevent future evils by attach- 
ing the Order of the Knights to the Senate. 
Cicero's Conſulſhip conſtitutes his higheſt glory. 
Magnificent Games given by Lentulus Spin- 
ther. | OY e 


A R. 689. M. TurrLius CI cER0O. 
C. Ax rox ius. | 


| HE Conſulſhip of Cicero contains in- 
Idea of , | a c 
(icere's finite matter of entertainment. The 
Cen/a!/pip. events of it are important of themſelves; but 
the Conſul's perſon makes them ſtill more 
EE | ; affecting. 


is undoubtedly the ſuppreſſion of Catilinc's 
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affecting. We ſhall ſee a name ſo famous A R. 689. 
acquire new luſtre by the wiſe and ſucceſs- Ant C. 63. 
ful adminiſtration of the publick affairs, and 

the great Orator ſhew himſelf the great Stateſ- 

man. His eloquence, hitherto almoſt ſolely 
employed in favour of particulars, is now go- 

ing to have the publick ſafety for it's object. 
Cicero, placed on the moſt glorious ſtage of 

the Univerſe, and at the head of an Em- 

pire, that had ſwallowed up all others, will 

ive occaſion to diſplay all his talents and all 

his virtues. Divided between an amazing a- 
bundance of different cares and objects, he will 

be equal to them all by his indefatigable ardour, 

and the extent of his genius. We ſhall admire 

his zeal for every thing that concerns the tran- 
quillity of the State, his penetration in diſco- 9 
vering black and ſecret intrigues, and his con- 1 
ſtancy in puniſhing them: and we ſhall be con- 1 
vinced by his example, that a ſpecies of merit 
no leſs glorious, and more amiable, than that 
of Warriours, may be formed in the arms of 
the Muſes. | | 15 
The greateſt exploit of Cicero's Conſulſhip, 


. conſpiracy 3 but that is not the only one. Be- 
fore he ſaved the Commonwealth from a com- 
mon danger, he defended it againſt the efforts 
of thoſe who attacked it by parts. ? | 
The firſt adverſary, that he had to contend The 4gra- 
with, was P. Servilius Rullus, Tribune of the e e 
People, who had propoſed a new Agrarian 1 8 8 8 
Law, even before Cicero entered upon office; Rull. 
for the Tribunes took poſſeſſion of their Ma- 
giſtracy on the tenth of December. This Law, 
more extenſive, or to ſpeak more properly, more 
exorbitant than all the reſt of the ſame kind, that 
VV 3 | | had 
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310 Torrtus, ANToNtvus, Conſulss. 
A R. 689. had ever been paſſed, gave up to a ſmall num 
Ant. C. 63. ber of citizens, under the pretext of relieving. 

the poor, almoſt all the revenues of the Com- 
monwealth. The principal heads of it are as 
follow. It decreed, that the ancient domains 
of the Kings of Macedonia, the territory of 
Corinth, the lands adjacent to Carthagena in 
Spain, old Carthage in Africa, and alſo all the 
lands, buildings and other things that might be- 
long to the State out of Italy, and which had 
been acquired ſince the firſt Conſulſhip. of 
Sylla. It alſo appointed the. ſale of all that the 
Commonwealth poſſeſſed in Italy, lands, vine- 
yards,* woods, meadows, as well as the eſtates 
it held in Sicily, The law obliged all Gene- 
rals, Pompey alone excepted, to bring in all 
the money and ſpoils they had received or taken 
in war, which had not entered the publick Trea- 
ſury, or been employed in ſome publick work. 
To preſide in reſpect to all theſe effects, it or- 
Adained, that ten Commiſſioners ſhould be choſen 
by the lets half of the People, that is, by 
ſeventeen Tribes drawn by lot ; and that thoſe 
Commiſſioners ſhould be inveſted with full pow- 
ers to ſell, alienate, call to account, and ad- 
judge, what lands belonged to the Common- 
wealth, or particulars; in a word, to act every 
thing contained within the extent of their com- 
miſſion, and that without appeal, during the 
ſpace of five years. After they ſhonld have 
collected by the different methods juſt men- 
tioned, ſums, which it is eaſy to conceive muſt 
become 1mmenſe, they were to purchaſe lands 
with them in Italy, in order to ſettle the poor 
citizens in them. They were impowered to 
found new colonies, and to reinſtate old ones. 
And laſtly, the city and territory of gh 527 | 
5 which 
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which had been confiſcated as a puniſiment of A. R. 689. 
the revolt of the Campanians almoſt an hun- Ant. C. 63. 


dred and fifty years before, and which formed 
one of the fineft revenues of the Common- 
wealth, were to be diſtributed by the ſame 
Commiſſioners to five thouſand Roman citizens. 


This account only may ſuffice to ſhew, that Cicero pre. 


Cicero did not exaggerate, when he ſaid, that vent ir 
Rullus, under the pretence of an Agrarian from pong 
Law, inftituted ten Kings, ten abſolute Ma- 2 
ſters of the publick Treaſury, of the Revenues Cic. 11. in 
of the State, of all the Provinces, of the Rull. 15. 
whole Emp re, and almoſt of all the Univerſe, 
And the Eonful Antonius favoured and ſup- | 
Feng the Tribune's e e in ho es of 
ing one of the ten Commiſſioners. In con- 
ſeg Pence Cicero found the weight of ſo great 
| delicate an affair entirely upon | himſelf. 
He was not terrified at it, and reſolved to op- 
poſe the Law with his whole power, but  how- 
ever with prudence and ſo as Carefully: to avoid | 
ha the multitule. 
applied himfelf to it early. * Being yet 
only Conſul elect, he heard ſay, that the Tri- 
bunes of the People elect were preparing an 
Agrarian Law. I believed, ſaid he, that as 
thiy and J were to be in office during the fame 
year, the C ommomwealth* itſelf exhorted us to 
unite, and to af in concert. ] therefore made 1d. ibid. 
advances to them. T affirmed to them, that if the 11, 12, 
Law was really beneficial to the People, I would 3. 
ſupport it with the whole authority of my office. 
My offers were ill received; they concealed their 
intent from me, and affected myſterious airs. 1 
deſſted from farther Speech, for 255 of feonng 5 
curious and importunate. | | 


1 » 
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A R. 689. The Tribunes at length entered upon office, 4 
Ant.C.63- and Rullus immediately made a Speech to the 


People to declare his project. Cicero very 
agreeably ridicules the obſcurity; which pre- 


vailed in that harangue (a). Rullus, ſays he, 


exerted all his eloquence. He made a long Speech 
and in mighty good words. One thing indeed 


ſeemed defective in it; and that is, that out of 


ſo great a number of Hearers, there was not one 
who could comprehend of what the Orator de- 


ſigned to ſpeak. I do not know, whether it was 


out of artifice, or taſte,” that be affected this ſtyle. 
It muſt however be confeſſed, that there were 


ſome more penetrating than the reſt, who ſuſpect- 


ed, that he intended to ſay ſomething, I know 
not what," concerning an Agrarian Law. Some 
days after, the Law was. fixed up according to 
cuſtom ; and Cicero having cauſed a copy of 
it to be brought to him, immediately formed 
his reſolution, On entering into office on the 
firſt of January, he made a Speech in the 
Senate againſt this Law, of which he proved 
the abuſe and danger. 


He had a fair field, and a favourable au- 
dience. The difficulty was to treat this affair 


before the People. He undertook it, and 
managed his ſubject with an addreſs, that can- 
not be ſufficiently admired. Nothing is more 
inſinuating than the exordium of the Oration, 


which he .made to the People upon this ſubject 


(a) Explicat orationem 
ſane longam, & verbis valde 


bonis. Unum erat quod mihi 


vitioſum videbatur, quòd 
tanta ex frequentia nemo in- 


poſſet, quid diceret 


fecerit, an hoc genere elo- 
quentiz delectetur, neſcio. 
Tamen ſi qui acutiores in 
concione ſteterant, de lege 


Agraria neſcio quid voluiſſe 
veniri potuit, qui intelligere 
Hoc 
ille utrùm infidiarum caueã 


eum digere ſuſpicabantur, 
1. 13. | 


on 
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on one of the firſt days of his Conſulſhip. < He A. R. 659. 
«© begins with returning thanks for the favour Ant. C. 63. 
et he had lately been honoured with, by his 
promotion to the firſt dignity of the Com- 
„ monwealth; and he extols all the circum- 
<« ſtances attending that favour, which.render 
* jt more dear and valuable to him, and con- 
4 require the warmer and more per- 
gratitude on his ſide. He infers from 
| &« thence, that there is nothing he ought not to 
« do, to juſtify their choice, and to ſhew 
&« himſelf worthy of the ſingular diſtinctions 
<«- with which they had honoured him. He 
cc goes farther, and adds, that his plan is not 
te to imitate moſt of his predeceſſors, who 
e ſeldom ſhewed themſelves to the People, 
ce and as little as poſſible: That as to him, 
4 raiſed as he was to the utmoſt height of dig- 
<«. nity, not by the recommendation of his 
c birth, not by the credit of ſome particular 
44 perſons, but by the favour and eſteem of 
ce the whole People, he ſhall make it his duty 
« to be a Popular Conſul, and that he does 
not only proteſt it to themſelves, but has 
« declared it in the Senate.” How ſoothing 
was an entrance like this to the multitude! 
Did ever Tribune of the People talk in a more 
grateful ſtrain? But Cicero ſoon reſumes the 
tone of Conſul, however without retracting 
what he. has ;uſt been ſaying. 

« He explains himſelf, and pretends, that 
<« the term Popular is liable to equivocation, . 
<« and to be often badly interpreted. Accord- 
« ing to him, 10 be popular, is to maintain the 
<« true intereſts of the People, which conſiſt 
« in peace, liberty, and the internal tranquil- 
lity of the State; and as theſe three views 

58 are 
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A. R. 689.“ are the only ones he ſhall propoſe to. himſelf 
Ant. C. 63. 46 in his Conſulſhip, he 


he can ſay with truth, 
« that he ſhall be a Popular Conſul in the moſt 
« ſtrict and literal ſenſe of the word. Where- 
« as a largeſs, that exhauſts the publick Trea- 
4 ſury, cannot deſerve to be called Popular, 
<« becauſe it is pernicious to the People.“ In 
this manner Cicero inſenſibl fag his 
ſubject, and begins to ſhew his efign of at- 
tacking the Law of Rullus. He however does 


— * 2 
2 


not do it immediately without great caution 
and reſerve. He proteſts, that the Agrari- 
« an Laws have nothing in them, that Rem 
“ blameable to him. He praiſes the Gracchi 
« in the ſtrongeſt terms. He avers, that 
« when he as, the ſcheme of Rullus's Law 
« for che firſt time, it was with the reſolution 
« of 1 it, if he found it beneficial 
c to the People. But the unprejudiced enquiry 
& he had made into it, had put that out of his 
<© power: And he undertakes (a) to prove 
<« that this Agrarian Law, which ſome would 
c enforce under popular pretences, gives no- 
<« thing to the People, and grants all to a cer- 
< tain number of perſons ; that it preſents ſet- 
cc tlements to the Roman People in idea, and 
« actually deprives them of liberty; that it 
« augments 


riches of Individuals, and ex- 
e hauſts thoſe of the State; in a word, which 


(a] Sic confirmo, Quirities, 
hac lege Aprana, - pulchra 
atque populari, dari vobis 


nihil, condonari certis ho- 


minibus omnia; oſtentari 
populo Romano agros, eripi 
etiam libertatem; privato- 


rum pecunias augeri, pub- 


licas exhauriri; denique, 
quod eſt indigniſſimum, per 
tribunum plebis, quem ma- 
jores præſidem libertatis cu- 
ſtodemque eſſe voluerunt, 
reges in civitate conftitui. II. 
in Rull. 15. e 


« makes 


— 
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6 makes the enormity of the higheſt nature; AR. 689. 
« by this Law a Tribune, who is the defender Ant. C. 63. 
ce of liberty, inſtitutes Kings 1 in the Common- 
«. Wealth.“ 
This is much the plan, that Cicero purſues 
throughout the whole ſeries of the Oration. I 
- ſhall not follow him in the detail of his proofs, 
which would carry us todo far. I ſhall content 1 
myſelf with obſerving, that knowing how _ 
rauch Pompey was beloved by the People, he a 
employs. his name with great addreſs to render ; = 
the Law odious. He obſerves, that Rullus 23, 24; "= 
took care to exclude Pompey out of the num- Z 1 
ber of the ten Commiſſioners, by requiring, 
that thoſe who were nominated, ſhould be pre- 1 
ſent at Rome, and ſhould ſtand for the Conſul- « - 
ſhip in perſon. Now Pompey was at. that : = 
time in the Eaſt. Beſides which he exaggerated | 
the indignity of the power, that Rullus arrogated : 
over the conqueſts of Pompey. To render the # 
thing more ſenſible, he draws. up a letter him- 1 
ſelf for the Tribune, in which he makes him ; 
ſpeak inſolently. He ſuppoſes, that Rullus | 
being arrived in Aſia, writes to Pompey in | 
theſe terms: RutLus, TRIBUNE or THE -PEO- 
PLE, DECEMVIR (ONE or TRE TEN CoM- 
MISSIONERS) To PomPpty. I don't believe, 
ſays Cicero, that he would add the ſurname of 
_ THE GREAT. That ſurname would not ſuit the 0 
mouth of one deſirous to humble him.) Uroxn THe | 
RECEIPT Or THIS ORDER, YOU ARE TO RE- 
PAIR TO SINOPE, AND MARCH FORCES THI- 
THER TO ME, TO THE END, THAT IN VIR- : : 
TUE or MY Law, I MAY SELL THE LANDS 
AND © COUNTRIES YOU HAVE SUBJECTED BY 
. YOUR ARMS, It is eaſy to conceive, how 
capable all this was to diſguſt a multitude that 
2 acored 3 7 | In 
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A. R. 689. In another place, taking the advantage of 
Ant. C. 63. an indiſcreet word, that had eſcaped Rullus, 
he touches his auditors at the ſame time in the 
moſt ſenſible part, as follows. The Tribune, 
ſays (a) Cicero, has advanced in the Senate, 
that the multitude of the citizens of the city bad 
too much power in the Commonwealth; and that 
it was neceſſary to cleanſe Rome of them. He 
uſed that very term, as if be had been ſpeaking of 
emptying a jakes, and not a moſt eſtimable order of 
the citizens. Ab Romans! if you believe me, con- 
tinue in poſſeſſion of credit, liberty, your right of 
ſuffrage, the ſplendor you enjoy in this city and 
the Forum, all the entertainment the games and 
feſtivals afford you, and all imaginable conve- 
niences; unleſs you chooſe rather, in renouncing 
all theſe advantages, and the luſtre that ſurrounds 
von in the centre of the Commonwealth, to go 
and ſettle under the direction of Rullus, in the 
barren ſoil of (b) Sipontum, or the unwholeſome 
e © oh hoods ae 
The eloquence of the Conſul had it's effect. 
The Tribes entered ſo effectually into the ſen- 
timents, that Cicero had undertaken to incul- 
cate; that they diſliked what at firſt had ap- 
peared ſo advantagious to them, and deſpiſed a 
w, that gave them aſſurances of lands and ſet- 


4) Et nimirum iſtud eſt nitatis, urbis, fori, ludorum, 


quod ab hoc Tribuno plebis 
Aiaum eſt in Senatu, urba- 


nam plebem nimiùm in Re- 


publica poſſe, exhauriendam 
-efſe: hoc enim verbo eſt 


uſus, quaſi de aliqua ſentina, 
ac non de optimorum civium 
genere loqueretur. Vos vers, 
ft me audire vultis, retinete 
iſtam poſſeſſionem gratiæ, 


|  libertatis, ſuffragiorum, dig- 


feſtorum dierum, cæterorum 
omnium commodorum : niſi 
forte mavultis, relictis his re- 
bus atque hac luce Reipub- 
lice, in Sipontina ſiccitate, 
aut in Salapinorum peſtilentiæ 


finibus, Rullo duce, collo- | 


'- - 


(5) 


Sipontum and Salapia 


._ ere cities of Apulia. 


tlements, 
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tlements, and reſembled ſeveral, for which the A. R. 689. 
multitude had been ardent even to madneſs. Ant. C. 


Rullus in conſequence was obliged to abandon 
his undertaking : and Cicero in this manner 
ſignalized the beginning of his conſulſhip in 


rendering a ſervice of the higheſt importance to 


the commonwealth,” <* demonſtrating by an 
„ illuſtrious example, as (a) Plutarch obſerves, 
«* how much the force of ſpeech is capable of 
« recommending what is good and laudable ; 
and that right and juſtice is invincible, 
« when ſupported by true eloquence. And 
indeed the wiſe magiſtrate in all his actions 
« ought to prefer the true, the generous, and 
c the honeſt, to a weak and abject flattery : 
e but he ſhould by the arts of diſcourſe ſeparate 
„ the diſagreeable and offenſive from the uſe- 
« ma.” = | 2 5 
Beſides this admirable art of making proper 
impreſſions, and giving the neceſſary bent of 


mind, the courage with which Cicero undertook 


and managed this affair, deſerves praiſe: and 


that courage ſuppoſes and proves a diſintereſt- 


edneſs in him, that was not common in thoſe 


days amongſt the Great of Rome. The prin- 
cipal objects of the ambition of the prætors 
and conſuls were the governments of pro- 
vinces, which by right followed their year of 
office. It was in them that they inriched them- 


ſelves at the expence of the people: it was in 


them they could acquire glory by arms, and 
deſerve the honour of a triumph. To ob- 
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318 ; ToLLIus, ANTONIUS, Conſuls. | 
A. R. 689. tain theſe great places, or at leaſt to avoid 1 
Anz.C.03. — the Sigh prevent the pen 
them, they were often obliged to conciliate the 
good will of the tribunes. Cicero, who did 
not deſire to make a figure by any thing but 
the talents of genius and virtue, was yery in- 
different in reſpect to the government of a pro- 
vince, and thereby found himſelf capable of 
acting againſt the tribunes at entire liberty, J 
am reſolved, ſaid he to the ſenate on the firſt 
day of January, to exerciſe the conſulſhip in the - 
only manner it can be exerciſed with liberty and 
honour, that is, not to deſire either the goveru- 
ment of a province, honour, diſtinction, advan- 
tage, or, in a word, any thing, to which a tribuue 
can give oppoſition (a). T ſhall ſo behave myſelf, 
as to be able to reduce a ſeditious tribune, when 
angry with the commonwealth, to his duty, and 
io deſpiſe when angry with me. | Pp 
He ap- Cicero did not even give way before the peo- 
| peaſesthe ple, but he had the art to manage them with 
<jamour *f ſucceſs, and to bring them into his purpoſes. = 
“ It was in this manner he appeaſed a commotion 
againſ = * - 2 
Noſcius. in it's birth, and ſuppreſſed it upon the ſpot. 
Flut. We have ſaid, that Roſcius Otho, when tri- 
Cie. bune of the people, had paſſed a law for aſſign- 
ing the Roman knights diſtinguiſhed places 
at the games, and that the people had been 
very much offended by that innovation, which 
they conſidered as a contempt of them. This 
Otho, who was actually prætor, having en- 
tered the theatre, was received by the people 
with terrible hootings. On the contrary, the 
Enights clapped their hands, to expreſs their 


(a) Sic me in hoc ma- publice iratum coercere, 
giſtratu geram, P. C. ut mihi iratum contemnere, I. 
poſſim tribunum plebis Rei- in Rull. n. 26. 5 
| applauſe. 
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ane Both ſides grew hot, quarrelled, and A. R. 689- 
called each other names; ſo that the conſe- *. 
quence of this tumult was to be feared. Cicero 
having been preſently informed of it, imme 
diately ſummoned an aſſembly of the people in 
the temple of Bellona, and by the force of his 
eloquence fo changed the di poſition of mind, 
that on returning to the theatre, the peaple by 
their applauſes expreſſed all kinds of eſteem and 
honour for the perſon they had juſt befare hiſſed 
fo cruel! vir 3 
An affair mu greater importance gave Ho defout 
Cicero a new occaſion of 3 rn 
eloquence and conſular ſteadineſs of mind. 4c<»/ed of 
Amongft the tribunes of this year was one 2 2 

T. Labienus, the nephew of another Labienus, a. 
| who had been killed thirty-ſix years before with Cic pro , 

Saturninus, in the fixth confulſhip of Marius. Rabir. 
The reader may remember, that the death of _ 
Saturninus and his partiſans was only a juſt pu- Pio. I. 
niſhment of their exceſſes, and had _ the xxxvii. 
work of the ſenate, the confuls, of almoſt _ 
all the magiſtrates, and of all the perſons of 
worth and good citizens in Rome. However, 
Labienus undertook to revenge thoſe wretches, 
and to cauſe. the perſon, whom he pretended to 
be the murtherer of Saturninus, to be condemned 

to die. This was C. Rabirius, a Roman 
knight; who however had not killed that ſe- 
ditions tribune, but had carried his head from 
houſe to houſe throughout the whole city in a 
kind of triumph. For the reſt, Labienus was 
on this occaſion only the inſtrument of one 
more powerful than him. Cæſar ſet him to 
work; and always intent upon depreſſing the 
authority of the ſenate, and exalting the fac- 
tion of the people, it coſt. him nothing to 

„ employ 


81. 
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A. R. 689. employ the moſt odious means for attaining his 
Ant. C. 63. ends. 5 "1 Er N 


Labienus accordingly on his inſtigation ”Y 


_ tacked Rabirius, as guilty of a crime that de- 
| ſerved death; and-. endeavoured to. revive. a- 


gainſt him the manner of proceeding, which 


had been uſed in former times againſt the laſt 


of the Horatii, after he had killed his ſiſter ; 


that is, he propoſed to the people to decree, 
that Rabirius ſhould be tried by two commilſſio- 


ners, who ſhould condemn him to be (a) 
ſcourged with rods and crucified: The ſenate, 
whoſe intereſts were ſo much at ſtake in this 
affair, acted with the utmoſt vigour to prevent 


it from paſſing. They did not ſucceed how- 


ever, the tribune carried his point; and even 
the commiſſioners were not appointed by the 
people, as had been obſerved in the proſecu- 
tion of Horatius, but drawn by lot by a pre- 
tor. Chance did ſtill much more for the ene 


mies of Rabirius, and, by a circumſtance very 


ſuſpicious, the lot fell upon Cæſar and one of 


his relations. The two commiſſioners tried the 
accuſed and condemned him; and Cæſar in 
particular acted with ſo manifeſt a warmth, that 


Rabirius having appealed from him to the peo- 
ple, nothing contributed more to mollify them 


in regard to him than the partiality of his firſt 
judge. 5 8 g 


The affair bein g carried by appeal before the 
eople, as I have juſt been ſaying, the aſſem- 


: ly was ſummoned by centuries to the field of 


(4) It appears by 4 frag- an amendment. But the thing 


ment of Cicero's oration (from is not ſaid clearly enough to 


n. 10. 20 n. 17,) that he had admit my uſing it in my nar- 


_ occaſioned ſome mitigation of ration. 
' the law, and puniſhment by 


I 5 Mars: 


Tus 11 ys; ein u's; Conſuls. 


ſon, could only be tried in the laſt reſort in this 4 
kind of aſſembly, the moſt ſolemn, and the 
wmoſt auguſt of all. - Cicero; defended the ac- 


cuſed with all the force imaginable: he urged 


ſtrongly the ſenate's authority againſt Saturni- 
nus: he demonſtrated, that a citizen could not 
be criminal for having acted conformably to a 


meaſure, that had received the ſanction of the 


conſuls, and of all the principal Perſoas of. the 
commonwealth. 

Labienus, to ee Rabirius:: more * . 
ee! that he had killed Saturninus with his 


own hand. Cicero denies the fact, but in a 


very noble and couragious manner. Would 10 
i be Gods, ſaid he, that truth would permit me to 
declare aloud, that Rabirius did till ſuch; an 
enemy to bis country, as Saturninus, with his 
. own hands | On theſe words a ne 
that interrupted the conſul. Your cries, - 

ſumed he, do not diſturb me in the leaſt, = 
rather conſole ; me, by letting me ſee, that if there 
are ſome (citizens miſled by ignorance and error, 
- their number is but ſmall. Certainly the Roman 
people, whom you ſee keep ſilence, would never 
haue made me conſul, 75 they. had thought, that 


bad been capable of being diſcompoſed by your 


cries. Upon this the cries were renewed but 
with leſs force. Cicero obſerves upon it: How 
nuch weaker, fays he, is this ſecond ery than the 
- firſt? Suppreſs jour ' noiſe, which anly ſerves to 
. Prove; your imprudence, and declare your. ſmall 

nene 2 e e ity dale, confeſs with 


MW 104 15 218. wn, Dar, 


pro Ih 7 ſignifies * 'a fo 932 an e TE 
a- nature; 4 ' Canſes 21 a obs 
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A. R. 689. %, if I could do ſo without injuring truth, vhat 
Ant. C. 63. Sarurninus was killed by Rabirius s own hand. 


T1 ſhould think, that it was @ very noble and gio- 
rious action, for which we ſhould have rewards 


20 aft, and not puniſhments to fear, from you. - 


Not being able to make this confeſſion, I make one, 


which indeed renders us not entirely ſo worthy of 


praiſe, but which, if there were any crime in the 


caſe, would render us not leſs criminal. I own, 
that Rabirius did take arms in order to kill Sa- 
ſurninus. Fs os eee 
So generous a defence ought to have carried 
all the ſuffrages. But Cæſar's faction was fo 
ſtrong, that the friends of Rabirius, and the 


defenders of the ſenate's authority, apprehend- 


ed, that the event of the trial would not be in 
his favour. Metellus Celer, who was prætor, 
ſaved the accuſed, by forcing the aſſembly to 


| break up; which he did in the following man- 


ner: % 1 F 
The aſſemblies by centuries were in ſome 


ſenſe military: the people were under arms in 
them, and drawn up like an army in line of 


battle. They were held in the field of Mars 


. without the city. Thus in the early times, when 


Rome was weak, and had only a very ſmall 
territory, there was Treaſon to fear, that the 
city, when all who were capable of bearing 
arms had quitted it, might be expoſed to 
be ſurprized by ſome ſudden ineurſion of the 


neighbours. To obviate that danger, as long as 


the aſſembly laſted, there was a guard poſted, 


and an enſign planted upon the Janiculum; 


and thoſe who had formed this guard during ſome 


time, were relieved by others, who had given 
their ſuffrages, and went in their turn to the 


aſſembly. This precaution was n no 
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longer neceſſary at the time of which we ate A. R. 689. 


ſpeaking, but it was retained as an image of Ant. C. 63. 
antiquity ; and the aſſembly could decree no- 
thing legally, except whilſt the enſign conti- 

nued flying, upon the Janiculum. Metellys _ 
having therefore cauſed thoſe colours to be 

taken down, the aſſembly broke up of neceſſi- 

ty. Rahirius eſcaped condemnation, and La- 

| bienus did not think proper to reſume the pro- 
{cutipn of the affair. „ 5 
_ . The ſons of the proſcribed alſo exerciſed Ci- He oppo/er 
cero's zeal for the publick tranquillity, in theſe % C. 
firſt times of his conſulſhip. We have eee 
that Sylla had deprived them of the right of owe 
attaining dignities. This was very 1 6 but for being 
Sylla's inſtitutions were then. the baſis of the 24nizr-d 
government, and it was impoſſible to infringe % 
them, without putting the whole ſtate into e, 

_ confuſion. The conſul was therefore obliged Cic. in 
to oppoſe their demand, however equitable it Piſ. n. 4. 
- ſeemed ; and he had the courage to take upon os 
him all the odium of this oppoſition, with- T 

out committing the ſenate upon the occaſion. 

He ,made a ſpeech to the people upon that ſub- 

jet, which is loſt, but Which we know had 


the ſucceſs he defired. 


An abuſe now grown old, and highly com- He ad- 


modious for the ſenators, D 5 equired allo the takes to 


_ reform the 


conſuls attention; for his zeal was not par: 
1 70 | 2 72 abuſe 
tial, and abuſes were criminal to him, where- e 
ever he found them. The ſenators, who had zajres. . 
affairs in the provinces, as an eſtate to inherit, e 
or a debt to recover, were not contented with 
taking a paſſport, without which they were 
not allowed to abſent themſelves from Rome 
and Italy; they cauſed themſelves to be given 
the title of ambaſſadors, to enable themſelves, 
2. . 
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A. R. 689. A the cover of a publick character, to pro- 


vide the better for their private intereſts. This 
kind of embaſſies were called free embaſſies, 
Legationes liberæ, becauſe neither the function, 
time, nor place of them, were determined. 
The practice was certainly entirely repugnant 
"to. good order. For is it not a ſhameful 
'< thing, ſays (@) Cicero in his Treatiſe of 
% Laws, that there ſhould be an embaſſy, 
<« which has. not the ſervice of the ſtate for 
ce it's object? What is an ambaſſador with- 
. « out inſtructions, and without any affair or 
« deſtination relating to the commonwealth ?” 
He therefore undertook to reform this abuſe, 
and would have ſucceeded in it with the a 


| : Probation of the whole ſenate, ſo well did he 


now how to conciliate all to his purpoſes, 
if a tribune, of whom he ſpeaks with con- 
_ tempt, without naming him, had not oppoſed 
it. The conſul was obliged to content him- 
ſelf with limiting the duration of this kind of 


commiſſioners, and to reduce that to one year, 


He pains 
his col. 
league by 
reſigning 
the go- 
Vernment 


of Mace 


' . donia to 


Him. 


which was before unlimited (5). << Thus, fays 
«© he, the abuſe ſubſiſts; the length of it 'oaly 
« retrenched.“ 


We have ſpoken .only. of 'Cicero in A tis 
conſular actions, becauſe in reality his col- 
league Antonius was no more than a ſhadow, 


capable at moſt of letting good be done. 


And indeed, it was Cicero's wiſe conduct 
which carried him fo far LY that, and pre- 


a) Illud apertum pro- quam legatus fine mandatis, 
fectò eſt, nihil eſſe turpius, ſine ullo Reipublicæ munere. 
quam quenquam legari niſi Cic. III. de Leg. n 18. 
Reipublicæ causa. Quz- - () Ita turpitudo manet, 


10 quid re ipſa fit turpius, diuturnitate ſublata. 
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vented him from giving ear to the bad coun- A R. 689. 
ſels, which his natural diſpoſition inclined Ant. C. 63. 
him to follow. He was Catilina's friend, 8 
2 involved in debt, and greedy of rich- 2 or 
| A Conſul of this character was undoubtedly 5 IY 
an to be feared in a year of ſuch trouble plut. 
and danger. Cicero brought him over to Dio. 
the Commonwealth, not only by his obliging 
behaviour, but by a fine preſent he made 
him. Gaul and Macedonia had been allotted 
to them for the Provinces, which the were 
to govern after the expiration of their Con- 
ſulſnip. The lots had given Cicero Macedo- 
nia, of which Antonius was extremely deſi- 
rous, becauſe it opened to him a much finer 
field for war, and more favourable occaſions 
for inriching himſelf. Cicero conſented to re- 
ſign it to him, and to take Gaul in exchange: 
and he even afterwards determined to renounce 
the government of Gaul, and in order to that 
made an harangue to the People, which he 
reckons as the ſixth of his Conſular orations. 

A memorable; event of Cicero's Conſulſhip Triumph 
is the triumph of Lucullus, which had been 5 Lucul- 

prevented hitherto by the contrivances. of his plut 

enemies. (4) Cicero takes honour to himſelf ; qc. 

for having, whilſt Conſul, in a manner intro- 

duced the triumphant chariot of that illuſtrious 
perſonage into the city: and if he contribu- 

ted, as his expreſſions ſeem to imply, in cau- 

| ling Juſtice at length to be done to the merit 

and ſervices of Lucullus, he has reaſon to con- 

W himſelf — it. 


(a) Nos Conſoles intro--{ ram itt viri. 23. 
duximus 0 in urbem cur- } Lucul. u. 3. 
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A. R. 689. That general, as we have ſeen, had qui 
Ant. C. 63. ted the Eaſt embroiled with Pompey : * | 
arriving at the gates of Rome, he found all 
things prepared by his adverſary to mortify and 
diſtreſs him. A tribune, called C. Memmius, 
proſecuted M. Lucullus his brother, for crimes | 
pretended to be committed during his quæ- 
ſtorſnip in virtue of Sylla's orders. This af- 
fair was ſoon terminated to the advantage of 
the accuſed. But the ſame tribune after- 
wards undertook to ſtop the triumph of the 
conqueror of Mithridates and Tigranes, and 
he ſucceeded at leaſt, either by himſelf, or 
thoſe who ſeconded what he had begun, to re- 
tard it three years. At length merit, ſup- 
ported by the ſollicitations of the principal 
and moſt powerful citizens, overcame unwor- 
thy obſtacles, and a triumph was granted Lu- 

cullus. . 3 I | 
The pomp of this triumph was not re- 
markable from the multitnde of ſpoils and 
priſoners. The greateft part of the fruits of 
Lucullus's victories were in the hands of 
_ Pompey. In conſequence only a ſmall troop 
of horſemen, covered with iron arms, ten 
waggons armed with ſcythes, and ſixty of 
the friends and generals of Mithridates. The 
reſt of the ſhew had ſomething more magnifi- 
cent in it: an hundred and ten ſhips of war 
with their beaks of . braſs, one gold ſtatue of 
Mithridates fix feet high, and a ſhield adorn- 
ed with precious ſtones, twenty litters laden 
with ſilver plate, and thirty-two with vaſes of 
old, armour, and coin of the ſame metal: 
heſe litters were carried by men (a). Eight 
„„ | - mules 


(a) Plutarch dies not mention the number of theſe _ | 


* 


as r * 2 


mules carried beds of gold; and fifty- ſix ſilver A. R. 689. 
in ingots. An hundred and ſeven more were . 
laden with coined ſilver, which amounted to 
two * millions ſeven hundred thouſand drach- * 4bour 
mas. There were alſo written ſcrolls, on which /*9 fe 


were ſet down the ſums, with which Lucullus 3 
had ſupplied Pompey for the war with the pi- 
rates, and thoſe he had remitted at different 
times to the queſtors, who kept the publick _ 
trealure ; beſides | nine hundred and fifty Hout 


drachmas diſtributed to each ſoldier. 9 4d 


Lucullus gave a feaſt to the whole peo- phony 


ple, having cauſed tables and ſideboards to be je Gil. 
Prepared in the ſtreets; and above an hundred ings. 


thouſand (a) caſks of Greek wine to be diſtri- | 4boue _ 


Ve An 


buted in it. He adorned the publick places ety _ 
and buildings with a great number of ſtatues, fe 
of which the moſt famous were an Hercules in ver 
the fatal ſhirt, expreſſing the agonies of ap- Hi], 
proaching death; and a Coloſſus of Apollo 2 
thirty cubits high, and of an hundred 5 ta- 3 = 
lents in weight. All this appeared magnifi- Plin. 
cent. But a more eſtimable preſent, which he xv. 25. 


made to all Europe, was the cherry-tree, a Umm. 
Marc. 


plant unknown in that part of the globe till 1 22 
then, which Lucullus brought from the country, Luxury of 
about Ceraſontum in Pontus, where it grows Lucullus. 


- without cultivation. His houſery 
& and gar- 


The day of Lucullus's triumph was the Ja 221. 
glorious one of his life. The (5) reſt of it, ,,,,,,u, 

: . th | of 3 of 

1 his table. 


Dey muſt have been very (B) Eg: d Zy Ax kN AE 
ſmall, if eight mules carried gie, nabdrio apyains ͤ e- 
_ more than two of them. uod avayyorai Th Ev 
(a) The Latin word Cadus, wpara ,da & Sex 11> 
* ſignifies a caſh, that contained Mas; Td I" viepe mores 

above twelve gallons. g deimva, Y uworeNi a- 
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AR. 679. of which I am going to give an idea by an- 


Ant. G63 
It is no longer any thing but luxury, pomp,' 


ticipation, adds no luſtre to the beginning. i 


and fooliſh extravagances, in a word, puerile 


pleaſures, that ſucceeded great expioits, bat- 


tles, victories; the nobleſf proofs of wiſdom, 


conduct, and magnanimity. It is after Plu- 
tarch that I call puerile pleaſures, fuperb build- 
ings, gardens, delighttul baths, and eſpecially 


| paintings, and ſtatues, which he collected at 


thoſe curious trifles. 


Plin. 
ix. 54. 


* About 
five and 
twenty 
thouſand 
pounds. 


reat expences, diſſipating without any bounds - 
the riches he had acquired by arms, to procure 
His gardens muſt have 
been of aſtoniſhing magnificence, as long after 
in Plutarch's time, notwithſtanding the incon- 
ccivable growth of luxury, the gardens of Lu- 


cullus were judged the fineſt of all thoſe that 
belonged to the emperor s. 


The works which he a. upon the coaſts 
of the ſea of Campania, and in the neighbour- 


hood of Naples, are ſomething prodigious- 


and almoſt incredible of a private perſon. 
He hollowed grottos under hills, which there - 


by ſeemed in ſome meaſure to hang upon 


them: he made canals round his buildings for 
receiving the ſea water,” and keeping fiſh, and 
ſtocked them with ſo prodigious a quantity, 
that after his death to the amount of four 
millions of ſeſterces was ſold of it; and laſt- 
ly, he built pleaſure-houſes in the midſt of the 
fea _ This gave Tubero, others ſay Pom- 


Ii _ 
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The voluptuous life ak Lucullus very much 
deceived the hopes of the ſenate, and thoſe, 
who were zealous for the Ariſtocracy, who ex- 
pected to have found in him an head, that 
they might have ſet up againſt Pompey, to 
prevent the latter from engroſſing every thing. 
Lucullus had undoubtedly all that was neceſ- 
ſary for anſwering the expectation they had 
conceived of him. But whether he believed it 
impoſſible to ſupport the commonwealth, which 
was too much diſtempered to be ſuſceptible of 
remedy, or being ſatiated with glory he was 
for enjoying the ſweets of life, he conſoled 
himſelf with pleaſures for the little happy ſuc- 
ceſs, in which his battles and abenn had ter- ö 
minatec. 

He ſeems to have deſigned to imitate the 
ſoldier of his army, whoſe adventure (5) Ho- 
race ſo agreeably deſcribes. A ſoldier of 
Lucullus, ſays that amiable poet, after ha- 
« « ving ſcraped Wer. a n, ſum of; mo- 


(a) Xerxem togatum. oF 
(5)—— Luculli miles collecta viatica 1 | 
Zrumnis, laſſus dum noctu ſtertit, ad afſem . 
Perdiderat. Poſt hoc vehemens lupus, & ſibi & Doll Th 
Iratus pariter, jejunis dentibus acer, 
Præſidium regale loco dejecit, ut aiunt, 3; 
Summè munito, ad multarum divite rerum. _ 
Clarus ob id factum, donis ornatur honeſt, | 
Accipit & bis dena ſuper ſeſtertia nummim, 
Forte ſub hoc tempus caſtellum evertere Prztor 
Neſcio quod cupiens, hortari cœpit eundem 
Verbis quz timido quoque poſſent addere mentem : 
I, bone, quo virtus tua te vocat: i pede fauſto, 
Grandia laturus meritorum præmia. Quid ſtas! 
Poſt hz ille catus, quamtumvis ruſticus: ibit, 
Ibit eo quo vis, qui zonam perdidit inquit. 
Hor. Fpift. IL. 2. 


7G ney, 


239 


A.R.689.<« ney, with great care and pains, was rob- 
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Ant. C. 63. c bed of it whilſt he ſlept. From thence- 
„ forth he was like a famiſhed wolf, furious 


« both againſt. himſelf and the, enemy: and 
4 in the attack of a royal caſtle well forti- 


„ fied and very rich, he ated wonders, and 
4 contributed more than any one to taking 


of the place. His general gave him the 
« higheſt praiſes, and beſides ordered him a 
« gift of twenty ; thouſand ſeſterces. Some 
<« time after, a dangerous occaſion ariſing, Lu- 
« cullus caſt his eyes upon the ſame ſoldier, 
«©. whoſe bravery he had admired, and exhort- 
« ed him in terms, that might have inſpired 
t even a coward with courage. Go, brave fel- 
„ /ow, ſaid he to him, go, where your va- 
jour calls you. Go, and. acquire new glory. 
«© How ! Why this delay. Now this ſame ſol- 
4 dier was a cunning raſcal, though fomewhat 
« groſs and ruſftick ; and was deſirous to keep 
<« his twenty thouſand ſeſterces. Chooſe bet- 
<< ter, ſaid he to his general, and give that 
« commiſſion to ſomebody, who has leſt his purſe.” 
It might be ſuſpected, that Lucullus alſo had 
ſought only to acquire riches, and afterwards 
10.0 0 the pleaſures and gratifications they af- 
ord. ee | x 
Some have praiſed him for this, as an in- 
ſtance of prudence, that prevented the tragical 
cataſtrophes of the ambitious old age of Ma- 
rius, and many others, who were not ſo wiſe 


as to repoſe amidſt their laurels. But Pom- 


pey and Craſſus derided him extremely; af- 
firming, that pleaſures and luxury became ad- 
vanced years ftill leſs than the trouble and 
care of publick affairs. The truth is, that 
men are always to be blamed for whatever 

THE | paſſion 
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paſſion they abandon themſelves to; and that A. 
if the Epicutean life of Lucullus was very in- Ant.C.63. 


decent, the ambition of his cenſurers was ſenſe- 
leſs. #ttd frantick. | 7 


Lucullus carried luxury, to an incredible 


| exceſs, and gloried in it. He had a count 

hovſe near Fuſculum, finely ſituated for prof- 
becks, and well opened for receiving both 
ight and air, with very extenſive walks and 


viſtas. Pompey going thither to viſit him 


(for notwithſtanding their paſt differences, they 
kept up an outſide of decorum and polite- 
neſs with each other) obſerved only one fault 


in it, but a great one in his opinion. This 


was, that the houſe though very commodious 
for ſummer, was uninhabitable in winter. Lu- 


cullus replied laughing, do you think, that T 


have leſs fenſe than the (a) ſwallows, and don't 
Eno how to change my abode according to the 
ſeaſons. e e e 

A prætor (5), who was to give magnifi- 
cent games, defired him to lend him an hun- 


dred cloaks for dreſſing his people. How, 
ſaid Lucullus, ſhould J be able to Suppl you 
[ will or- 


with ſo great a number? Hover 
der my wardrobe to be ſearched, and ſend you 
tohat I have. Some few days after he wrote 
to the prætor, that he had five thouſand cloaks 


| (a) The Greek ſays Cranes and Storks, I have uſed the 


name of a bird of paſſage more known among us. ds 


(b )—— Chlamydes Lucullus, ot aiunt, 

Si poſſet centum ſcenæ eee rogatus, 

Qui poſſum tot? ait. Ta 
Mittam. Poſt paulo ſeribit fibi millia quinque 
E ſſe domi chlamydum: partem, vel tolleret omnes. 

Exilis domus eſt, ubi non & plura ſuperſunt, 8 
Et dominum fallunt, & proſunt furibus. 

: Oat . Hor. Epiſt. | 6. 


# 


men & quæram, & quot habebo 


at 


R. 689. 
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A. R. 689 at his ſervice. I is thus, ſays Horace in his 
Ant. C. 63. pleaſant way of moralizing, that one ſhould = 
ö be rich, That is a poor houſe, in which the ſu- 
perfluity does not eſcape the maſter's knowledge, 
and-make well for the thieves'about bim. 

The expence (a) of his table, ſays Plutarch, 
ſavoured of the pomp and inſolence of new 
riches. He not only conſulted magnificence 
in the decoration of it, beds of purple and 
ſideboards covered with heaps of plate, all 
glittering with precious ſtones: he was curious 
in his diſhes, exquiſite meats, the fineſt ra- 
gouts, the moſt exquiſite wines, with which he 
united muſick and dancing: an happy man 
in the ſenſe of thoſe, who do not know the 
more ſolid and refined pleaſures of the un- 
derſtanding |! oe i et or ons 
Pompey- was very remote from this taſte, 
and did himſelf honour by the averſion he 
expreſſed for it. His Phyſician, on the occaſi- 
on of his recovery from an illneſs, had ordered 
him a thruſh; and his ſervants having told 
him, that during ſummer, as it then was, 
there were none to be had, except at Lucul- 
lus's, who kept them to fatten. How, - replied 
he, with vivacity, F Lucullus were not @ 
glutton, could not Pompey live? and ordered 
ſome common thing to be given him, that 
was eaſy to be had. | 5 
Lucullus, as I have already ſaid, gloried 
in his intemperance and profuſions. Some 
Greeks coming to Rome, he regaled them 
magnificently during many days. At length 
thoſe honeſt people, who were plain men of 


(a) Newras]a d“ iv A 2 — CMXo78Wv dv 
AR Tt Seinva, Te nal” | Agvbiegts TouT® £avto. 


the 
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5 is provinces, - were aſhamed to ſee themſelves A. R. 689. 


ſo well treated, and deſired him to diſpenſe Ant. C. 63. 


| with their coming to eat with him, „ bein 
LE unwilling,” added they,” to be troubleſome, 
and to put him to ſuch expences.” Lucullus 


anſwered ſmiling, That. there were indeed ſome 


things amongſt all the reſt intended for them; but 


£088 much the greateſt part was for Lucullus. 


One day eating alone, a moderate ſupper was 50 


ſerved! up to him. He was angry, and chid his 
ſteward.” The latter excuſing himſelf with ſay- 
ing, that as no body was invited, he had be- 
lieved there would be no occaſion for a magni- 
ficent ſervice. What is that, reſumed he in a 
rage? Don't you know, that 1 to o day Lucullus Jo 
with Lucullus? 5 


Nothing was talked of in Rod. but the 


luxurious table of Lucullus. Cicero and Pom- 
pey were for informing themſelves in perſon 
of the truth. Accordingly having met him 
in the forum, they ſaid to him: We defire 
0 ſup with you; but we will have nothing but 
-obat we find. Lucullus oppoſed this at firſt, 
and prayed them to put off the viſit *till ano- 


ther day, that he might have time to prepare 


for their reception. They inſiſted, went home 


with him directly, and even kept him in 
ſight, that he might not give any orders to his 
ſervants. Only, with their permiſſion and 
in their preſence, he told his ſteward what 
room he would ſup in, which was the Apollo, 
and thereby illuded the vigilance of his gueſts. 
For every eating- room in his houſe had it's 
fixed expence; and in only telling his people 
in which he intended to ſup, he let them, 
know what the coſt was to be, and in what 
manner he would be ſerved. Now the ex- 
e Ea pence 
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A. R. 689. pence of an entertainment in the room Apgl- 
Ant. C. 53. Io was fifty thouſand drachmas, that is about 
twelye hundred and fifty pounds. This ſeems 
incredible : but I only copy my author. Ci- 
cero and Pompey were in conſequence ex- 
tremely ſurprized, both with the magnifi- 
cence of the ſervice, and the diſpatch in pre- 

Library of Pe bs oe r e e 
Iaculli,, It was in this manner Lucullus played with 
and the His riches, treating them, as (46) Plutargb ob- 
noble uſe ſerves, as the true ſpoils of Barbarians, which 
be made the rights of war admitted him to inſult. But 


of it. he deſerves praiſe for a more noble and better 


judged kind of expence. He was curious in 
books, and made a vaſt collection of them 3 
ſparing nothing to procure the fineſt copies. 
The uſe he made of his library was ſtill more 
laudable, than the care he took in forming it. 
The galleries, in which the books. were pla- 
ced, the gardens into which they opened, 
and the cabinets for ſtudy, were free to all the 
world: and the Greeks, who were at Rome, 
repaired thither from all quarters as to the re- 
ſidence of the Muſes, where they paſſed whole 
days in delight, and unbent themſelves with 
letters from the noiſe and importupity of 
their other affairs. Lucullus frequently came 
to walk with them in his gardens, and to con- 
verſe upon ſome point of literature; for he 
had abundance of acquired knowledge, as 
we have ſaid elſewhere; and he alſo employ- 
ed his credit for thoſe, who were charged with 
the intereſts of their little republicks : ſo that 
his houſe was a kind of common afylum, and 


(a) E Dc d per ty ucpr Ai, wee 35 ros c 
u,, £xpuro 79 @AYTGs | AGT® % Bapedrw. 
| Prytaneum 
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Pleaſure and letters did not ſo entirely en- 
groſs the laſt years of Lucullus, as to prevent 
him from having ſome ſhare in the publick 
affairs ; but this was but indolently at by 
intervals. I ſhall not omit an occaſion to 
give a place to what it remains for me to ſay of 
him. 


I return to the conſolſhip of Cicero and Z;-44 5 
Catilina 8 conſpi ITACY ; 3 but Arſt I think. it Ne- ts 0K 


_ ceſlary to ſpeak here of the birth of Auguſtus, 


which happened on the 22d of September of 5 799% 


this ſame year. Abundance of fables have 
been vented on this ſubject, and Jycophant 
authors have not failed to embelliſh with 
ediftions the birth of the Maſter of the 
Vorld. They ſay, that Cn. Octavius, his 
father, coming late to the ſenate, and having 
excuſed himſelf on his wife's being in la- 
_ Nigidius Figulus cried out, Naur wife 
bas juſt now given us a Maſter. Nigidius was 
a ſenator of great learning, and had made ju- 
dicial aſtrology his particular ſtudy. There. 
is reaſon to believe, that what our ſacred ora- 
cles foretold conceming the coming of the 
Mieſſiah, has alſo been applied to the birth 
of Auguſtus. The times were near each o- 
ther: and the rumour of choſe divine pro- 
phecies had ſpread amongſt the Pagans. Traces 


of them were found in the Sibyl's book : Virgil. 
and at chat time it was a general opinion, Ecd. IV. 


according to Suetonius, that nature was in 
labour, and was preparing to bring forth 

the King of the Univerſe. But nothing is 
more abſurd than what the ſame Suetonius 


tells us, after a freedman of Auguſtus called 
| Julius 


9 


r 
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A. R. 689. Julius Marathus. This Marathus had wrote, 
ut. C. 63. that the ſenate, terrified by the predictions Yhich 
ſpread, had (paſſed a decree to prohibit the 
bringing up of any children, who ſhould be 
born that year; and that this decree had been 
ſuppreſſed by thoſe whoſe wives were with 
child. It would be having too much regard to 
__ ſuch an idle ſtory, only to refute it. 
; Dor is any more ſtreſs to be laid on a pre- 
tended dream of Catulus, who, as it is ſaid, 
C after having dedicated the capitol; ſaw two 
nights ſucceſſively a young child receiving par- 
ticular marks of favour from Jupiter, and de- 
ſtined by that god to be the guardian and de- 
fender of the commonwealth. Catulus did 
not know that child. But it is added, that 
the next day after his ſecond dream, having 
met young Octavius, he knew him to be the 
ſame he had ſeen in the arms of Jupiter. This 
fable is ſo ill invented, that it is dated at the 
ſame time with the conſecration of the capitol, 
5 puny is ſeven years prior to the birth of Au- 
— ard the time he was born, the intrigues of 
reani- oak "(oy : : 
mates bis Catilina were carried to their utmoſt height, 
party. and had ſpread the alarm throughout the 
Cic.in whole city. After he had failed of the con- 
_ | ſulſhip, there was no kind of ſprings, that 
Plut in he did not ſet a-going, nor any efforts which 
Cic. & he did not make himſelf, to reinſtate his par- 
Craſſo & ty after ſo rude a blow; and he ſucceeded in 
Dl. & jt, He ſtrengthened himſelf more than ever, 
SN made proviſion of arms in different parts of 
xxxvii, Italy, raiſed all the money he poſſibly could 
Appian. on his own credit, and that of his friends, and 
Civ. L. II. ſent thoſe ſums to * Feſulæ in Etruria to be 


Hieſeli in Tuſcany. | Toe 


” depo- 


 ToLlLivs; AnToNnivs; Conſuls. 3 bo: 
er in the hands of one Mallius, FEY A. R686. 
had formerly ſerved. with diſtinction under Syl- Ant. C. 63. 
la, and afterwards having contracted an union 
with Catilina from the ties of guilt and miſ- 
fortune, was the firſt who took arms openly. 
Catilina alſo attached ſeveral new adherents to Several 
him, and made even a conſiderable number of women of | 
women of quality engage in his plot, who for Dy oy 
| debauchery and impudence gave place in no-/,, cen. 
thing to the vileſt of mankind. - His delign/piracy. 
was to uſe them for making the ſlaves riſe, 
for ſetting fire to the city, and for bringing 
over their e or for ridding: himſelf of 
them. 7 
Salluſt names only one of them; and 1 8 
lieve, it is e in vain and impoſſible to of Sem-. 
gueſs at the reſt. ' But he paints her whom he pronia. 
mentions with ſo maſterly an hand, that 1 
can neither hope nof think of equalling him. 
Sempronia, that was the name of this woman, 
had birth, beauty, and had ſhe been capable 
of prudence in her conduct, was happy in 
| her | huſband and children. Verſed in the 
Greek and Roman Letters, as: well: as- in thoſe 
dangerous arts which are proper to adorn 
vice, (a) ſhe ſang, ſhe: danced, fays the Hi- 
| ſtorian, with more taſte and elegance than 
ſuited a woman of honour. She wanted none 
of the little arts that allure the vicious; and 
there was nothing at all times that ſhe re- 
garded leſs than the rules of virtue. It 
were hard to determine, whether ſhe was 
more prodigal of her money or of her re- 
putation. She was not one of thoſe timo- 
rous baſhful women, h even in vice re- - 


(a) Plallere, fattare clegan ds quam 3 el probæ. | 


Vol. XI. . 8 | tain 


05 


. Ti e 
A. R. 689. tain at leaſt ſome outſide of deeancy: ber. 


Ant. C. 53. 3* front never knew a bluſh, and vice in her 


wore it's natural dreſs of barefaced impu- 
dence. Debauchery had led her on to the 
moſt atrocious actions. To betray her ſworn 
faith, to forſwear herſelf for denying a de- 
| polite or a debt, to be an accomplice in mur- 
ders, theſe were all but {port to her. With 
this blackneſs of foul were pI united the 
charms of wit; ſhe made verſes, could zeſt 
and rally agreeably, ſhone amazingly in 
- converſation, and could aſſume either the 
ſtyle of modeſty or aſſurance, according to 
the taſte of thoſe ſhe was deſirous to pleaſe : 
there was much gaiety, many graces in her 
manner and diſcourſe ; qualities, which fre- 
quently paſs for virtues, and, as we ſee in 


this example, agree but too well with guilt and 
_ wickedneſs. 


Catilina Catilina was always ſenſible that he ſtood in 


flands a- need of the Conſulſhip for the execution of 


_ gainforthe his ſchemes. He reſolved therefore to ſtand 


Conſut 
21 as for it again, relying as much as ever upon 


petite, the Conſul Antonius, and convinced that x 
Cic. pro he ſucceeded in being nominated, he ſhould 


Mur. again find a friend in him ready to do him 


ſervice. He had three competitors, D. Ju- 
nius Silanus, L. Licinius Murena, and Serv. 
Sulpicius Rufus. It appears, that Silanus was 
immediately elected without difficulty: ſo that 
one of the Conſulſhips remained in diſpute 
between three pretenders. 
_ . Sulpicius was a man of worth, of a Patri- 
cian family, and the greateſt Lawyer, that 


Pompon. Rome had ever produced. The occaſion that 


de Orig. determined him to embrace the ſtudy of the 


Juris. Law, merits a place here. He pleaded with 


great 
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great reputation, without having any know- A. R.689. 
ledge of Law, as was not uncommon with the Ant. C. 63. 
Roman Advocates. In conſequence he went to 
conſult Q. Mucius Scævola upon an affair of 
one of his friends that perplexed him. Scævola 
lained to him the point of Law, in which the 
deut conliſted, but Sulpicius could com- . | 
prehend nothing of it. Scævola repeated his - 
information, and was no better underſtood than | | 1} 
before. He prey, can ſeverely reprimanded 
Sulpicius, and told (a) that it was a ſhame 
for a Patrician, a perſon of a great family, 
and a pleading -Advocate, to be ignorant of the 
Law, of which he had occaſion every inſtant. 
Sulpicius ſtung with that reproach, devoted = 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the Law with ſo much i 
ardour and ſucceſs, that he excelled all who had | 
preceded him. From henceforth that Science 
wholly engroſſed him: He almoſt entirely re- 
' nounced the exercife of Eloquence, and plead- 
ed very little; chooſing rather ſays (4) Cicero, 
to be the firſt in an art, that held the fecond 
= 23 than to be the ſecond in that, to hien 
the firſt belonged. | 
Such was Sulpicius, undoubtedly highly 
| worthy of the Conſulſhip : But Cicero ſays, 
that in ſtanding for. that ſupreme dignity, he 
acted in ſuch a manner as to give Catilina 
great hopes, and ſhewed himſelf rather a ſevere 
and couragiqus Senator, than a dextrous and 
' prudent Candidate. Cabal and corrupt can- 
voaſſing were an almoſt received cuſtom in the 
election of the Magiſtrates. Sulpicius, who 


Ca) Turpe eſſe patricio, {(5)Videtur mihi in ſecunda 
& nobili, & cauſas oranti, arte Primus eſſe, maluiſſe, 
jus, in quo verſaretur, ig- quam in prima fecundus. Cic. 
| Norare. | in Bruto, . 131. 
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A R. 689. knew no methods but thoſe of honour, ſollici- 
Ant. C. 63. ted a new Law againſt that abuſe; and it was 
on his inſtances, that Cicero was directed by 
the Senate to draw up a law, which roſe up- 
on thoſe already ſubſiſting, and condemned 
ſuch as were guilty of corrupt convaſſing to (a) 
baniſhment. Sulpicius, armed with this Law, 
threatened to accuſe his competitors, made en- 
quiries into their conduct, collected proofs and 
witneſſes, always appearing ſad and diſpleaſed, 
and ſeeming to declare that he expected to loſe 
e,, Here „ 
Catilina on the contrary carried his head 
erect, wore an air of aſſurance, was ſurround- 
ed with a train of gaudy youths, and guarded 
by a multitude of audacious perſons. The 
ſupport of a great number of military men, and 
the promiſes of the Conſul Antonius, gave 
him new courage. A kind of army of Sylla's 
ſoldiers ſurrounded him, who having been ſet- 
* Arezzo fled as colonies at * Arretium and Feſulæ, 
ſought a new occaſion of enriching themſelves 
by the misfortune of their fellow-citizens (#). 
His diſcourſes were full of arrogance, - bold- 
neſs and fury were painted in his aſpe&t: It 
- might had been ſaid, that the Counſulſhip could 
not eſcape him, and that it was already in his 
poſſeſſion. | ef at 
| Murena, whom he affected to deſpiſe, was 
however no contemptible competitor. He was 
well born, though a Plebeian. His father, 
grand-father, and great-grand-father had been 
Prætors. His father had even triumphed, and 


(a) Dio limits this ba- ſermo arrogantiz : fic ut ei 
niſbment to ten years. jam exploratus & domi con- 
e Vultus erat ipſius ple- ditus Conſolatus videretur. 
nus furozis, oculi ſceleris, (ic. pro Mur. * 

e ?? would 
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. would certainly have attained the Conſulſhip, 4. R. 589. 
if not prevented by a too early death. Murena Ant. C. 63. 


himſelf had been Lieutenant · General under Lu- 
cullus, and the triumph of the latter had very 
lately aſſembled his ſoldiers at Rome, the moſt 
fortunately in the world to favour the election 


of one of their principal officers. Add to this, 


that it is highly probable, Murena did not 


ſpare money for purchaſing ſuffrages. He had 


given feaſts to the People, and endeavoured by 
all kinds of methods to conciliate the favour of 
the citizens. And laſtly, he was at bottom 


a man of honour, and a friend to the publick 


eace and tranquillity; which determined the 


wiſhes of all good men for his ſucceſs, whom 


1 hopes of Catilina extremely alarmed. 


But that vile wretch had no greater obſtacles Cicero de. 1 ; 
to overcome, than thoſe which Cicero laid in % 40 
his way. The vigilant Conſul watched all his fore 


motions. From the beginning of his Conſul- 
ſhip, he had gained Curius, one of the heads 
of the conſpiracy, by the means of Fulvia; and 
by making him great promiſes, had engaged 


him to give him an account of all that Catilina 


ſaid and did. It was no doubt by this channel, 
that Cicero was informed of a new aſſembly, 
Which Catilina had held in his houſe, - of his 

principal adherents, and in which he had ſaid, 


& (a) that no body could be a faithful and con- 5 


« ſtant defender of the unfortunate, except 


7 a TH Milerorim fidelem perare Velen (peftarent 
defenforem (neminem) in: quid ipſe deberet, quid poſ- 
veniri poſſe, niſi eum qui ſideret, quid auderet: mi- 
'ipſe miſer eſſet: integrorum nimè timidum & valdè ca- 
& fortunatorum promiſſis ſau- lamitoſum eſſe oportere eum 
cios & miſeros credere non qui eſſet futurus dux & ſig- 
oportere : quare qui con- nifer calamitoſorum. Cc. 


ſumpta replere, erepta recu- 


zZ;j 


- 
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A R. 689 44 himſelf were unfortunate; that men whoſe 
Ant. C. 63. « affairs were in a bad condition, ought not to 
„ truſt in the promiſes of thoſe, who enjoyed 
« aſſured affluence; that conſequently all thoſe; 

« who deſired to regain what they had ſpent, 

£ and recover what had been taken from them, 

e had only to caſt their eyes on him, and to 

* conſider what he poſſeſſed, how many debts 

& he owed, and what he was capable of dar- 

ing; that the Leader and Standard- bearer 

6“ of the wretched ought to be extremely mi- 

« ſerable, and void of all fear, himſelf.“ 

Hs The rumour of ſuch violent and dangerous 
\ freaks to diſcourſes ſpread in the city, and it is to be be- 
Lin the lieved, that this was an effect of Cicero's in- 
Full Sr- fluence. - He immediately cauſed a decree of 
y 3 the Senate to be paſſed for putting off the Aſſtm- 
to take off bly of the People, which was to be held the next 

b the mack. day, and in which the next election was to be com- 
pleated. Inſtead of an aſſembly of the People, there 

was one of the Senate, to which Catilina having 
repaired, Cicero addreſſed himſelf to him, and 

bid him clear himſelf in reſpect to the facts I 

have juſt related. Catilina was not in the leaſt 
diſconcerted. Audacious to exceſs, but aſſum- 

ing an air of modeſty : hat then is my crime, 

ſays he? There (a) are two bodies in the Com- 
 monwealth, the one weak with an Head no leſs 

weak : ( he meant the Senate, of which the 
Conſul was the Head) the other ſtrong and 
powerful, but without an Head. (This was the 
People.) This latter body, added he, bas de- 


'a) Duo corpora eſſe Rei- quum ita de ſe meritum 
publicæ, unum debile in- eſſet, caput, ſe vivo, non 
firmo capite, alterum fir- defuturum. Cic. 
mum ſine Site. . | 


n 
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4 too. well of. me to be ſuffered: to want an l. R. 689. 

55 hogs when it ſtands in need of one, whilſt IAnt. C. 63. 
tive. © Cicero ſays with reaſon, that by- this 

anſwer Catilina did not purge,” but unmaſk and 

avow himſelf, as he declared himſelf the chief 

of the party againſt. the Senate and Conſul. 

He had explained himſelf ſtill more openly 

ſome days before, in ſpeaking to Cato, who 
threatened to accuſe him (a). If a fire be kind- 

led to deftroy my houſe and | fortunes,” T fball ex- 

tinguiſh it not with water, but by demoliſping 

and ruins. This, was faying plainly, that he 
ſhould not confine himſelf to the common me- 

thods for defending: himſelf againft the accu- 

ſation; and that if he muſt periſh, at | leaſt 

he would not periſh alone. EL 

It is wes argu that after ſuch 3 
Catilne could reſide undifturbed at Rome, and 
continue to ſtand for the ſupreme magiſtracy. 

But at that time the Laws had ſo little force, 
and the party of this horrid: wretch was ſo 
formidable, that the Senate choſe rather to 
ſuffer his audaciouſneſs, than to take vigorous 5 
en for checking it. 

Qatilina went further: He carried armed Catiling 
Conſul « even in the ble: kt prefided. 21 ane 
Cicero, who was apprized of his deſign, uſed © in the field 
precautions againſt it. He made a numerous / Ar. 
train of his friends and clients attend him; He fail. 
he even wore under his conſular robes a large of the Con- 
cuiraſs, which he took care to ſhew, that the ib. 
good citizens might know the danger the per- 
ſon of their Conſul was in, and their zeal be 
the more animated * that new motive. All 


(a ) Si quod eſſet in 182 tum, id % non aqui, ſd 
forrunas incendium excita- raina reſlincturum. 


0 Fo the 
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AR 689. the efforts of Catilina were in conſequence 
Ant. C. 63. fruſtrated. He could neither effect deſtroying 
Cicero, nor to be elected e ge and Morena 
was preferred. 
He deter- Catilina in deſpair eps to puſn thinks to 
mines to the laſt extremities, and to make. war openly, 
nale open as his ſecret intrigues could not ſucceed. He 
i, diſpatched (4) Mallius to Feſulæ, one Septi- 
minus into Picenum and one C. Julius into 
Apulia, with orders to aſſemble the malecon- 
tents every where, and to make them take 
arms. As for himſelf, he continued ftill- at 
Rome, concerting ambuſcades for the Conſul, | 
making the neceſſary preparations for ſetting 
that city on fire in ſeveral parts, and ſecuring 
the moſt important poſts in it. He had ſuf- 
ficient ſtrength of body and mind for all this; 
night and day he was in action; no fatigue nor 
watching were too much for him. 
1 Cicero received advice of what paſſed Sl a 
png means not a little extraordinary. In the mid- ' 
Cicero by dle of the night, Craſſus, M. Marcellus, and 
| C-ofſu. Metellus Scipio, came to his gate, and having 
Plut. _ cauſed him to be called up, put into his hand a 
ane packet of letters, that had been brought to 
him after ſupper by a man unknown. Amongſt 
thoſe letters there was one for Craſſus himſelf, 
but without a name; the reſt were directed to 
different perſons. Craſſus having opened his, 
and ſeeing, that he was adviſed to quit Rome, 
becauſe Catilina was ſoon to make a great —_ 


(4) 1 have ſpoken before of Catilina in fanding for the 
Mallius, as being already at Conſulſbip: Or elſe what is 
Feſalæ. In that I followed. related of him before may be 
| Salluſt, as I do here. Per- underfiood, as ſaid by way wY | 
haps Mallius bad come to anticipation, | 
Rome in the interval to aft 


ter 


1 
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ter in it; ſtruck with horror and dread, and A. R. 689. 
being deſirous to obviate the ſuſpicions, which Ant. C. 63. 
his long union with the Chief of the conſpiracy 
might occaſion, he went immediately to carry 
all thoſe letters to the Conſul. Cicero aſſem- 
bled the Senate, delivered each the letter direct- 
ed to him, cauſed them all to be read; and 
they were found to contain advices to the ſame - 
effect as the letter directed to Craſſus. 

The danger was thought extreme: And it Decree to 
appears, that it was in this (a) aſſembly, which charge the 


7 


was held the 21ſt of October; that recourſe OY £0; 
was at laſt had to that form of Decree, by , ,3.* 
which the Senate. gave the Conſuls unlimited Commen- 
power: It was in ſubſtance, that the Conſuls 01 
<« ſhould provide for the publick ſecurity, ſo re- 
« that the Commonwealth ſhould receive no . = 
* prejudice. In conſequence: of this decree 8 lluſt. : 
troops were aſſembled, and thoſe» already af- 
ſembled and on foot were employed. Q. Ma- 

rius Rex, who had commanded in Cilicia, Se- 

fore Pompey was ſent againſt Mithridates, and 

Q. Metellus Creticus, had long been at the gates 

of Rome without being able to obtain triumphs. 

As they had not yet entered the city, they had 
retained the authority of Proconſuls, and their 

troops were mot yet diſbanded. Thoſe two ' 
Proconſuls received orders to march, the one 
towards Feſulæ and the other towards Apulia. 

Qi. Pompeius Rufus, and Q. Metellus — 
were each commiſſioned to form an army, and 

to move the firſt towards Capua, where advice 

came, that the ſlaves were concerting inſur- 
rections, and the other into Picenum. At the 


6a) 1 depart here a lit- authority, that of care in 
le from the order of time bis firſt againſt Catiline. 
in Salluft ; but with g t e 


ſame 
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AR. 689. ſame time rewards were offered to any perſons 
Ant. C. 63. whatſoever, who ſhould give information con- 
cerning the deſigns that were carrying on a- 
gainſt the Commonwealth, though themſelves 
were accomplices ; namely liberty, and an * 
hundred thouſand feſterces to a ſlaue; ; and im- 
punity and F two hundred thoufand ſeſterces 
to a Freeman. And laſtly, a guard was kept 
in Rome, as in a place of war, and the ſubal- 
tern Magiſtrates were ed to command 

it. 

All theſe (a ) preparations, all theſe extraor- : 
dinary precautions entirely changed the face of 
the city, and ſpread conſternation every where, 
inſtead of the licentiouſneſs and diſſolute gaie- 
ty, that reigned there before. People went to 
and fro with concern and trouble. No place 
| ſeemed ſufficiently ſafe ; nor was there any man, 

; that another thought he could truſt, There was 
| no war on foot, and yet they were not in peace. 
Fear ſtill augmented the danger. The women 
eſpecially, who in ſo powerful a eity were ig- 
norant of the calamities of war, abandoned 
themſelves to groans and tears, lifted up their 
hands to Heaven, and declared the fate of their 
young children. Attentive to inform them- 
ſelves of all things, every word, every ru - 
mour, made them tremble. They were no 


* About 
625 J. 

I About 
1250 J. 


Trouble 


and con- 
flernation 
at Rome. 


ſao quiſque metu pericula 


(a ) Quibus rebus permota 
civitas, atque immutata facies 
_ urbis erat. 
titia atque laſcivia, quæ diu- 
turna quies pepererat, re- 
pentè omnis triſtitia invaſit. 
Feſtinare, trepidare ; neque 


Joco, neque homini cuiquam - 


fatis credere; neque bellum 


_  gerere, neque pacem habere ; 


Ex ſummã lz- 


ark Ad hoc, . 
uibus pro magnitudine rei- 
publier bell timor inſolitus 
inceſſerat, afflictare ſeſe, ma- 
nus ſupplices ad ccelum ten- 
dere; miſereri parvos libe- 
ros, cogitare, omnia pavere: 
ſuperbia atque deliciis omiſſis 
fibi patriæque diffidere. 
longer 
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longer intent upon pomp and voluptuouſneſs, A. R. 689. 
their uſual occupations, the danger in common Ant C. 63. 
to them with their —_— cngralied; them | 
entirely. | 

The danger increaſed every 1 0 Mal- Mallius 
lius having drawn conſiderable. forces together /akesarms. 
in Etruria, openly took arms the twenty- /i 
ſeventh of October; and Catilina, enraged. eee 
ſee that hitherto he had ſucceeded in nothing have be 
in the city, on the ſixth of November in the Con/ul af 
night called an aſſembly of his principal par-/a/inated 
tiſans at the houſe of M. Porcius Læca. There, 5 wy 
after having reproached them ſharply with their ; 
cowardice, to which he aſcribed the bad ſucceſs 
of all his enterprizes, he gave them an account 
of the preſent ſtate: of things, and diſtributed 
their employments and poſts , amongſt them, 
both within and without the city. He added, 
that he was deſirous to ſet out immediately, to 
put himſelf at the head of the army, which 
was formed in Etruria ; but that it was neceſ- 
ſary firſt to rid himſelf of Cicero, WhO hurt 
him ſtrangely. Moſt of the conſpirators were 
terrified at the propoſal. Two Roman Knights, 
one of whom was called C. Cornelius, fhewed 
more reſolution than the reſt, and offered to go 
at day - break under pretence of ſaluting the 

Conſul, and to affaſiinate him in his bed! Cu- 
rius, ſeeing the danger that threatened Cicero's 
life, immediately, apprized Fulvia of it. In 
conſequence, when the two Knights came to 
enter his houſe, the doors were ſhut againſt 
them, and Cicero eſcaped this danger alſa. 

The ſame day he held an aſſembly of the He comes 
| Senate, in which Catilina had the impudence e 4% Se. 
to appear, though the publick rumours ſuffici- (4, in 


ently - e him, that his defigns were dif- Catil. 1. 
covered, 
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A. R. 689. covered, and though he was accuſed actually by 
Ant. C. 63. L. Paulus, as guilty of practices contrary to 

the tranquillity and ſafety of the city and State. 

A criminal conſcience uſually diſcovers itſelf 
in ſome manner or another. Catilina ſeemed to 
have given an opening againſt himſelf in re- 
ſpect to this accuſation, by offering to remain 

in a ſtrange houſe, and in the cuſtody of ſome 
known citizen, to remove, as he ſaid, all ſuſ- 
picion (a). Was it not denouncing chains and 
impriſonment to himſelf, as Cicero reproaches 
him, to acknowledge that it was neceſſary for 
him to be in cuſtody? But beſides, this offer on- 
ly ſerved to make him ſenſible, to what degree 
he was feared and deteſted. M. Lepidus, in 
whoſe houſe he at firſt propoſed to go and 

lodge, - refuſed him. Cicero did the ſame; 
declaring, that he could never conſent to live 
under the ſame roof with a perſon, from whom 
he did not think himſelf ſecure within the com- 
paſs of the ſame city. The Prætor Metellus 
Cæſar likewiſe rejected him: So that he was 

| obliged to have recourſe to one M. Marcellus, 
a man almoſt as much ſuſpected as himſelf, 
and one of his ancient friends. 

He however reſumed his equally diſſembling 
| aäaälä2⸗zund audacious character for coming to the 
- Senate, as if the queſtion was only concerning 
idle rumours and falſe ſuſpicions, that he was 
capable of diſpelling by appearing with an 
air of confidence. But he found that his difſ- 
ſimulation impoſed upon no body, and he 
received in entering a new teſtimony of the 


(a) Quam longe videtur & jam dignum cuſtodia jodi- 
carcere atque A vinculis a- caverit! Cic, in Catil. I. 


. publick 


beſſe debere, qui ſe ipſum 19. 


4 
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publick hatred and deteſtation; 
aà number of Senators, many of whom were his Ant. C.63. 
relations and friends, not one ſaluted him; 
and when he had taken his place, all that were 


near him, and who were the principal and 
moſt illuſtrious of that Order, removed, and 
left all the fide where he was vacant. 


Nor was this all. 


Cicero attacked him in Cicero a4. 
a vehement Speech, which is come down to dreſs a 
us, and of which every body knows the abrupt 4/cour/e 


and warm exordium, that fear and indignation „, 
extorted from the Conſul (a). How far then, pe 


Catilina, will you carry the abuſe of our pa- dae 
tience ? How long will your phrenzy deride us; ” Catil 


and what end will your boundleſs audaciouſneſs l 
| bave? Will nothing move you, nothing ſhake 
you ? Neither the unuſual precaution of poſting 
a body of troops by night upon mount Palatine; 
the guards kept throughout the city; the general 
conſternation ; the concurrence. of all good men 
againſt you ; this Prong fortified place for holding 
the Senate; nor the aſpect and looks of all who 
| hear me, and behold you with horror? Do you 

not perceive, that Jour af us are diſcovered ? 


a) Quouſque tandem a- 
| butere, Catilina, 


ad finem ſeſe effrenata jacta- 
bit audacia? Nihilne te 
nocturnum præſidium pala- 


ti, nihil urbis vigiliæ, nihil 


timor populi, nihil concur- 
ſus bonorum omnium, nihil 
hie munitiſſimus habendi 
Senatũs locus, nihil horum 
ora vultuſque moverunt ? 
Patere tua conſilia non ſen- 
tis? Conſtrictam jam om- 
nium horum conſcientia te- 


patientia | 
noftra? quamdiu etiam furor 
iſte tuus nos eludet ? quem 


Senatum venit : 


l e ute tuam non 
vides ? quid proxima, quid 


ſuperiore nocte egeris, ubi 


fueris, quos convocaveris, 
quid conſilii ceperis, quem 
noſtrim ignorare arbitratis ? 


O tempora ! © mores l Se- 
natus hc intelligit, -Conſul 


videt. Hic tamen vivit. 
Vivit! imo vero etiam in 
notat & de- 
fignat oculis ad cædem u- 
numquemque noſtiim. Nos 


autem, viri fortes, ſati ſacere 
Reipublice videmur, ſi iſtius 


furorem ac tela vitemus. 


„ that 


for of ſo great A R. 689. 
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A. R. 689 that your conſpiracy, which is now known to 
Ant. Cg. ewery one here, is ſhackled, and in fetters? © 

Which of us, do you think, does not know, as 
as where you was, with whom you held council, 
and what reſolution you took ? O Times O Man- 
ners] The Senate is informed of all theſe things, 

| the Conſul fees them; and yet this man tives | 
What do I ſay, Lives! Ay] and comes into the 
Senate, is admitted to the publick Council; and 
marks and deftines with. his eyes ſuch of us, as 
he intends for the flaughter. Whilſt we, valiant 
men, good citizens; think we diſcharge our duty 
to the Commonwealth, provided ve eſcape the 
phrenzy and daggers of this butcher. 
Cicero ſupports this ſtyle throughout the 
whole ſequel of the Speech. He proves, that 
C. Gracchus, Saturninus, and all the bad ci- 
tizens, againſt whom the Commonwealth uſed 
violence, did not deſerve death ſo much as 
Catilina. He reproaches himſelf and the Se- 
nate with the indolence of their conduct in 
reſpect to an enemy of his country. He re- 
peats to him the particulars of great part of 
his meaſures, and eſpecially of what had pal- 
Ee ſed the night before at the houſe of Porcius 
Læca: And as he ſaw ſome perſons in the 
Senate, who had been preſent at that nocturnal 
aſſembly, he cried out (a); O ye immortal 


(a) O Dii immortales ! 
ubinam gentium ſamus ? 
quam Rempublicam habe- 
mus? in qua urbe vivimus? 
Hic, hic ſunt in noſtro nu- 
metro, Patres Conſcripti, in 
hoc Orbis terræ ſanctiſſimo 
graviſſimoque confilio, qui 


de meo noſtrfinique omnium 


nero. aum. 9. 


interitu, qui de hujus urbis, 
atque adeo Orbis terrarum 
exitio cogitant. Hoſce ego 


video Conſul, & de Repub- 


lica ſententiam rogo; & 
quos ferro trucidari oporte- 
bat, eos nondum voce vul- 


Gods, 


D coo 0 


Gods, in what part of the world are u What AR. 15M 
State, what Commonwealth is this? In what Ant. C. 63 


city do 'we live? Here, Fathers, in this uery 
place, in the midſt of ourſelves, in this the maſt. 
auguſt and venerable Aſſembly of the whole Earth, 
are men who are now actually meditating, and 
making preparations for, my death, for the deaths 
of us ol for the deſtruction of this City, and con- 
ſequently of the Univerſe in general. I fee them, 
1 who am Conſul; I aſk them to give their opi- 
nions in their turn upon the publick affairs: And 
thoſe who ougbt to be immediately executed, I 
muſt not ſo much as offend with words. © | 
He afterwards takes advantage of the de- 
claration made by Catilina at Porcius Læca's, 
and the defire he had expreſſed of quitting 


Rome immediately, and from thence exhorts 


bim to put that deſign in execution. He preſ- 
ſes him to remove from the city, and even 
commands him to do ſo: But he does not go 
ſo far as to give him an order to that effect in 
form, and does not make the Senate delibe- 
rate upon it. This reſerve, which may ſeem 
timidity, was prudence. Cicero obſerves in 
this Speech, that there were ſome Senators, 
| who either did not, or would not, ſee the 
danger, with which the Commonwealth was 
threatened ; who had increaſed Catilina's hopes 
by the indolent manner, in which they had 
given their opinions concerning him, and 
ſtrengthened the growing conſpiracy, by af- 
fecting not to believe it. Thoſe Senators, who 
were not perſons of the leaſt credit, drew 
others into their opinion: So that, if the Con- 
ſul had acted immediately with all the ſeverity, 
that the greatneſs of the crime and danger re- 
quired, he might not only have been — 
| nl 
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Catilina 


anſwer. 
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of cruelty and tyranny. by the bad citizens, 
but even by well inclined perſons, for want of 


being better informed. Whereas, if Catilina 
quitted Rome, and went to put himſelf at 


the head of Mallius's army, he then took off 


the maſk, his crime was fully diſcovered, and 
no body could any longer take upon them to 
defend him. Theſe reflections were ſolid: 
and Cicero's baniſnment will be too evident a 

oof of the danger he would have incurred, 
had he been too precipitate in this affair. 

The Conſul's ſpeech ſhould, one would 
think, have thunderſtruck Catilina. But no- 


thing could diſconcert his audacity. He aſ- 


ſumed a modeſt tone and the air of a ſuppli- 
ant, and deſired the Senators not to be too 
haſty in believing him criminal. He repre- 
ſented, „that he was deſcended from an 
„ houſe, and from his youth had obſerved a 


C conduct, that muſt neceſſarily have raiſed 


* him to the higheſt fortunes, - without his 
* having need to have recourſe. to crimes for 


ce the attainment of them. That in conſe- 
« quence they could not think, a Patrician 


„ hike him, in whoſe favour both his own ſer- 


“ vices, and thoſe of his anceſtors, ſpoke, 
* ſhould conceive thoughts of ſubverting the 


«© Commonwealth; whilſt it - ſhould have for 


e it's Preſerver a Cicero, a man of nothing, 


and ſcarce a citizen of Rome.” He added 


other injurious terms in reſpect to the Con- 


ſul. But the whole Senate roſe up againſt 
him, and treating him as an enemy of the 


State and a parricide, they forced him to quit 


the Aſſembly in fury. _ | 


| After 


the ſame night with three ad ans armed 


; : a” | =, 
3 « 
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Kfer this open proceeding he had no lon- A R. 689. 


ger any meaſure to obſerve. He departed Ant. C. 63. 
He guits 


7 Rome. 


after having given orders to Cethegus, Len- 


tulus Sura, and the other chiefs of the enter-,... - 
prize, to compleat what he had been obliged 
to leave imperfect, that is, to aſſaſſinate the 


Conſul, and ſet fire to the city; promiſing 
them that he would ſoon be at the: gates of 


Rome with a great army. However to ren- 


der the Conſul odious, it was given out, that 
he had baniſhed Catilina on his private autho- 
rity; and that the latter, not to interrupt the 
tranquillity of the city. and his fellow- citizens, 


had choſen to retire, to Maſſy lia (Marſeilles)... 


It was impoſſible for this diſcourſe not to Cicers's 


| Oration to 
give Cicero, diſquiet, but it diminiſhed no- E 


thing of his zeal and activity. He aſſembled,” Ca. 


the People the next day after Catilina's depar- na's depar- 
ture, and in giving them an account of hat ture. 
important event, he did not omit to acquit © Catil. II. 
himſelf of two imputations laid to him at 
the ſame time, though directly contradictory. 
to each other. Some accuſed. him of indo- 
lence and neglect, for not having put a pub- 
lick enemy to death; and others of rigour 
next to tyrannical, for having, ſaid they, il- 
legally baniſhed a citizen. I have already 


explained the motives, that prevented him 
from acting with greater rigour: and as to 


the other point, he abſolutely denies the fact, 
and as a perfect vindication of himſelf fore- ö 
tels the ſpeedy arrival of Catilina in the camp 
of Mallias: He fully refutes what was affirm- 


ed of his retreat to Marſeilles, and on that 


Vol. XI 8. A a 0 AGES head 


3 | 
A.R. 689. head employs 
Ant. C. 63. degree Mag 
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ſentiments highly worthy of. a 
ſtrate. 

He vs, that if Catilina ſhould change 
his plan and feſolution, and ſhould really ba- 
niſh himſelf to Marſeilles, a thouſand: tongues 
would exclaim againſt the Conſul : That he | 
ſhould: not be thanked for having deprived an i 
enemy of his country of all reſource, and de. ; 
preſſed,” arid | ic Him to deſpair, but 
ſhould” be accuſed of” having forced by his 
menaces, without any Juridical proceeding, an 
| Innocent man to go into baniſhment; that he 

ſhould' find people, who would confider Ca- 
tilma, not as a criminal, but an unfortunate 
perſon: and that as for him, he ſhould be 
treated not as a vigilant Conſul, but as a cruel 
and inſupportable ty rant. Fell (a) Romans, adds 
he, I Hall not complain. I conſent to expoſe 
my head "to the Aorm, which a falſe. and unjuſt 
pretence will excite againſt me; provided I there. 
by” deliver you" from the danger of the horrid 
and impiou war prepared for you. Let it be 
ſaid, f af = have Penn Catilina out of Rome ; 

be ts really gone into. exile. But; Se. 
lieve me; that is what” be will not do. I [ball 


Certainly never defire, that to ſpare myſelf unjuſt 


(a) Eft mihi tanti, Cin 
tes, hujus invidiz falſe at- 
tem ſu - 
bire, dummodo a vobis hujus 


que iniquz t 


horribilis belli ac nefarii pe- 


rĩculum depellatur. Dicatur 


ſans ejectus eſſe à me, dum- 
modo eat in exilium. Sed, 
mihi credite, non eſt iturus. 
Nunquam ego 2 diis immor- 
talibus optabo, Quirites, in- 
vidiæ mez levandz cauſa ut 


L. Catilinam ducere exerci - 


tum hoſtium, atque in armis 
volitare andiatis. Sed tri- 
duo tamen audietis: multo- 
que magis illud timeo, ne 
mihi ſit invidioſum W jo 
do, quod illum emiſerim 
tius, quam ejecerim. 


quum ſint homines, qui o 


lom, quum profectus fit; e- 


jectum eſſe dicant, iidem, fi 


interfectus eſſet, quid dice 
rent ? II. in * 15 


enmity, 
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L Beli Catili bes. 1 6 
enmity, you ſhould NO that _ n 3 8. 


2 3 at. the 


ad of a. body. 


is. moving about. the country, with,#n army. 


| 1 or uch advice you will receive in 
= am much mare: afraid, tbar 


e days; 


al. ra- 


ther be reproached; bercafter for: having ſuffered : 5. 
having- 


bim to quit Name, than for 


out of. it. M aner 


160 entirely rea- 


Now: that be is. departed. at bis cn free: 


choice, I am chord : with bavuin 

What then would the ſa 
ut bim to death? _ 
. Gone turns upon 


partiſans, 5 expreſsly upon thoſe he 


5 Baniſhment. , 
- bave ſaid, had Tp 


The reſt of 
lina's 


WO e nta 
the ſan e : 


had leſs. in Rome, Cicero regrets, that their 
leader had not taken chem along with him. 


He does not fear t 


who have openly ta- 


ken arms. (a) It is 18 8 — he, whom. I ſee 


pping about the Forum, with an air of confi. 
e the doors. of the Senate, and even 


entering it, well perfumed, and adorned: with 


the brighteſt purple; theſe ate. they, wha. ars 
more to be feared by us, than; the army: it/elf 


oft 


Catilina. Theſe are not deſerters,.. but. choſen. 
forces poſted in  ambuſeade, and threaten. outs 


lives in à more eminent . 


(a) Hos. ALS og be 
re in foro, quos ſtare ad 
riam, quos etiam in Senatum 
venire; qui nitent unguentis, 
qui fulgent purpura, mallem 

ſecum ſuos milites eduxiſſe:: 
qui fi hie permanent, me- 


mentote non tam exercitum | 


illam eſſe nobis, quam hos, 


Jui exercitum deſeruere, per- 


timeſcendos. Atque hoc eti- 
n timendi magis, . 


—— 4 


cu- 


1 fear hem 


quid eoalteng/ me ſejere: 4 
tiunt: neque tamen . | 
ventur. II ia Catil. 

Nec tam timendus - elt 
nunc. exercitus Catilina, 
quam , iſti, qui illam exe © 
ercitum deſeruiſſe dicuntur. 
Non enim deſeruerunt: ſed 
ab illo in ſpeculis atque inſi:- 
diis relicti, in capite atque in 
cervicibus noſtris reſtiterunt, 
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3536 Torres, Amr GWT s, Conſuls. 
AR. 689. the more, as they know, that I am acquainted with" 
Ant Cs. anbat they meditate, and howverer do not ſeem con 
cerned in*he lenſt upon'that account.” He exhorts 
them therefore to follow the ſteps of their Ge- 
neral: He endeavours to terrify them, by de- 
claring that if they remain in the city, they 
had no father indulgence to hope from him; 
that on the firſt movement they made for the 
execution of their deteſtible projects, they 
muſt expect to be treated as enemies; and that 
chains, impriſonment; and death, ſhall be their 
ortion. da nee ne 
He too well knew the invincible hardneſs 
of heart of thoſe abandoned wretches, to hope 
that his exhortations and menaces would make 
much impreſſion upon them. Accord ingly 
concluding, that he ſhould be obliged to pro- 
ceed to the utmoſt rigours, he encourages the 
People againſt the dread they might have, of 
fome trouble and commotion on the occaſion 
of the puniſhment of perſons of ſuch high 
rank; (a) All that we ſhall have to do, ſays 
he, we ſhall. ſo conduct, that the greateſt af- 
fairs may be decided with the leaſt noiſe ; that 
extreme dangers may be removed without tumult; 
that. an inteſtine and domeſtick war, the moſt cru- 
el that ever was, may, be terminated without ſo 
much as your Leader and Conſul's quitting the 
robe of peace. Remarkable words, which 
ſhew, that Cicero had already in his head the 
whole plan and diſpoſition of the conduct, he 
mould obſerve in reſpect to the conſpirators; 


(ga) Atque hæc omnia ſic cum, poſt hominum memo- 
agentor, Quirites, ut res max- riam crudelifimum ac maxi- 
imæ minimo moto, pericu- mum, me uno togato duce 
1a ſomma nullo tumultu bel- & imperatore ſedetur. II. in 
lum inteſtinum ac domeſti- Catil. 82. 


© 


3 


or Ei 03 resten Conſuls. 357 


for we ſhall ſee the prediction he now makes to A. R. 689. 
the People exactly verified. Aut C63. 

In the midſt of ſuch important and urgent (;.,,, . 
is Cicero found the neceſſary time and n. Mu- 
freedom of mind for pleading the cauſe of ee, Cen- 
Murena the Conſul elect, proſecuted as guilty/# ela, 

'of corrupt canvaſſing. by ſeveral accuſers, of on << 
whom the principal were Ser. Sulpicius, who canvaſs 
had ſtood for the conſulſhip, and Cato, actu- oF 
ally elected Tribune of the People. The ac- © 
— Th had ſtill, no leſs illuſtrious defenders, 
Craſſus, Hortenſius, and Cicero. His affair 
was delicate. I have already ſaid, it is very 
probable, that Murena, as well as moſt of his 
competitors, had diſtributed money to pur- 
chaſe ſuffrages; and the authority of Cato was 
terribly in his prejudice. That rigid obſerver 
of the Laws had declared in full Senate, be- 
fore the election of the Conſuls, that if any of 
the Candidates, excepting however Silanus 
who was his brother-in-law, ſhould employ- 
corruption, he would accuſe him. He kept 
his word, and accuſed Murena. But he acted 
in the proſecution with an openneſs and gene- 
roſity, that well deſerves. to be remembered 1 in 
. place. 
lt was the cuſtom, that the e ſhould Frank and 
give the accuſer a kind of guardian and over- candid be. 
ſeer, to accompany him every where, to in- — * 
ſpect into all his proceedings, and to make an eee L 1 
exact report of the whole to the perſon ſo in- dene 
tereſted in it. The truſty perſon, whom Mu- 
rena had charged with this commiſſion, ob- 
ſerving the ſimplicity and candour of Cato's 
behaviour; no artifices, no evaſions, no ſub- | 
tilties, was. ſtruck with admiration at it; and . - il 
on his ſide acted ſo frankly with him, that 
5 A3 FF 
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358 Turrius, Ax ron los, Conſul. 
A. R689. when they came to the Forum in the morning, 
Ant. C. 63. he aſked him, whether he ſhould apply himſelf 
that day to any thing relating to the accuſation; 

and if Cato replied in the negative, he went 
bout his buſineſs, rely ing entirely upon his word. 
Cato however attacked Murena with no leſs force 
and vehemence, ſo as not to ſpare even Cicero 
. l „ ne boy 
TDtcero's I ſhould be very glad to be allowed to give 
Oralion. an account with ſome. extent of the Oration, 
which Cicero pronounced on this occaſion. 
It is indiſputably one of the beſt of his diſ- 
courſes. Perhaps there is not more addreſs, 
- art, and ſalt in any of them. The qualities 
of the heart are ſtill more to be admired in it 
than the talents of the mind. Humanity, mo- 
deration, affection for his friends, attention 
and addreſs in reconciling duties that ſeem 
oppoſite; in a word, all the attributes of an 
yated genius, à noble ſoul, ſhine out in 
r; turns, and render the Orator entirely 
'amjable to all, who are not void of elevated 
ſentiments. But not to divert the Reader 
from the ſeries of facts, I ſhall confine my- 
{elf ſolely. to: what regards Cato, whoſe autho- 
rity Cicero finds means to weaken, - without 
kind of -deference due to his 


failing in any 
es K ͤ he ·— es: 
Are; Hle gives the hi -perſonal praiſes: 
wits he 1 him 5 of ſoul, 15 tem- 
| mo b: perance, his magnanimity; in a ward, all the 
what re. virtùes that conſtitute the great man. But he 
g9r4:Cato.' turns the doctrine of the Stoicks into ridicule, 
7 for which Cato's attachment and zeal were 
well known, He choſe amongſt the gpinions 
of thoſe Philoſophers, what was moſt exceſ- 


bre and jerationa; That the wiſe man alone 


* 


is handſome, though as a deformed as a Therſi- A R. 689. 
tes; that he is rich, though in a ſtate of beg- Ant. C. 63. 
gary; a King even though a flave; and that 
all, who do not attain to the ſublime perfec- 
tion of a Sage, are vagrant ſlaves, exiles, ene- 
mies and madmen: That all ſins are equal; 
that the ſlighteſt failing is an abominable crime; 
and that he, who kills a cock without reaſon 
or occaſion is no leſs culpable, than the unna- 
tural ſon, who murders his farther. How ex- 
travagant thoſe maxims are is evident; and 
no lets, that the ridicule caſt by Cicero upon 
the doctrine, fell indirectly upon him who had 
embraced, and openly profeſſed it. Cato him- 
' ſelf in conſequence could not help laughing, at 
leaſt affected a laugh, and faid with an equivocal 
kind of a ſneer, (a) Really we have a very plea- 
Cicero did not ſtop there, and his jeſting Murez i: 


was only 1 to very ſerious refle- acquitted. 
' a 


„that it was the intereſt 


.xions. Cato had ſa 


of the Commonwealth, which had induced pr 


him to accuſe Murena. Cicero proves, that 
be is miſtaken; and that the real danger of 
the State required, that it ſhould retain a Con- 
ſul attached to the publick Good, and that the 
ſituation of Murena's fortune, as well as his 
natural diſpoſition, made him a friend to peace 
and tranquillity. At the time that he ſpoke 
thus, he knew, that Lentulus, and his aſſo- 
ciates, were making all their preparations for 
maſſacring the Senate, and burning the city. 
_ "He employs that conſideration for terrifying 
the Judges, by inſinuating to them, that the 
queſtion in this cauſe was not the intereſt of 


I (a) d dvÞprrs os vino Cera ſoy Eon. Plat. 
1 ; Aa 4 a private 
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360 TvuLrr1ivs, ANTownivs, Conſols. 
A-R. 689. a private perſon, but the preſervation of the 
Ant. C. 63. State; and that in depriving Murena of the 
Conſulſhip, and conſequently involving the 
Commonwealth again in the perplexity of a 
new election, they expoſed. themſelves to pe- 
riſhing with their wives and children. This 
highly important view made an impreſſion up- 
on the Judges. They did not think it con- 
ſiſtent ſo much as to hear the proofs of cor 
rupt canvaſſing, whilſt the ſafety of the Pub- 
lick made it neceſſary to have two Conſuls in 
the month of January at the head of the go- 
vernment. Murena was acquitted; and Cato 
himſelf;. as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, had no 
reaſon to complain, that the Conſul's eloquence 
had triumphed over his ſeverity. 5 
Catilina In the mean time Catilina was removing 
goes to the from Rome. He had ſcarce quitted it, when 
Famp of he wrote many letters conformably to the ru- 
Mallius. „ r. ?; Ls 
+ mours ſpread by his, partiſans concerning him. 
| He proteſted his innocence, and affirmed, that 
being oppreſſed by the faction of his enemies, 
he gave way to his hard fortune, and was re- 
tiring to Marſeilles. At the ſame time Catulus 
received à letter from him, and read it in 
the Senate, in a very different ſtile. Catilina 
took off the mask in it. He declared in ex- 
| preſs terms, * that he had taken upon him 
| « the common cauſe of the unfortunate, That 
| T « driven to extremities by the injuſtice of his 
|  $* enemies, and feeing unworthy men raiſed 
| to. honours, whilſt the moſt atrocious ſuſ- 
t picions were caſt upon him, he had embra- 
etc ced the ſole reſource that was left him for 
the ſupport of his fortune and dignity.” 
This- was explaining himſelf clearly enough: 
and if there remained any obſcurity in his ex- 
| it „„ pe 


—— — — — 
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ſame time, that he had aſſumed the F aſces and 
Lictors, and with ſome troops, that he had 


drawn together in the places through which he 


had paſſed, he was going to join Mallius. 
The latter before the arrival of Catilina, 
ſeeing his forces ſufficiently conſiderable, had 
ventured to make propoſals to Marcius Rex, 
who had entered Etruria with an army. He 
had ſent Deputies to him to-repreſent the ſad 
ſituation of that great number of unfortunate 


perſons under his command, whom the bad 


ſtate of their affairs reduced to. deſpair. He 


begged him to conſider, “ ſo many citizens 


« well deſerved, that the Commonwealth 
5 ſhould reſolve to relieve their misfortunes. 


“But that however they were at leaſt reſolved 
6e to periſh like men of courage, and not till 
< they had firſt revenged their deaths.“ Mar- 
cius had received this diſcourſe, mingled with 
. requeſts and threats, in the proper manner, 
and had anſwered Mallius's Deputies, that 


they hhd nothing to hope, *till 8 had firſt 
laid down their arms. 


The Senate being informed of all this paſſed 23% are 
a decree, by which Catilina and Mallius were bob decle- 


declared enemies of their country ; promiſed oo _— 
0 er 


country by 


pardon to ſuch as had embraced chow party, 


36x 
ions, his conduct made them eaſy to A R. 689. 
comprehend ; for advice came almoſt at the Ant. C. 63. 


(except criminals capitally convicted) provi- zz, Senate, 


ded they quitred their camp, and laid down 
their arms within a time limited; and Jaſtly, 
ordered the Conſuls to levy troops ; that An- 
tonius ſhould march with expedition againſt 
Catilina, and that Cicero ſhould remain in the 
A city t to guard and nd it. 


Neither 


„ „ —— 
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362 TuLLIVUs, AN row ius, Conſuls. 
A-R. 689. Neither promiſes, nor menaces, could over - 
. 63. come the obſtinacy of Catilina's adherents. 
of Caul No one came to make diſcoveries; none laid 
2a"; parti. down their arms: which gives Salluſt (a) oc- 
fan;, <aſion to deplore the misfortune of the Roman 

People, arrived then to the higheſt degree of 
power, Lords of the whole Univerſe, enjoy- 
ing at home tranquillity and riches, nebick: A- 
mongſt men, paſs for the greateſt goods, and 
at the ſame time 'nouriſhing in their boſom ci- 
| ee fo abandoned, as to be inveterately bent 
the deſtruction of themſelves and the 
122 — There were even ſome; who 
not having any engagement hitherto with Ca- 
tilina, ſet out in the preſent conjuncture to 
join him, and amongſt others the ſon of a 
Senator called A. Fulvius; but his father cau- 
ſed him to be purſued, and having brought 
him back, put him to death according to his 
— right; ſaying, (6) that he had 
given him birth for his country againſt 
cc _— and not for Catilina again his 
© *coun | 
The multi» What is more aftinithiog;- moſt of the 
ey multitude in Rome made vows for Cati- 
e i. Iina: ſo that Salluft affirms, that if that head 
of the vile had been ſucceſsful in a firſt battle, 
or the advantage had been equal on both ſides, 
there had been an end of the Commonwealth. 


(a) EA e n men cives, qui foque remque 
Imperium -populi Romani publicam obſtinatis animis 
maxumè miſerabile viſumeſt: perditum irent. Salla. 


ui cum ad ocxaſum 3 ortu 
A domita omiia afl pa- (6) Prefatus 1 non ſe Cati- 
_ -rerens, domiotium — linz illum adverſus patriam, 
vitiæ, quæ prima mortales ſed patriæ adverſus Catilinam 


mn affluerent, fuere ta- ö Val. Mar. V. 8. 
And 


Torr ros, Auron vs, Conſuls. 
And he adds, that the victors would not long 


that ſoon, one more powerſul than them (whe- 
ther we — bo: 8 Pompey, or more 
_ ö s, fu ar) takin 

10 — of + cog wane" weakneſs, — 

— their Own victory might have reduced 
them, would have deprived them of Empire 
and Liberty. What a dangerous ſituation 
was this; and how much was the Common- 
wealth obliged to Cicero, who delivered it at 


ſuch a time! He alone had forced Catilina 


'to renounce the diſguiſe, with which he co- 
vered himſelf, and to quit Rome: and whilſt 
his colleague was marching againſt thoſe, who 
had taken arms, he ſaved the city from wad 
meſtick ambuſcades, as I am going to relate. 


363 
A1R1689. 
-have.-enjoyed the fruits of their ſucceſs; and Ant. C. 63. 


Lentulus, according to Catilina's orders, was Loris las is 


intent upon increaſing the party, and to bring „er hg. 
ing the 2 


lobroges 
Deputies at Rome, who were come thither 1 


over all thoſe, from whom he could hope any 
ſervice. The * Allobroges had at that time 


to complain of the avidity of the Roman Ma- 


giſtrates, and not obtaining any juſtice from 
the Senate, were highly diſcontented with their 


ſituation. The nation was deeply involved 


nn debts, and the Ambaſſadors themſelves ivw- 
ed greut ſums. In ſuch · circumſtances, Len- 
tulus aſſured himſelf, that he ſhould eaſily 
bring them over; and he thought it gaining 


a great point, if he could form an . 


with an haugfty and warlike nation, which 
eould ſupply him with conſiderable troops, eſ- 
| pecially cavalry, of which his party was ab- 


* { Gaul ;/o nation, that inhobited the country between the 


ee and the Rbont. | 
| 5 | ſolutely 


364 Turrius, AN roi us, Conſuls. 
A. R. 689, ſolutely in want. He therefore cauſed one 
Ant. C. 63. Umbrenus, a merchant, to ſound: them, who 
had correſpondents in Gaul, whither he had 
long traded. 

| mbrenus accolind then i in a Forum; and 
aſked them the news from their country, and 
in what condition their nation was. Upon the 
complaints made by the Allobroges, he pre- 
tended to be much moved. And what hopes, 
ſaid he, have you of putting an end to ſo 
many. calamities? They anſwered, that they 
had none; and that the only remedy they 

knew for their miſery was death. O] reſumed 
Umbrenus, if you are men of ſpirit, and capable of 
forming a reſolution, Pl: teach you a way to rid 
yourſelves of your misfortunes. Theſe words gave 

the Allobroges great joy. They deſired him to 

| take compaſſion on them; aſſuring him, that 
there was nothing ſo difficult or dangerous, that 

they would not willingly attempt. to deliver 

their nation from the debts that overwhelmed 

it. Umbrenus having brought them to the 

point he deſired, earried them to the houſe of 
D. Brutus, Sempronia's huſband, of whom we 
have ſpoke, He made Gabinius come to the. 

_ ſame place, in order to give more weight and 
authority to his diſcourſe. He. then related to 
the Allobroges the whole plan of the conſpiracy ; 

told them the names of the principal heads of it, 

to which he even added ſome illuſtrious perſon- 
ages, who had no ſhare in it, to give thoſe 
Gauls the greater hopes; and after having made 

them promiſe to enter into the plot, he dif- 

miſſed them to their own home. | 5 


But 
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But when they were alone, and reflected up- A. 


on what had been propoſed to them, they Ant. C. 63. 


found themſelves in great xd gp ned On 


75 
. FormCicero 


one fide the deplorable ſtate of their nation, of the 
their diſpoſition ' for war, and the hopes of ef. 


great advantages from victory, were power 

ful motives. © But, on the other, they conſide- 

red all the forces of the Roman Empire; and 
no riſque, no danger, but even certain re- 

wards if they diſcovered ſo dangerous a con- 
ſpiracy. After they had fluctuated ſome time, 
the good fortune of the Commonwealth pre- 
vailed, "ſays Salluſt: or rather the Divine 
Providence ſaved Rome, which it had, made 
the Capital of the Univerſe. The Allobroges 
in conſequence went to Q. Fabius Sanga, who 
was the patron and protector of this nation, 
no doubt becauſe he was deſcended from Q. 
Fabius Allobrogicus. Every body knows, that 
according to the cuſtom of the Romans, the 
conquerors of nations, and. their deſcendants, 
became their protectors. Our Gauls informed 
Sanga of all that had been told them by Um- 
brenus. Sanga immediately apprized Cicero of 
it, who directed the Allobroges to feign great 
Zeal for the ſucceſs of the conſpiracy ; to ſee 
the conſpirators; to make them great promi- 
ſes; and to endeavour to get ſome proofs. 
from them, that might ſerve for their convic- 
tion. 1 547155 


The plan of the conſpirators was entirely Pla er 
formed, and their laſt diſpoſitions reſoived. the conſpi- 


L. Beſtia, Tribune of the People elect,” and 
| who was upon the point of entering into of- 
fice, was to aſſemble the multitude, and in- 
veigh againſt Cicero, as againſt a timorous man, 
that filled the city, with panick terrors, and 
79 Jibimn 2 5 Toh 20-2 Sn 
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Tun Ius, Ax rox vs, Canſuls, 
by. his; ill-grounded fears, had, accaſianed, a ve- 


ry: unhappy, war. This, diſcourſe; was to. be. 
the-Hgna].to. all thoſe, who where. in the- ſecret, 
for acting: tha ſame- night; each; according to 


che province that had been allatted; to him, 


Statilius and: Gabinius were appointed: to ſet 


firs, to: twelve different parts of Rama; for 
this ſervice they; had: a great number af people 


under them,, wha had provided. themſelves. With 


combuſtible. materials : others were deſtined to 
ſtop» the:aqueducts- and!- fauntains, and to kill 


thoſe: hq ſhould: go to tham to fetch water. 


By the favour of this tumult they; concluded 


it would, be eaſy to come at Cicero, and the 
reſt who, where to be maſſacred. Cethegus bad: 


taken upen hiaelf to beſiege the Conſul's 
houſe, and to kill him: every aſſaſſin had his 
peculiar, victim: ſons were to kill: their fathers, 


and wives their, huſbands. - The children of 
Pompey; were ta be ſecuned ; it not being tbe 


ſcheme: to kill them, but tot keep: them, as ho · 


ſtages, by way af precaution againſt their fa- 


ther's revenge, whoſe return: was hourly ex- 


pected. In this dreadful; diſorder Catilina was 
to arrive at the gates of Rome, in order to 
take thoſe as in a net, who ſnhould eſcape out of 
the city, and join the other authors pt this 
bloody execution. | - "HED 
Nothing now. remained, but to fix the day. 
Lentulus referred it to the Saturnalia, which 
were about the end of Decemben at time of li- 
centiouſneſs, fooliſh; pleaſures. and debauch, 
which ſeemed proper: to facilitate the enter- 
prize. Cethegus could bear na delay. He 


was the moſt violent and fierce of them all; 


an executive man, and one who knew the va- 


lue of every moment loſt. He continually 


complained of the ſlowneſs and timidity 5 


2 TCuͤͤĩ7667e-n oe ale. + att © a” 
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his aſſociates. He. affirmed; that by their ir- A. R. 689. 
reſolution, and Eu 1 tting things off, from day ta Ant. C. 63 
mo N 


days they let favourable occaſions; ele 
that in ſuch a danger it was neceſſary to 

* and not to deliberate; and 0 

himſelf, if only a ſmall number would Gem? 

him, he would leave the reſt in their ſtupefac- 

tion, and go and Pur the, aſſembled. Senate to 

the ſword, 

Ia the: mean time the Deputies of the Allo» T5 Al | 
broges executed the Conſul's orders. Being in- breges get 
troduced · by Gabinius they ſaw the other Chiefs, 2 wrihng 
Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, Caſſius. They, 424 
repreſented. to them, that they could not ex- 22+ other. 
. to be believed. by their countrymen · with heads of 


om Len- 


out ſome inſtrument in writing, That it was. le cen  ' 


therefore proper, that  Lentulus and the reſt 
ſhould give them an oath in good form under 
their hands and ſeals. All did ſo, except Caſ- 
ſius, who was dif] penſed with under lame pre. 
text, and quitted — before them. a 
It was farther concluded that the Allobro- £ 
ges, in returning into their country, ſnould 
paſs through the camp of Catilina, and con- 
firm with him the treaty. of alliance by ſolemn 
and reciprocal engagements. | Lentulus gave 
them one T. Volturtius of Crotona, to accom- 
pany them, who had. not long before ente- 
red into the conſpiracy, and he charged him 
with a letter for Catilina, wrote with his own 
hand, but not ſigned. It was conceived in 
the following terms. Tau will know, from the 
bearer who I am. As to yourſelf think of at- 
ing like. a man of courage; and conſider well in 
what. ſituation Jon are, and what neceſſity. re- 
quires. of you. Engage new friends and neu 
Juceours. of any king ur. and do not 
25 | Tgea 
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reel even the laſt of mankind if they con Bt uſe- iT 
3. ful to you. He ordered the ſame" Volturtivs 
to tell him by word of mouth, “ that he 
4 ſhould not think of rejecting che ſlaves, 'af- | 
< ter he had been declared an enemy by the 
<« Senate; that every thing was ready in the 
<«<-city; and that he ſhould: make haſte to ap- 
«(proach it.“ All meaſures. being taken, the 
letter for Catilina delivered to Volturtius, and 
the letter and oath for the nation of the Allo. 

broges put into the hands of the Deputies, a 
night was fixed he their letting oe from | 
= Rome. Ar. 
Cicero in Cicero, armed ef all by the Gas; :to6k 
coxcert the advantage of the imprudence and blindneſs 
with them of the conſpirators. He ſent for the Prætors, 


| _ es them 


« feined 3 Valerius Flaccus, and Cn. Pontinius,” im- 


| ar bei: parted the affair to them, ordered them ſecret- 
papers. ly to ſeize the bridge Mulvius, and to ſtop the 


whole train when they ſnould come to paſs it. 
The thing was executed moſt ſucceſsfully, with- 
out noiſe or tumult, except that Volturtius 
would have defended / himſelf and drew his 
ſword. But ſeeing that it was impoſſible to 
withſtand the multitude, he ſoon ſurrendered, 
recommending his intereſts and life to Ponti- 
nius, to whom he was particularly known. 


L.entulus It was a great joy to Cicero to have written 


am of proofs in his hands of an horrible conſpiracy, 


pods inet” in reſpect to which many people were not in- 


| Fices are Clined to believe him. But, the other on fide, 


ſeized. he was not a little perplexed concerning the 
meaſures he ſhould take, with regard to citi- 
Zens of an high rank and illuſtrious birth, who 

had made themſelves criminal in ſo enormous a 

degree. He ſaw, that their puniſhment would 


render him odious, and that their impunity 
. 5 | would 
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would ruin the Commonwealth. He took his AR. 689. 
reſolution like a man of courage, and did . 

not fear to ſacrifice himſelf for the preſervation 

of the State. 

He immediately ſent for Lentulus, Gabinius, 

Cethegus, Statilius, and one Ceparius of Tar- 
. Tacina, who had been appointed to go to Apu- 

lia to make the ſlaves riſe. The four firſt came, 
ſuſpecting nothing. Ceparius, who had been 

informed of what had paſſed during the night, 
had quitted the city. But couriers were dif- 

| Patched after him, and he was brought back be- 

fore night. When Cicero ſaw the principal crimi- 
nals in his power, he aſſembled the Senate in the 
Temple of Concord; and as Lentulus was Pre- 
tor, be carried him thither himſelf, holding 
him by the hand. The others were . : 
thither under a ſtrong guard. 

Cicero made Volturtius enter the 550 Grſt, They are 
who: upon the promiſe of impunity and a re- —_— ed 
ward beſides, declared all. that he knew. The 5% 
Allobroges were heard next, and confirmed 
what he had ſaid. And laſtly, the criminals 
were brought in one after another, were oblig- 
ed to own their hands and ſeals; and being 

confronted with Volturtius and the Allobroges, 
they could make no manner of defence, and 
confeſſed their crime (a). Cicero obſerves, 
that among ſo many proofs, which fully con- 
victed them, there was not any more manifeſt 
than that themſelves ſupplied. by their hangs 1 


cConſeſſio: 


(a) Quum illa certiſima 
5 ſane: viſa argumenta atque 


indicia ſceleris, tabellæ, ſigna, 
manus, denique uniuſque 
tum multo illa 
certioria, color, oculi, vultus, 
taciturnitas. Sic enim 1 


* kt. NI. 


ſtupuerant, ſic um intue- 
bantur, fic furtim nonnun- 
quam inter ſe adſpiciebant, 
ut non jam ab aliis indicari, 
ſed ind icare ſe ipſi videren- 
tur. III. in Catil. 13. 


-- 
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A. R. 689: of colour, their looks, the air of their coun- 
Ant. C. 63. tenances, and their ſilence. To bebold them, 


ſaid he, confounded and thunderſiruck, with their 
eyes fixed on the ground, except when they fble a 
look at each other, one might have thought, that 
they were not detected by others, but that they ac- 
eee, end hd edt | 
The folly of Lentulus had arofe ſo high, 
that he had been particularly determined to this 
criminal enterprize by a pretended oracle of 
the Sibyls, which promiſed the ſovereign power 
in Rome to three Cornelii. (inna, ſaid he, 
2 firſt, Sylla the ſecond, and T ſhall be the 

I alſo cannot omit a fine reflection of Cicero's 
upon the ſame Lentulus. The Ancients, as 
every body knows, had no coats of arms, and 
uſed for their ſeals any figure, that they thought 


proper. The ſeal of Lentulus repreſented the 


ad of his grandfather, the venerable old man, 
who had been Conſul, and Prince of the Senate, 


and in the commotion that C. Gracchus periſned, 


bad ſignalized his zeal for the party of virtue; 
and the good of the Commonwealth (a). Cicero 
on obliging Lentulus to own his ſea}, with reaſon 
makes it matter of reproach to him. Behold, 
ſaid he, the image of your grandfather, a per ſonage 
of infinite merit, who always loved only: his country 
and fellow-citizens. How came it, that this image, 
mute as it is, did not diſſwade you from ſo horrible 
@ crime as that which you. have committed? '. 


(a] Eft vero inquam, fig- cives ſaos: quæ quidem te 
num quidem notum, imago à tanto ſcelere etiam muta 
avi tui, clariſſimi viri, qui revoeare debuit. III. is 
amavit unicè patriam & Catil. 10. na 
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The criminals having been fully convicted, A. R. 689. 
both by ſo many proofs, and their own con- e C.63. 


feſſion, the Senate decreed, that Lentalus ſhould 
abdicate the Pretorſhip, - and that himſelf and ; 


hey are 
di fribued- 
into pri- 5 


his accomplices ſhould be kept under a guard in ware houſes 


ſight, in the houſes of particulars. Lentulus 4 % pr 
was put into the cuſtody of P. Lentulus Spin- LH 


ther, Curule Edile : Cethegus was confided to 
, Cornificius, Statilius to Cæſar, Gabinius to 
Craſſus, and Ceparius, when he was brought 
back, to Cn. Terentius. 
The Senate by the ſame decree returned 
thanks to Cicero in the moſt horiourable terms : 
praiſed the zeal of the Prætors Flaceus and Pon- 


tinius; and even commended the Conſul An- 
tonius, for having rejected to enter into any 


kind of engagement with thoſe, who had 
ſhared in the conſpiracy ; an equivocal praiſe, 
which argues what had been apprehended from 


that Conſul. And laſtly, it imported (a), giagu lar 
that Supplications, that is, a feſtival-day for honour | 
returning thanks to the gods, ſhould be cele- u 
brated in the name of Cicero, that Cicero had Cicero by 


delivered the city from fire, the citizens from 
flanghitr, and Ttaly from war. This was a 


fingular honour on the like occaſion : for Sup- 


plications had never been decreed except in the 
_ name of Generals, who had Me the 
enemy ſword in hand. 


the $ enate. 


The Senate did not ſeparate till the evening mares” 
Cicero immediately aſcended the tribunal of ha- gives an 


| IF: 2 3 ran ues account to 
os = b e 8 | " * the people 


0 a . N dit im- decreta verbis eſt, QUOD un- 75 


what 
d juft 


mortalibus, pro ſingulari eo- BEM INCENDIIS, CEDE ci. in be 
rum merito; meo nomine Es, ITALIAM BELLO. II ſenate. 


decreta eſt: quod mihi pri- BERASSEM. III. in Catil: 
mim poſt hanc urbem con- 2. 15. 
ditam toga contigit: & his 
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rangues ; and after having given an account of N 


the whole to the people aſſembled, he ſtrongly 
inſiſted upon the acknowledgment, which was 
due to the immortal gods, for their protection 
of the city and empire, He thanked them 
devoutly for the wiſdom, with which himſelf 


had conducted the whole affair. He aſcribed 


to their juſt vengeance the blindneſs, with 


which the guilty had been ſtruck in ſupplying . 


proofs againſt themſelves : Maxims af religion, 


that are part of the univerſal tradition of man- 


kind in reſpect to Providence. 


Cicero, however, does not forget the intereſt - 
of his own glory, and comparing himſelf to 
Pompey (a), he congratulates the city of Rome 


on having produced, at the ſame time, two ci- 
tizens, of whom the one gave for bounds to 


but the heavens and the ſtars; and the other 


the Roman empire, not thoſe of the earth, 


preſerved the reſidence and ſeat of the ſame _ 
empire. But he, at the ſame time, expreſſes 


ſome uneaſineſs concerning the conſequences, 


which the preſent event might have, in reſpect 


to him, and prayed the citizens to act in ſuch 


manner, that -if others derived advantages to 


themſelves from their ſervices, his might at 
leaſt not do him any prejudice. _ 


zudechange unanimouſly applauded. The [multitude had 


diſpoſition 
in reſpect 
to Cati- 


 lina, and 


begin to 


deteſ bim. 


entirely changed diſpoſition, and then deteſted 
Catilina, as much as they had favoured him be- 
fore. On the contrary, they praiſed Cicero, as their 
deliverer, and gave themſelves up to the joy of 


(4) Uno tempore in hac ſed cli regionibus termi- 
Republica duos cives exſti- naret: alter ejuſdem imperii 
tiſſe, quorum alter fines domicilium ſedemque fer- 
veſtri imperii, non terræ, varet, 2. 26. = 
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having eſcaped the moſt extreme dangers. 4. R 689. 
What produced this change, was the diſcovery Ant C. 63. 
of the project to ſet the city on fire. The 

war had not terrified them. They looked upon 

it rather as an occaſion of gain, than loſs to 

them, But fire ſeemed a cruel ſcourge, of 

which the bounds are not in the power ot thoſe 

who kindle it, and which muſt have been the 

more fatal to the body of the people, as their 

whole eftates conliſted in their houſes and 
moveables. 

The next day, which was the fourth of De- Crafſus is 
cember, the ſenate being aſſembled, rewards ie, 
were decreed to Volturtius and the deputies '” er 
the Allobroges, for the ſervice they had done ne 
the Commonwealth, in diſcovering the conſpi- che conſpi- 
racy. But a new incident occaſioned great r. The | 
agitation. One L. Tarquitius was brought to Werner is 
| the ſenate, who was ſaid to have been taken = . 
upon the road to Etruria, endeavouring 99 

reach Catilina's camp. This man being in- 
terrogated, ſaid at firſt almoſt the ſame things 

as Volturtius and the Allobroges: But he 

added, that he was ſent to Catilina by Craſ- 

ſus, and charged to exhort him not to be diſ- 
couraged by the ſeizing of his accomplices 

and only to have the more ardour for ap- 
proaching the walls of the city with the utmoſt 
diligence. The whole ſenate cried out at the 

name of Crafſus. Many could not believe him 
criminal: And even thoſe who did, made more 

noiſe. than the reſt, conceiving it for the in- 

tereſt of the publick i in the preſent conjuncture 

to ſooth and ſoften ſo potent a ſenator, rather 

than irritate him. The information given by 
Tarquitius was declared falſe, and himſelf ſent 


553 to 
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riſon, till he ſhould reveal the names of 


Ant. C. 63. thoſe, who had ſuborned him. 


Fj 0 


What part The part which Craſſus, as well as Cæſar, 


Craſſus 


had in the deſigns of Catilina, is problematical. 


and Ceſar It is certain that they had both been friends of 


may be. be- 


lieved to 


long ſtanding of the chief of the conſpirators : 


have had And if we may believe Plutarch, Cicero, in a 
in the de- work, which in reality was not publiſhed *till af- 
figns of ter their deaths, accuſed them both of having had 
a part in this conſpiracy. However it appears, 
that the depoſition. of Tarquitius againſt Craſſus 
was looked upon as falſe. Some believed.it a 
ftratagem of Antonius, who, to ſave the pri- 
ſoners, was for aſſociating ſo powerful an ac- 
complice with them, that terror might prevent 
purſuing the affair. Others aſcribe the thing to 
Cicero; whoſe deſign, in uſing Tarquitius, 
was to prevent Craſſus from taking upon him, 
_ - according to his cuſtom, the defence of bad 
citizens. Craſſus himſelf was fully aſſured of 
this, or was for ſeeming ſo : And Salluſt tells 
us, that he heard him ſay, it was Cicero who 
had affronted him in ſo groſs a manner. I can 
think nothing more probable, than what I have 
ſaid above, that both Craſſus and Cæſar had 
ſome information of the deſigns of theſe wretches, 
and let them go on, in order to reap the fruit 
of them themſelves. e ee 
Cæſar was ſtill more ſuſpected by the pub- 
lick, than Craſſus. He indeed had two ene- 
mies of very great names, who had ſpared no 
| Pains for ſpreading and confirming the diſad- 
 vantagious reports concerning him. Theſe 
were C. Piſo, Conſul five years before, and 
Catulus, who could not pardon him, the one 
for having very lately exerted himſelf in pro- 
 fſecuting him as guilty, of extortion, the _ | 
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for having ſupplanted him in ſtanding for the A. R. 689. 
office of Pontifex Maximus. (I ſhall ſpeak Ant. C 63. 


elſewhere of this laſt fact.) If Cicero had en- 
tered into the views of Piſo and Catulus, Cæſar 
bad been in great danger. For they ſtrongly 
ſollicited the Conſul, to cauſe their enemy to 
be named amongſt the conſpirators by Vol- 
turtius and the Allobroges; and not being able 
to obtain that, they took upon them to inflame 
all the world againſt him by their diſcourſes; 
in which they ſucceeded ſo well, that Cæſar, 
in going out of the Senate, was inſulted by 
the Roman Knights, who where under arms 
around the Temple of Concord. Thoſe Knights 
preſented their ſwords at him, and would have 
killed him upon the ſpot, if Cicero had not in- 
terpoſed. Curio the elder covered Cæſar with 
his robe, and in that manner made him paſs 
through thoſe Who menaced him. 5 
Opinions differ concerning the motive that 
determined Cicero to ſpare Cæſar. Some have 
thought, that there were many grounds of ſuſ- 
picion againſt him, but not ſufficient proofs. 
Others imagined, that Cicero was apprehenſive 
of the enormous popularity of Cæſar, and that 


he did not dare to include him in the ſame cauſe 


with the priſoners, leaſt the people ſhould ſave 

them upon Cæſar's account, rather than ſuffer - 
Cæſar to periſh with them. Who can expect 
after ſo many ages to ſee clearly into myſteries, 
that were obſcure even to co-temporaries. I 
keep to the conjecture, which I have hazarded 
ab ] 15 0 7 


Cicero was obliged to paſs the night in a 4rxicty of 
friend's houſe, his Own being occupied by the Cicero. He 
Veſtals, who were celebrating there the myſte- 7 
. | ge by bis 
ries of the Goddeſs called Bona Dea. This % 2d 
| „„ | ſacrifice brother. 
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A. R. 689. ſacrifice was performed with great ceremonies, | 


in which none were to adminiſter, or be pre- 
ſent, but women; beſides which it was neceſ-' 
ſary, that not one man ſhould continue in the 
houſe. During the night Cicero was ſo anxi- 
ous, that he could take little or no reſt. 8 
His wife Terentia came to him by order of 


-- the Veſtals, to inform him of a pretended pro- 


digy, which ought much to encourage him. 
The fire, which ſeemed quite out, had on a ſud- 
den rekindled under- the aſhes, and blazed out 
in a great flame. The Veſtals had conſidered 
this entirely ſimple event, as an omen of good 


ſucceſs and great glory to the Conſul. It is not pro- 


bable, that ſuch a trifle could make much impreſ- 
ſion upon the mind of a man of Cicero's under- 
ſtanding. But Plutarch ipſinuates, that Terentia's 
exhortations were not without effect. She was 
not a woman of a mild and timorous diſpoſition 
but ambitious and haughty, and one, who rather 
concerned herſelf in the public affairs on ac- 


count of her huſband, than ſuffered himſelf to 
are in thoſe of his own houſhold. Quintus, 
Cicero's brother, and Nigidius Figulus his 


He aſſem - 
bles the Se- 


friend, contributed alſo in reanimating him. 
The thing would admit of no delay. The 
freedmen and clients of Lentulus and Cethe- 


nate te de- gus had concerted. meaſures for taking them 


cide the 


fate of the . * 


; priſoners. 


force out of the houſes where they were 
kept priſoners. Cicero therefore aſſembled the 

Senate again the next day, being the Nones of 

December, which he has celebrated ſo much 
in his writings. The whole city was in ex- 
pectation of what was going to be decreed. 
The people in a body filled the Foruth, 'the 


Temples adjacent, and all the avenues to the 


| Senate, 
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Senate. The Capitoline hill was covered with A R. 689. 
Roman Knights. That order, which had been Ant. C. 63. 


ſo long jealous and enemies of the Senate, were 
reconciled to it as much out of attachment to 
the Conſul, as zeal for the Commonwealth. 
All the youth of the nobility gave in their 


names in emulation of each other, to take 


arms and ſupport the decree, that was going 
to be paſſed, by force. All ages and condi- 
tions united in the ſame opinion: and never 
had Rome agreed more perfectly againſt bad 
citizens. The partizans of the conſpirators, 
being weak and very little numerous, dared 
not ſhew themſelv es. 3 


When Cicero had brought the affair into de- Silanus de- 
liberation, D. Silanus, the Conſul elect, and 27 /or 


who in that capacity was to ſpeak firſt, de- , ..:- 
clared for rigour, and was of opinion, that ai,. 


immediately, and without any farther forms of 
proſecution, the five priſoners ſhould be put to 
death, with Caſſius and-three others, who had 
| fled, as ſoon as the magiſtrates ſhould have 
them in their power. This opinion was fol- 
lowed by thoſe, who ſpoke after Silanus, *cill 
it came to Cæſar's turn, who was then Pre- 


tor elet. He was not afraid to awaken the ,, 
Eſar 


ſüuſpicions, which had made ſo much noiſe, , . 


by opening againſt the execution of the con- contrary 
ſpirators. Whether out of amity for them; pinion and 
or that he was deſirous to affect regard for , en 


the rights of the citizens, that ſeemed to be, 
violated by an arbitrary and illegal manner of; 


inflicting 


proceeding; or laſtly, according to Plutarch, ent. 
that conſidering all troubles and factions in BO. 
the State, as the ſeeds of what he intended to © 


effect himſelf, he choſe rather to increaſe 
; _— - 1 5 5 the 


/ 
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the fire than contribute to extinguiſh it; he 


AC ee againſt the unanimous conſent of 


hoſe who had preceded him, and endeayour- 
Fo to perſwade the Senate to {pare 850. lives of 


the criminals. 


Salluſt puts a (porch into his mouth, in 
which there is abundance. of art. As he per- 
ceived, that his auditors were far from being 
inclined ia favour of the party he embraced, 


and that the Senators, at the ſame time juſtly 
incenſed and terrified, 
revenge; to calm that warmth, he begins with 


reſpired nothing but 


diſcuſſing and confirming, both by arguments 
and authorities, the indiſputable maxim, that 

every man ought to judge without paſſion or 
prejudice. All (a) thoſe, Fathers, ſaid he, 
who. are to conſult concerning dubious matters, 


' ought to be exempt from hatred and love, from 


compaſſion and anger. The mind, when clouded 


| by ſuch prejudices, doss not eaſily diſcern truth: 


nor was there ever man, that could at once recon- 


cile the indulgence of paſſion and the publick uti- 


lity. ¶ reaſon be our guide it takes place; if 
paſſion, it reigns ſolely, and reaſon has no effect. 
He applies this principle to the preſent deli- 


beration, and admitting, that the crime of Len- 


tulus and his accomplices is moſt horrid, and 
deſerves the ſevereſt puniſhment, he pretends 


that it is repugnant to the dignity of the Ro- 


man Senate bot o uſe moderation. or to let 


(a) Omnis im P. C. 
qui de rebus dubjis. conſul- 


tant, ab odio, amicitia, ira, 


atque miſericordia vacuos eſ- 
ſe decet. Haud facile ani- 
mus verum providet, ubi il- 


uſaui aruit. 
ingenium, valet : ſi lubido 


le officjuat pon ten 
omnium lubidini ſimul & 
Ubi intenderis 


poſſidet, ea . ani- 
mus kl valet. 8 


"JE 5 


the 


rd 


the leaſt ſuſpicion of revenge eſcape. it. (a] A. R. 689. 
There is, ſaid he, 4 difference in the freedom of Ant. C. 63. 
alling in different” perſons. People in an obſcure 
ſtate, if they commit auy fault through paſſion, 


few know any thing of it : their names and for- 


tunes are equally unnoted. But as to. thoſe in- 
veſted with great power, they af? upon @ vaſt 


Rage, and have the whole world for their ſpec- 


tators. Thus the higheſt fortune is ſubjett to the 


_ greateſt reftraint. Z does not ſuit - power to be 


actuated either by favour or hatred, but leaſt of 


all by anger. What is called anger in others, 
in thoſe who rule, is termed pride and cruelty. 


Czar does not confine himſelf to theſe ge. 
neral refleftions. He attacks the opinion of 


Silanus, as contrary to the laws, that did not 
inflict death, but baniſhment, as the puniſh- 


ment of the crimes of the citizens. 
as he had ſtudied the maxims of Epicurus, he 


And 


even advances, that death is not a puniſhment, 
but a relief, to the miſerable : that it puts an 


end to all the ills of mortals; and that beyond 


that. fatal period there was neither joy, nor 


ſorrow. 


But he triumphs principally in ſhewing the 
dangerous conſequences of the examples they 


la) Ala aliis licentia eft, 
P. C. qui demiſſi in. obſcu- 
ro, vitam agunt, fi quid ira- 
cundia. deliquere, pauci ſei- 
unt: fama atque fortuna eo- 
rum pares ſunt. Qui magno 
imperio præditi in excelſo 
 ®tatem agunt, eorum facta 
cuncti mortales novere: Ita 


in maxuma fortuna minima 


are going to ſet. (5) Whatever rigours, Fa- 


 thers, 


licentia eſt. Neque ſtudere, 


neque odiſle, ſed 


minim 
iraſci decet. Que apud alios 


- 


iracundia dicitur, ea in im- 


perio ſuperbia atque crude- 
litas appellatur. 


(5) Illis merito, accidet 
cxterum 
* 7% vos, 


quidquid evenerit: 


* 


* 
— 
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A. R. 689. thers,” you ſhall inflit upon the conſpiratort, } 

Ant. C. 63. they have juſtly "deſerved them. But you ought 
to conſider the conſequences, which what you are - 
going to decree, will have upon others. All bad 
- examples have aroſe from good beginnings : but 
when power paſſes into the hands of the ignorant 
and the bad, ' ſuch new precedents as hate with 
juſtice taken place in reſpect to the criminal, are 
unjuſtly transferred to the innocent. The Lace- 
demonians, after having conquered Athens, eſta- 
Bliſbed thirty magiſtrates in that city, to form it's 
government. Theſe began by putting io death 


— — —— — 
\ 


- transfertur; 


vos, P. C. quid in alios ſta- 


tuatis, conſiderate. Omnia 
mala exempla ex bonis initiis 


orta ſunt: ſed ubi imperium 


ad ignaros, aut minus bonos 
pervenit, novum illud exem- 
plum ab dignis & idoneis 
ad indignos & non idoneos 
Lacedæmonii, 
devictis Athenienfibus, tri- 


ginta viros impoſuere, qui 
Rempublicam eorum tracta- 


rent. Hi primo ccepere peſ · 


imum quemque & omnibus 


inviſum indemnatum necare. 


Ea populus lætari, & merits 
dicere fieri. Poſt, ubi pau - 
latim licentia crevit, juxta 


bonos & malos lubidinosè in- 
terficere, cæteros metu terre- 
re. Ita civitas ſervitute op- 
preſſa ſtultæ lætitiæ gravis pœ- 
nas dedit. Noſtrà memoriã 
victor Sulla, quum Damaſip- 
pum, & alius ejuſmodi, qui 
malo reipublicæ creverant, 
jugulari juſſit, quis non fac- 
zum ejus laudabat? Homines 


*  wwithout the forms of trial all the bad citizens, 
| and ſuch as every body hated. The people were 


highly 


ſceleſtos, factioſos, qui ſedi- 
tionibus Rempublicam exa- 


gitaverant, meritò necatos 


aiebant. Sed ea res magnæ 
initium cladis fuit. Nam uti 
quiſque domum, aut villam, 


poſtremò aut vas, aut veſti- 


mentum alicujus concupive- 


rat, dabat operam uti is in 


proſeriptorum numero eſſet. 
Ita illi quibus Damaſippi mors 
jætitiæ fuerat paulo poſt ip- 


ſi trahebantur. Neque pri- 
us finis jugulandi fuit, quam 


Sulla omnis ſuos divitiis ex- 
plevit. Atque ego hoc non 
in M. Tullio, neque his 
temporibus vereor. Sed in 
magna civitate multa & va- 


Tia ingenia ſunt. Poteſt alio 


tempore, alio Conſule, cui 
item exercitus in manu ſit, 


falſum aliquid pro vero cre- 


di-. Ubi hoc exemplo per 
ſenatis decretum Conſul 


gladium eduxerit, quis illi 
finem faciet, aut quis ma- 


derabitur, 
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highly 'rejaiced, and affirmed, that nothing could A. R. 689. 
ze juſter than theſe: executions. But ſoon after, Ant. C. 63. 


as the licentiouſneſs and audacity of theſe men in- 
veſted with authority increaſed, they put many 
to death at will and pleaſure without regard 1b 
good or bad, and terrified all indifferently with. 
' the dread of the like treatment. Thus that inſia- 
ved city paid dearly for the fooliſh joy, it bad at 
firſt indulged. In our days, when Sylla after bis 
victory, cauſed Damaſippus and the like wretches 
to be killed, who had grown great by the misfor- 
tunes: of the Publick, who did not praiſe his con- 
duct? Every body ſaid, that thoſe vile and facti- 
ous men, the authors of troubles and ſedition, de- 
ſerved the inflictions they ſuffered. But this 
beginning made way for dreadful laughters. For 
when any one deſired another's houſe in town or 
country, or a peice of his fine plate, or other fur- 
niture, he made it his buſineſs to. get the perſon, 
whoſe ſpoil be wanted, inſerted among ſt the pro- 
 feribed. Thus thoſe who had rejoiced for the 
death of Damaſippus, were ſoon dragged to exe- 
cution themſelves, and there was no end of proſcrip- 
tions.and muribers, till Sylla had glutted the 
avarice of all his followers. with riches. 


Ido not ſay this, added he, becauſe I appre- 
bend any. thing of the like nature from Cicero, 
or in the ns But in ,a, great city, 
like ours, there are men of very different geni- 
uſſes and characters. In ſome future time, un- 
der ſome other Conſul, who like this may bave 
extraordinary power in his hands, and troops un- 
der bis command, it may happen, that things 
without foundation may be taken for truth, and 
falſe imputations find credit. When a, Conſul, 
ſupported by the example yeu are, for giving ta. 
day, all unſbeath the ſword in virtue of a de- © 
e | . cree 


| . 
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| AR. 689. erer of the Senate, who ſhall bold bis bund, who 
Ant. C. 63: ſhall oblige him to aft with moderation ? 


This was undoubtedly a conſideration of 
- great weight, though in the preſent affair it 
ought not to have taken place. Such is the 
nature of human things; the good in them 
is always compounded with evil, and the wi- 
ſeſt counſels ſeldom fail to have their incon- 
veniencies. | 8 eee 
Ceœſar concluded in theſe terms: (a) Am I 
then for dicharging the priſoners, and thereby 
augmenting the army of Catilina a No, by no 
means; but this is my opinion. I think-their eſtates 
ought to be confiſcated, and their perſons impri- 
ſoned in ſome of the moſt potwerful municipal cities 
of Italy + that they be left there in eternal oblivion, 
and no perſon be allowed to propoſe any thing either 
to the Senate or people in their behalf: And, to 
' conclude, that whoever fhall act contrary to this 
. decree, be deemed by the Senate to be guilty f an 
attempt againſt the Commonwealth, and contrary 
to the public ſafety. — N 

The ſpeech of Cæſar had a perſwaſive gloſs 
in it, to which his perfonal credit added 
great force. In conſequence amongſt thoſe 
who opened after him, ſeveral agreed with 
him.  Silanus himſelf wavered, and feemed 
inclined to mitigate his opinion. And Ci- 
cero's friends, convinced that he would in- 
cur leſs danger by not carrying things to 


(a) Placet igitur eos di- 
mitti, & augeri exercitum 
Catiline? Minume. Sed 
ka cenſeo: publicandas eo- 
rum pecunias ; ipſos in vin- 
culis habendos per municipia 


neu quis de iis poRRea ad Se- 


natum referat, neve cum po- 


pulo agat: quid aliter fece- 


rit, Senatum exiſtumare eum 


contra Republicam, & ſa- 


0 lutem omnium, facturum. 
quæ maxume opibus. valent; - * | e 


the 


4 
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the laſt extretnities, came alſo into the fide of A. R. 689. 


ny 1114/17, en 
Conſul had n "regard to the | ſears,” Wes 
which his friends conceived for him. Solely e 


intent upon the publick good, he interrupted 4libera- 
the deliberation, and recapitulating the diffe- 4% by @ 
rent opinions, he weighed them in ſuch a man- eech, in 
ner, as, without expreſsly declaring himſelf, C 1 25 5 
ſufficientiy ſhewed to which fide he inclined. lf inch. 
The diſcourſe, which he had made on this oc- 2 to the 
caſion is his fourth Oratio Catilinaria. In it „de fri- 
he dexterouſly obſerves upon an inconſiſtency Cat In 
or contradiction in Cæſar's opinion, which on 
one ſide claimed the rights of the Roman ci- 
tizens in favour of Lentulus and the reſt, and 
on the other condemned them to perpetual im- 
priſonment. According to the laws, all crimes 
committed by a Roman citizen, were to be 
brought either before the judges, who ; 2 
inflict nothing beyond ' baniſhment'; or, in 
very extraordinary caſes, before the People, 
ſolemnly, aſſembled in the field of Mars, Wo 
alone could condemn. a citizen to death, Con- 
Ny to opine in the Senate upon a crimi- 
affair, which regarded citizens, and inflict 
fo great a puniſhment upon them as petpetual 
impriſonment, was manifeſtly repugnant to the 
Laws. Cicero does not explain this reaſon- 
ing, as J do in this place. But he praiſes 
Cæſar, who, wiſely p opular, does not imitate 
thoſe, that had abſented themſelves from the 
Senate, to avoid having any part in the preſent 
deliberation z and who knowing that the laws, 
referred to in favour of the criminals, were in- 
ſtituted for citizens, does not think them ap- —- 
plicable to the conſpirators, who are no long- 
er ein enen, dat enemies“ of the State. It was 


£4 ary | _- ſaying 
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ſaying very clearly, that Cæſar did not admit 
Lentulus and his accomplices to enjoy the rights, 
which the laws afforded Roman citizens. Now 


if he could allow himſelf to depart from the 
las in condemning the accuſed to perpetual 


impriſonment, why might not the Senate go ſo 


far as death, which the criminals deſerved as he 


himſelf agrees? 


- 


Cicero afterwards goes on to the other opi- 
nion; and under pretext of - juſtifying it 


from all — of cruelty, he confirms it 
with great force. (a) What cruelty, ſays he, 


ſceleris immanitate punienda 


(a) Quz poteſt eſſe in tanti 


_ crudelitas ? ——— Ita mihi 
 falva Republica vobiſcum 


rfrui liceat, ut ego, quod 
in hac causa vehementior - 
_ - ſum, non atrocitate animi 


moveor, (quis enim eſt me 
mitior ?) ſed fingulari qua- 
dam humanitate & miſeri- 
cordia. . Videor enim mihi 


hanc urbem videre, lucem 


Orbis terarum, atque arcem 


omnium gentium, ſubitò 


uno incendio concidentem : © 


cerno animo ſepultà in pa- 
tria miſeros atque inſepultos 
acervos civium. Verſatur 


mihi ante oculos adſpectus 


Cethegi & furor in veſtra 
cæde bacchantis. Quum ve- 


T0 mihi propoſui regnantem 


Lentulum, ficut ipſe ſe ex 
fatis ſperaſſe confeſſus eſt, 

urpuratum efſe hunc Ga- 
binium, cum exercitu ve- 
niſſe Catilinam, tum fugam 
virginum atque puerorum, 
ac vexationem Virginum 


j 


can 


Veſtalium perhorreſco. Et 
quia mihi vehementer hæc 
videntur miſera atque miſe - 
randa, idcirco in eos qui ea 


perficere voluerunt me ſeve- 


rum vehementemque præ- 
beo. Et enim quzro, fi 


quis paterfamilias, liberis ſu- 
is a ſervo interfectis, uxore 


occisà, incensa domo, ſup- 


Plicium de ſervis non quam 
acerbiſſimum ſumpſerit, u- 


trum is clemens ac miſeri- 
cors an inhumaniſſimus & 
crudeliſſimus eſſe videatur. 
Mihi vero importunus ac 


ferreus, qui non dolore ac 


cruciatu nocentis ſuum do- 
lorem cruciatumque lenierit. 
Sic nos in his hominibus, 
qui nos, qui conjoges qui 


liberos noſtros trucidare vo- 


luerunt; qui ſingulas uniuſ- 
cujuſque noſtrim domos, & 
hoc univerſum  Reipublice 
ere delere conati 
unt: qui id egerunt ut 
gentem — in ve- 
ſtigiis hujus urbis, atque in 

| | cinere 
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can there poſſibly be in the puniſhment of ſoA.R. 689. 
deteſtable a crime. And accordingly, Fathers, Ant. C. 63. 


may I enjoy with you the good fortune of ſeting 
the Commonwealth preſerved from danger and 
flouriſhing, as it is true, that if I am a little 
' ſevere in the preſent affair, it is certainly not 
through | hardneſs of heart (for who has more 
benevolence than me?) but it is through fingular 
humanity and compaſſion. For I imagine, that 
.T ſee this city, the glory of the Univerſe, and the 
aſylum of all nations, periſh in an inſtant by a © 
 conflagration, that totally conſumes it: I ſet 
before my eyes heaps of the dead bodies of the 
citizens remaining without. ſepulture in the midſt 
of their country buried in it's ruins. I repreſent 
to myſelf the horrid aſpect of Cetbegus, exulting in 
ſlaughter, and bathed in your blood. But when 
I image Lentulus to myſelf, become King, as 
himſelf has confeſſed be expected to be in effet# 


F oracles, Gabinius inveſted with the purple, = 


and Catilina returned with his army, I tremble, 
T ſhudder, in painting to myſelf the cries and 
| laments of mothers of families, the flight of the 
youth of both ſexes, the Veſtals violated ; and © 
becauſe all this ſeems very deplorable and exceed- 
ingly to be pitied, it is therefore I ati with rigour 
and ſeverity in reſpe to thoſe, who deſigned to 
put all theſe horrors in execution, © 
For, I aſk, Fathers, if the father of a fami- 
ly, after having had his wife and children butch- 
ered, and bis houſe burnt down by his flaves, ſhould © 
einere deflagrati Imperii col- voluerimus, ſummæ nobis 
locarent, ſi vehementiſſimi crudelitatis in patriæ civium- 


fuerimus, miſericordes habe - que pernicie fama ſubeunda 
bimur ; fin remiſſiores eſſe eſt. IV. in Catil. 11, 12. 


Vo, . % 
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A. R 689. not cauſe the moſt ſevere puniſhment. to be inflied 

Ant.C.63 pon the criminal, whether he would paſs with 
you for a man of great clemency and compaſſion ; 

or on the contrary for cruel and inhuman} As 

for me, I. ſhould think him moſt barbarous and in- 

ſenſible, if he did not ſeek to aſſwage his, grief and 
misfortune by the torments and death of the guil. 

* 4y.. And this is exa#ly our caſe at preſent.. We 
are io paſs. ſentence upon men, who have deter- 
mined. to. maſſacre us, with our wives and chil-' 

Aren, who have. formed plans for deftroying both 

our private houſes, and_ the auguſt abode and re- 
fidence of the whole Commonwealth ; who have 
undertaken to ere? the nation of the Allobroges 

upon the ruins of this city, and the aſhes of the 
Empire, conſumed by flames. If we Jhew our- 


ſelves ſevere in reſpet to ſuch men, we ſhall in 
effect be thought merciful; if, on the contrary, 
we are indolent and remiſs, we ſhall be looked 
pon as ſupremely cruel, and almoſt as. accom- 


plices in the deſtruction of our fellow-citizens, and 


As to what regards him perſonally, Cicero 


talks like an Heroe. (a) Conſult your ſafety, 
Fathers, Tays he to the Senate; watch over 
that of your country; preſerve your ſelves, your 
wives, children, and fortunes; defend the name 
and welfare of the Roman People. As to me, 


dent, pro eo mihi ac mere- 
or relaturos tiam eſſe. 
Deinde, fr quid obtegerit, 
æquo animo paratoque mo- 


(a) Conſulite vobis, proſ- 
picite patriæ, conſervate vos, 
conjuges, liberos, fortunaſ- 
que veſtras, populi Romani 
riar. 


nomen falutemque defen- 


dite: mĩhi parcere ae de me 


cogitare deſinite. Nam pri- 
mum debeo ſperare omnes 


dem qui huic urbi præſi- 


Neque enim turpis 
mors forti viro eſſe proteſt, 
neque immatura Conſalari, 
neque miſera ſapienti. IV. 
in Ui, 3. 7... 


ceaſe 


i 
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ceaſe ro ſpare me, and take no tbougbt for my 
leine, fe, nfs 1 ought ts irt , e 
that all the 'gods, protettors of this city, will 
favour me according to. my deſert, And, if ill - 
fortune is reſerved for me, I am prepared to die 
wit bout regret : for death can neither be ſhameful 
to a brave man, untimely to one of Gonſular dignity, 


nor grievous to a wiſe man. 
He ſaw all the greatneſs of the danger, but 
was not. terrified by it, and conſoled himſelf 
with the idea of the glory he had acquired. (a) 
J know, lays he, that . 1, have. made myſelf as 
many enemies as there are partiſans of the 
conſpiracy, and their number is exceeding great; 
But 1 deſpiſe that multitude, who are nothing but 
infamy, weakneſs, baſeneſs, and wretchedneſs. 
If bowever it ſhould ever happen, that, anima- 
ted by the phrenzy of ſome bad man, they ſhould 
acquire a credit ſuperior to your authority and 
that of the Commonwealth, at leaſt T ſhall never 
repent what I have done, nor the counſels 1 
have purſued. For death, with which. perhaps 
they threaten me, is the common law of all men: 
but a life ſo glorious, as that with which your 
decrees have honoured me, none ever attained be- 

fore. Others have been praiſed for having done 


A. R. 689. 


(a) Ego, quanta manus 
eſt conjuratorum, quam vi- 
deo eſſe permagnam, tan- 
tam me inimicorum multi- 
tudinem ſuſcepiſſe video; 
ſed eam eſſe judico turpem, 
Ke infirmam, & contemptam, 


& abjectam. Quod fi ali- 


quando alicujus ſcelere con- 
citata manus iſta plus vala- 


erit, quam veſtræ ac Reipub · 
licæ dignitas, me tamen me- 
e a 


vos me veſtris decret 


orum factorum atque conſili- 


orum nunquam, P. C. pœ- 


nitebit. Etenim mors, quam 
illi mihi fortaſſe minitan- 
tur, omnibus eſt parata : vi- 
tz tantam laudem, quanta 
ho- 
neſtatis, nemo eſt aſſecutus. 
Cæteris enim ſemper bene 


geſtæ, mihi uni conſervatæ 


Reipublicæ gratulationem de- 
creviſtis. IV. in. Catil. 20. 
the 
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AR 629. the Commonwealth good ſervice, but only I for 
Ant. C. 53. baving ſaved it. 
The determinate ſide of che queſtion, which 


Cato re- 

Move Cicero ſupported fo ſtrongly, had another af- 
 Ce/ar's ſertor in the perſon of Cato. He ſupported 
d:ſcourſe, jt with all the vigour. that diſtinguiſhed his 


_ 2 character. In the diſcourſe, which Salluſt aſ- 


3 i cribes to him, he begins by obſerving, that 


10 biz opi- moſt of thoſe who had ſpoke before him, had 


nion. 


not ſo much as taken the ſtate of the queſtion; 
that they had talked as if the puniſhment of 
the criminals had been the only point ; whereas 
the preſervation of the Commonwealth and of 
every individual, from the moſt extreme danger 
they had ever been in, was the real affair. (a) 


| 
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I call upon you, ſaid he, in be name of all the | 


(a) Per Deos immortales, 
vos ego appello, qui ſemper 
domos, ſigna,  tabulas veſtras 
Pluris quam Rempublicam 
feciſtis. Si iſta, 
que modi ſunt, quæ amplex- 

amini, retinere ; fi volupta- 
tiduos veſtris otium præberè 
vultis: expergiſcimini ali- 
quando, & capeſiite Rem- 
publicam. Non agitur de 
vectigalibus, neque de ſocio- 
rum injuriis: 
nima noſtra in dubio eſt. 
Sæpenumero, P. C. multa 
verba in hoc ordine feci, 
ſæpe de luxuria atque avaritia 
noſtrorum civium queſtus 
ſam, multoſque mortalis ea 
caw'# adverſos habeo. Qui 
mihi atque animo meo nul- 
lius unquam delicti gratiam 
ſeciſſem, haud facile alterius 
lobidini malefacta condona- 
bam. Sed ea tametſi vos 


bat. 
cujuſcun- 


ſtium foturs lint. 


libertas & a- 


parvi pendebatis, tamen Reſ- 
ublica firma erat: opu- 
—＋ negligentiam tolera- 
Nunc verò non id 
agitur. boniſne an malis mo- 
ribus vivamus; ſed cujus 


bæc cùmque modi videntur, 


noſtra, an nobiſcum una ho- 
Hic mihi 
quiſquam manſuetudinem & 
miſericordiam nominat. Jam- 
pridem equidem nos vera 
rerum vocabula amiſimus. 


Quia bona aliena largiri, li- 


beralitas; malarum rerum 
audacia, fortitado vocatur: eo 
Reſpublica in extremo ſita eſt. 
Sint ſane, quoniam ita ſe mo- 
res habent, liberales in ſocio - 
rum fortunis ; ſint miſericor- 
des in furibus zrarii : ne illi 
ſanguinem noſtrum largian- 
tur; &, dum paucis ſcele- 


ratis parcunt, bonos omnis, 


perditum eant. 


Gods, 
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Gods, you, who have always ſet more value upon A. R. 689. 
your houſes, ſtatues, and paintings, than upon Ant.C.63-* 


the Commonwealth. If you would preſerve thoſe - 
frivolous things, of which you are ſo fond; if 
you would retain the leiſure and ſecurity of in- 
dulging your pleaſures, for ſhame rouze from 
your ſtupefaction, aud have ſome regard for the 
intereſts of the State. The queſtion now is not 
concerning the publick revenues, nor the oppreſſion 
of Allies: It is our Lives and Liberties that are 
Z 8 

T bave often ſpoke before you, Fathers, with 
' ſome extent, to complain of luxury and the gree- 
dineſs for money, the twin vices of our corrupt 
citizens; and have thereby drawn upon myſelf 
abundance" of enemies. As I never ſpared any 
fault in myſelf, I was not eaſily inclined to fa- 
vour the criminal exceſſes of others. But tho” you 
paid little regard to my remonſtrances, the Common- 
wealth has ſtill ſubſiſted by it's own ſtrength, has 
bore up notwithſtanding your negle# . It is not 
now the ſame : Our manners, good or bad, are 
not the queſtion, nor to preſerve the greatneſs 
and luſtre of the Roman Empire; but to reſolue 
whether all we poſſeſs and povern, well or ill, 
Hall continue ours, or be transferred with our-. 
%%% o (( 
. At ſuch a time, in ſuch a ſtate, ſome talk to us 
of lenity and compaſſion. It is long that we 
have loſt the right names of things. The Com- 
 monwealth is in this deplorable ſituation, only be- 
cauſe wwe call beſtowing other peoples eſtates, li- 
berality, and audacioujneſs in perpetrating crimes, 
courage. Let ſuch men, ſince they will have it 
| fo, and it is become the eſtabliſhed mode, value 

themſelves upon their liberality at the expence of 
the Allies of the Empire, and of their lenity to 
e 
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AR. 689. the robbers of the publick . rreaſury But let them 
by 


| AntC.63- wot make a largeſs of our blood, and to „ 
: ſmall number of vile wretches, expoſe all good 


men to deſtruction. 13 . 
Cato afterwards refutes the expedient pro- 
oſed by Cæſar, of impriſoning the criminals 

in different cities of Italy; and he evidently 

Proves, that it was no meaſure to be taken, 

and that there was no ſafety in it. But full of 

zeal for ſound manners, he returns to inveigh- 
ing againſt the vices of his time, that had 
made way for all the dangers, from which 
they now find it ſo difficult to extricate them- 
ſelves. The puſſage is ſo fine, that I believe 
no-body will diſapprove it's being repeated in 

this place, | V 
Do (a) not imagine, Fathers, ſaid he, that 

c it was by arms our anceſtors rendered this 

„ Commonwealth fo great from ſo ſmall a be- 
“ ginning. If it had been ſo, we ſhould now 

68 12 it much more flouriſhing, as we have 

* more allies and citizens, more horſe and foot, 

te than they had. But they had other things, 

te that made them great, of which no traces 
e“ remain amongſt us; At home labour and 


(] Nolite exiſtumare ma- lubidini obnoxius. Pro bis 
jores noſtros armis Rempub- nos habemus luxuriam atque 


licam ex parva magnam 
feciſſe. Si ita effet, multo 


ulcherrunam eam nos ha- 


beremus: quippe ſociorum 
atque civium, præterea ar- 
morum atque equorum, ma- 
jar copia nobis quàm illis 
eſt. Sed alia fuere, que 
illos magnos fecere, que 
nobis nulla ſunt : domi in- 
duftria, foris juflum impe- 
rium; animos in conſulendo 
liber, neque delicto, neque 


avaritiam; publicè egeſta- 
tem, privatim opulentiam; 


laudamus divitias, ſequimur 
inertiam: 
malos diſcrimen nullum; 


inter bonos & 


omnia virtutis præmia am- 
bitio poſſidet. Neque mirum: 
nbi vos ſeparatim ſibi quiſ- 
que conſilium capitis ; ubi 
Noi voluptatibus, hic pe- 
cuniæ ant gratiz ſervitis eo 
fit ut impetus fiat in vacuam 
Republicam. 
induſtry; 


* 


5 
unn 4 
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« induſtry; abroad juſt and equitable govern- A. R. 639- | 
« ment; a conſtancy of ſoul, and an innocence of Ant. C. 6g. 


“ manners, that — them perfectly free in their 
&« Councils; unreſtrained either by the remem- 
« brance of paſt crimes, or by craving appetites 
« to ſatisfy. For theſe virtues, we have luxury 
and avarice, or madneſs to ſquander, -joined 
« with no leſs to gain; the State is poor, and 
« private men are rich. We admire nothing but 
« riches; we give ourſelves up to floth and 
« effeminacy; we make no diſtinction between 
cc the good ; and- the . bad ; Whilſt ambition cn- 
<« groſſes all the rewards of virtue. Do you won- 
„ der then, that dangerous conſpiracies ſhould - 
« be formed? Whilſt you regard nothing but 
your private intereſt : whilſt voluptuouſneſs 
% ſolely employs you at home, and avidity or 
% favour govern you here, the Commonwealth 
d without defence, is expoſed to the devices of 
« any one, that thinks fit to attack it.“ 3 
hen reſuming his ſubject, Cato aſks'thoſe who 
ſpoke in favour of lenity, from whence aroſe that 
ſtrange ſecurity in the extreme dangers, which 
threaten them. (a) Is it; /ays he, that you do 
<< not fear theſe evils; how great ſoever they may 


„ be? No, you fear them exceedingly : But 


« through indolenee and weakneſs, whilſt you 
« are waiting for one another, you know not 
6 hat to reſolve. Perhaps you rely upon the im- 
„ mortal Gods, who have ſo often preſerved this 


(h Seilicet res ipla aſpera 
eſt, ſed vos non timetis eam. 
Imo vers maxumè: ſed 
inertia & molitia animi, 
alius aljum exſpectantes 
cunctamini; videlicet- Diis 
 immortalibus confifi, qui 
hanc Republicam in maxu- 
mis ſæpe periculis ſervayere. 


C 0 4 


4 Non votis, neque ſupplichks 


muliebribus auxilia deorum 
parantur. Vigilando, agendo, 
bene conſulendo proſpere 


omnia cedunt. Ubi ſocordia 


tete atque ignaviæ tradideris, 
nequicquam deos implores z. 
irati infeſtique ſunt. . 


e empire. 


\ 


- 


AR. 689. « empire. It is not by 
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Ant. C. 63. 6c effeminate ſupplications, that the favour of 


But perhaps he deſignedly ſupp 
find in Plutarch, that Cato addreſſed himſelf 


« the gods is accquired. It is by vigilance, 
4% activity, and good counſel, that we render 
* ourſelves worthy of their protection, and 
« proſperity. If you give yourſelves up to 
„ ſloth, indolence, and abject timidity, it is 
& in: vain for you to call upon the gods; you 
« only offend, and make them your enemies.“ 
The concluſion agrees with ſo vehement a 
diſcourſe. (a) ** Since then, ſays he, theſe moſt 


* wicked of citizens, by an horrible conſpiracy, - 


& have brought the Commonwealth into the 
te greateſt peril, and have been convicted, as 
« well by the depoſitions of T. Volturtius, and 


„ of the ambaſſadors of the Allobroges, as by 
S their own confeſſion, of having projected to 
burn the city, to laughter the 2 and to 


te perpetrate other black and horrid crimes againſt 
rt their country andellow-citizens, I think they 
ce ought immediately, according to ancient cu- 
ce ſtom, to be carried. to execution, without any 
te farther forms, as manifcſtly deſerving death.“ 
In this manner Salluſt makes Cato ſpeak. 
reſſed what we 


to Cæſar in a particular manner, and reproach- 
ed him, that by affecting popular airs, and 

b“ a ſtile of lenity, he was ſubverting the 
S6 Commonwealth; and that he intended to 
& intimidate the Senate, whilſt he ought to 


e tremble for fear, and think himſelf too happy 


a) Quare ita ego cenſeo: 
quum nefario conſilio ſcele- 
fatorum civium Reſpublica 
in maxuma pericula venerit, 
hique indicio T. Volturtij 
& legatorum Allobrogum 
gconvicti confeſſique fint, 


cædem, incendia, aliaque 
fœda atque crudelia facinora 
in cives patriamqve paraviſſe; 
de confeſſis, ficuti de mani- 
feſtis rerum capitalium, more 
majorum ſupplicium ſumen- 


any. 
£ 18 
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e in not being treated as an accomplice of A. R. 689. 
ei the enemies of the publick; whoſe defence Ant. C. 63. 


« he was ſo audacious as openly to take upon 
«himſelf. Cato added, it was very ſtrange, 
&.that Czfar ſhould confeſs, he had no com- 
« paſſion for his country (and what country !) 
« that was upon the very brink of deſtruction, 
& and ſhould be ſo moved as almoſt to ſhed 
« tears over vile wretches, who : ought never 
e to be ſuffered to ſee the light of Heaven, 
« and whoſe execution was neceſſary for ſecu- 
t ring the city from ſlaughter and maſſacre. _ 
Theſe circumſtances are the more valuable, 
as there is reaſon to believe, they are Cato's 
own expreſſions, extracted from the diſcourſe, 
which he actually made, and which was pre- 
ſerved, as Plutarch informs us, by being taken 
down upon the ſpot by writers, whom Cicero 
had placed in different parts of the Senate, 
and whom he had learnt the art of writing al- 
moſt as faſt as people ſpeak, by the help of 
certain abbreviations of his invention. This 
art was improved afterwards, and thoſe who 
practiſed it, were called Notarii. But Cicero 
3 that time ſupplied the idea, and firſt trial 
Whilſt Cato was ſpeaking an incident hap- 
pened, which muſt not have inclined him to 
ſpare Cæſar. A ſealed letter was brought to 
the latter from without. Cato immediately 
conceived ſuſpicion; and imagining, that this 
might be ſome ſecret advice from the conſpi- 
rators, or their friends, he inſiſted ſtrenuouſly 
upon it's being read. Cæſar, who was near 
him, was forced to give him the paper; and 
Cato found, that it was a love - epiſtle from 
his ſiſter Servilia, with whom Cztar had then 


394 Turrres, ANTONIUS, Conſuls. 
AR. 689. an intrigue. He was incenſed, and throwin 
Ant.C.63. the paper back to Cæſar, ſaid to him, Take 15 | 
| Soft : and reſumed the ſeries of his diſcourſe. 
| Execution Cato's conſtancy and courage infpired the 
of Lentu- ſenate with the ſame ſentiments, who had be- 
tus, and if gan to waver. The decree was formed upon 
cheſt his opinion, and Cicero prepared to put it 
1 hk 38 | ; . 
feixedavith immediately into execution. He went with 
"hs. the ſenate to mount Palatine to the houſe 
where Lentulus was in cuſtody. He brought 
him in perſon through the ftreet called Via 
Sacra, and acroſs the Forum, in the midſt of 
an infinite concourſe of all orders of the 
State (a). The principal ſenators ſurrounded 
the Conſul, and ſerved him inſtead of guards. 
The people, ſtruck with terror and aſtoniſh- 
ment, followed in ſilence: and this was, in 
particular to the younger ſort, a kind of fright- 
ful initiation to the dreadful-myſteries of a ri- 
gid Ariſtocracy. _. red . 
When Cicero arrived with Lentulus at the 
gates of the priſon, he delivered him to the 
ſubaltern magiſtrates, who preſided in the 
execution of criminals. He was made to go 
down into a dungeon, where he was ſtrangled. 
Thus periſhed a Patrician of the illuſtrious 
houſe: of the Cornelii, a man of Conſular dig- 
nity himſelf, and one who reckoned almoſt as 
many Conſuls amongſt his anceſtors, as per- 
ſons. His horrid devices cauſed all thoſe ti- 
tles to favour to be forgot; and his unfor- 
tunate end was the juſt reward of à life re- 
2 da akt 2127.3 20; ee 
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Alete with crimes. He had abundance of rela- A. R. 689. 
tions and friends amongſt thoſe who condemn- Ant. C. 63. 
ed him; and his brother-in-law, L. Cæſar. 
had told him to his face two days before in 
the Senate, that he deſerved death. He was 
married to Julia, the mother of M. Anto- . 
nius the Triumvir, a woman of merit and 
virtue, of whom I have ſpoke before on the 
occaſion of her firſt huſband. Antony after- 
wards reproached Cicero 'with having deprived 
Lentulus of interment, and refuſed. his body 
to thoſe who demanded it. Cicero denies the 
fact, and is to be believed. The four other 
accomplices of Lentulus were carried to pri- 
| on by the Prators, and ſuffered the ſame 
As theſe executions were performed in the Exprofiont 
priſon, thoſe who were in the Forum did / he pub- 
not ſee them; and many of the conſpirators o_ has 
continued together in, bodies expecting the e ; 
night, and not deſpairing to ſave their friends Cicero. 
and chiefs, of whoſe deaths they were not a | 
prized. But Cicero undeceived them, by 
crying out with a loud voice, . They have. lived. 
This was the term frequently uſed by the Ro- 
mans, to avoid that of death, which they 
thought ominous. 1 4 4 „ SITE. ola „„ 

It was night: and Cicero croſſed the Fo. 
rum to return to his houſe, reconducted 
by all the citizens in a body, Who no 
longer kept ſilence, nor obſerved any or- 
der among them, but tranſported with joy, 
made the air reſound with their cries and accla- 
mations, calling him the Preſerver of his coun- 
try," and the ſecond Founder of Rome. The 
ſtreets were illuminated, every body putting 
out lighted flamheaux and torches over their 

OODLE Re I doors; 
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AR. 689. 
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doors; and the women were at the windows to 


Ant. C. 63. ſee the Conſul paſs by, and to do him honour, 


He moved gravely on, guarded by the moſt il- 
luſtrious perſonages, ſeveral of whom had ſuc- 
ceſsfully terminated important wars, made con- 
queſts, and obtained triumphs. But they owned 
with pleaſure, that if the Roman People were 
indebted to them for an increaſe of riches and 
power, they were indebted to Cicero alone for 
their ſafety and preſervation ; and it ſeemed ſtill 
more worthy of admiration, that the moſt dan- 
gerous conſpiracy which ever was upon earth, 


had been ſuppreſſed without any tumult, and 


with the ſhedding of ſo little blood. 
It was not only at this inſtant, that Cicero 
received ſuch glorious teſtimonies of eſteem 


and gratitude. Cato in haranguing the peo- | 


ple, and Catulus ſpeaking in the Senate, call- 
ed him Father of his Country, a title after- 
wards affected by the Emperors, but (a) 
which Rome, whilſt free, gave to no body 
except Cicero. L. Gellius, who had been Cen- 
ſor, ſays, that he merited a civic crown. That 
was the moſt honourable of all' crowns in 


the ſenſe of the Romans; and it was grant- 
ed fo the perſon, who had ſaved the life of a 
citizen in battle. The Emperors were alſo 


fond of that diſtinction. The civic crown was 


diſplayed over their porches, and often appear- 


ed upon their medals. But few or none ever 
deſerved it ſo well as Cicero; though he had re- 


(a) —- — Sed Roma parentem, 
Roma patrem patriz Ciceronem libera dixit. 
. EI, Juven. Sat. 8. 
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ceived one for every individual of the Roman A-R. 689. 


people. „„ On 
The execution of Lentulus, and the com- Cazilina 5 

panions of his misfortunes, ruined their whole de/eatedby 

party. Nothing remained to do, but to conquer e 

Catilina, who with an handful of men could _ a. 

make no long reſiſtance againſt all the forces of ,, 35 

the Roman Empire. When he joined Mallius #/led i» 

with his followers, he had at firſt only about % battle. 

two thouſand men. He ſoon found ſufficient Y 

numbers to form two legions compleat, though _ 

he refuſed the ſlaves, who flocked from all 

parts to his camp, but who he thought would 

diſhonour a cauſe, which he was for having paſs 

for that of the unfortunate citizens. Out of this 

body of ſoldiers, which might amount to a- 

bout ten thouſand, ſcarce the fourth part of 

them had arms. Some had only ſtaves tipt 

with iron, old ſpears, or ſtakes ſharpened at 

the end. Catilina was in hopes, that if his 

ſchemes ſucceeded at Rome, he ſhould ſoon 

ſee a numerous army under his command. 

In the mean while, he fatigued the Conſul An- 

tonius by marches and countermarches, avoid- 

ing a battle. oy 

The news of the diſaſter of his friends was 

a ſtroke of thunder to him and his troops. 

Many deſerted, and he had no thoughts 

himſelf but of flying into Gaul with thoſe that 

remained ; and in order to that he moved to- 

wards Piſtorium. Metellus Celer, who had 

cleared Picenum of all the partiſans of the 

conſpiracy in that country, was adviſed of this 

movement of Catilina, and marched and-poſt- 

ed himſelf at the foot of the mountains, by 

which he was to enter Liguria from Tuſcany. 

At . the ſame time Antony followed him 1 

; 1755 =: ens | the 
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A. R689. the heels. Catilina in conſequence ſaw Him- 


Ant. C. 63. ſelf incloſed between the mountains and two 
5 armies, the one in front, and the other in the 
rear. He had no reſource left but a battle, 

and reſolved to riſque one. He faced about 

and marched back againſt Antonius, though 

| the latter was ſuperior to Metellus both by 
Cie. pro rank and in farces. But Catilina expected 


Sext.n.12. ſomething from an old friend, whom he ſtill be- 


lieved inclined in his favour, at heart. And in 
reality Cicero affirms, that if Sextius, Antony's 
Quæltor, and Petreius, his Lieutenant, had not 
prompted him- on, his delays might have . ik 
the enemy time to look about him, and perhaps 
to make himſelf formidable. 


Catilina, before he gave battle,. aſſembled 


bis troops to repreſent to them the neceſſity, 
that reduced them to conquer, or die; no 
opening for removing. from 'the place where 
they were ſhut up; two armies of the ene- 


my who ſurrounded them; no ſtores, no pro- 


viſions. You are in want of every, thing, ſaid 
he, to them ; and. muſt find every thing in your 
 walour. (a) For to ſeek our Blog in flight, 
and not to turn the arms, which are our ſole de- 


fence, againſt the enemy, is dirett madneſs. In 


(a) Nam in fugä falutem rea neceſſitudo, que etiam 
- quzrere, quum arma, quis timidos fortis facit. Nam 
corpus tegitur, ab hoſtibus multitudo hoſhum ne cir- 


averteris, ea vero dementia cumvenire queat, prohibent 


elt. Semper in prælio iis auguſtiæ loci, Quòd fi vir- 
maxumum- eſt periculum, tuti veſtrz fortuna inviderit, 


qui maxume timent: anda- 
cia pto muro habetur. Quum 


vos conſidero, milites, & 


quum facta veſtra æſtumo, 
magna me ſpes victoriæ te- 


net. Animus, tas, virtus 


veſtra me hortantur, prate- 


cavete ne inulti animam 
amittatis; neu capti potids 
fieuti pecora trucidemini, 
quam virorum more pugnan- 
tes eruentam atque luctuoſam 
victoriam hoſtibus relinquatis. 


Salluft. 
"oy battle 
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battle thoſe, who fear moſt, are always in moſt A. R 6894. 
danger: boldneſs is found the beſt bulwark. Ant.C.63 
When. I canfider you, ſoldiers, and call to mind 55 
your paſt attions, I conceive great hopes of vic- 
tory. Your ſentiments, your youth, your cau- 
rage, fill me with confidence : and, alove all, ne- 
ceſſity, which makes even the fearful brave. 
As to. the number of the enemy, you have nothing 
to fear from that. The narrowneſs f this 
ground, which I have choſen for the baitle, does: 
not admit them to, ſurround us. But if fortune, 
| invidious to your virtue, refuſes you ihe victory, 
at leaſt. ſet your lives. dearly, and do not loſe, 
them unrevenged; and chooſe rather. as priſoners,, 
to have your thraats cut like Heep, than fight- 
ing lite men, 10 leave the enemy a bloody and 
EEB Ä 
After this ſpeech Catilina ordered the charge 
to be ſounded, led his troops into the plain, 
and began by ſending away all the horſes, in 
order that the danger might be equal to all. 
the combatants, and the ſoldiers might do 
their duty better, when they ſaw their General 
and officers, as well as themſelves, renounce the 
reſource of a more ſwift and commodious 
flight. The plain, into which he had come 
down, was cloſed on the left by mountains, 
and on the right by a very difficult and ſteep, 
rock. He here drew up his army in two 
lines, forming his front of eight cohorts, and 
poſting the reſt as bodies of reſerve, after ha 
ving drawn out of them the centurions, the 
old ſoldiers, and the beſt armed amongſt the 
new. ones, to ſtrengthen. his front line. He; 
ave the command of his right to Mallius; 
the left to an officer of whom nothing ſurther 
is come down to us; and he poſted himſelf Wy | 
N ö = 
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A. R. 689. the center with his freedmen near. an eagle of 
Ant.C,63. ſilver, which, as he gave out, had ſerved Ma- 
+. rjus, as an enſign in the war againſt the Cim- 

bri, and which he treated with reverence as a 
| kind of tutelar divinity. 5 „ 
The army of the Roman people, for it is 
ſo Salluſt calls them, was drawn up in the 
ſame manner. The oldeſt and beſt troops 
formed the firſt line, and the reſt the ſecond. 
Antonius was not preſent in the battle. He 
had the gout, or feigned to have it. His ab- 
ſence did no manner of hurt. His place was 
ſupplied by Petreius, his Lieutenant, a man 
who had grown old in the trade of war, having 
ſerved thirty years with great glory, either 
as Tribune, Lieutenant-General, or Prætor. 
That old Captain knew all his ſoldiers, and 
encouraged them by repeating their actions 
of bravery, of which himſelf had been 
witneſs. „„ Me 
After the light-· armed troops had made 
their diſcharge, the heavy-armed went on, 
and without uſing their javelins charged 
ſword in hand. The old ſoldiers of Petreius 
at firſt tried the enemy by not making any 
great efforts, to ſee whether they would give 
Way. But Catilina, followed by a troop of 
choſen men, was every where, gave his orders 
on all ſides, ſuſtained thoſe who loſt ground, 
cauſed freſh ſoldiers to relieve the wounded, 
charged in perſon, and at the ſame time, did the 
duty both of a ſoldier and General. Petreius 
ſeeing that he could not break troops who 
fought with ſuch obſtinacy, made the Prætorian 
| Cohort advance. They were all choſen men, and 
formed the General's guard. The charge of 
this cohort was ſo violent, that it made Cati- 
lina's centre give way, and put it into — 


Torrrus, Antonivs, Conſuls. 
At the ſame time the two wings were broke, 
and loſt their Commanders, who were both 
killed fighting with exceeding bravery. The 
Whole army was in the utmoſt confuſion. Ca- 
tilina ſaw only a few people around him. De- 

| ſpair dictated the reſolution he took; and 
throwing himſelf into the midſt of the thick- 


eſt battalions of the enemy, he there found a 


death, which had been glorious, had he fought 
for à better cauſe. © „ 
_ His ſoldiers. had ſhewn themlelves worthy 


of him. When the victors viſited the field 
of battle, they obſerved, that almoſt all their 
dead bodies covered the places where they had 


been firſt poſted to fight. A ſmall number 
had been puſhed by the Prætorian Cohort of 
Antonius; but there was not a ſingle man, 
that had nor periſhed honourably, and b 
wounds all received before. Not one, at leaſt 
who were Roman citizens, was taken priſo- 
ner, either in the battle or flight. Catilina 
himſelf was fouhd far from his own front, 
in the midſt of an heap of dead bodies of the 
enemy. He ſtill reſpired, and retained even 
in his laſt moments the air of haughtinels 


and audacity, which he had always had du- 


ring his life. 


The loſs on the fide of the victors was howe⸗ 
ver far from inconſiderable. The moſt couragi- 


' ous were either killed upon the ſpot, or danger- 
vuſly wounded. Add to this the horrors uſual in 
civil wars. Thoſe who came to take the ſpoils 


of the dead, found ſome a friend, and ſome a 


relation. Some With joy diſcovered their 


_ perſonal enemies. Antonius, as Dio relates, 


| was * proclaimed Imperator upon the field of 
battle: but he entertained no thoughts of de- 


e > BY” manding 


40t_ 
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A. R. 689. manding a triumph, which it. was not the 
Ant. C. 93-cuſtom to grant for victories Sained over 
citizens. 5 

This battle, which was fought near Piſto- 
rium in Tuſcany, is to be dated in the begin- 
ning 'of the year, when Silanus and Murena 
were Conſuls; and I place it here only to 
avoid: interrupting the ſcries of what relates to 
Catilina It ſtill remains for me to ſay ſome- 
thing concerning Cicero's Conſulſhip. 
A Tribuxe That great man was at that tame the ob- 
grown Jet of the love and admiration of all the good 
— ”,. citizens. But there ſtill ſubſiſted in Rome a 
ranguing bad leaven, which the puniſhment of the prin- 
the Pecple cipal criminals had not expelled but exaſpe- 
on quitting rated. At the head of theſe remains of the 
_— conſpiracy appeared Beſtia and Metellus Ne- 
Conſul * pos, Tribunes of the People newly entered 
| cath, upon office; and being ſupported: by Cæſar, 
Who was to take poſſeſſion of the Pretorſhip 
on the firſt of January, they. undertook to 
harraſs and diſtreſs Cicero, and to excite 
againſt him the firſt guſts of a ſtorm, un- 
der which ſome few years after he was redu- 

ced to ſink. 

Nepos acted the moſt openly of the two: 
As ſoon as he was in office, he held ſeditious 
Cic. ad diſcourſes to the multitude, and ſaid, that a 

3 V. Conſul, who had put citizens to death with- 
Ep. 2. out form of proſecution, did not deſerve to 
be permitted to harangue the People. He 
effectuated his menace, and the laſt of De- 
cember, Cicero having aſcended the tribunal of 
harangues, to give an account according to 
; cuſtom of his adminiſtration (a), the Torbad 

| | _ orba 


(a) Quum ile mihi nihil, niſi ut jurarem, permitteret, 
magna 
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forbad him to ſpeak ; permitting him only to A.R. 689. “e 
take the oath uſual in the like caſe, which con- Au.C.6k 5 
ſiſted ſolely in ſwearing, that he had acted | 
nothing contrary to. the Laws. Cicero was not 
daunted: and being forced to obey the unjuſt 
rohibition of the Tribune, he revenged him- 
75 by taking, inſtead of the cuſtomary oOath, 
one very glorious for him. He ſwore, bat 
| the Commonwealth and city. of Rome were indebted 
to him for their preſervation. The People were 
charmed with this preſence of mind of the 
| Conſul ; they applauded it, and with an una- 
nimous cry ſwore, that nothing was-more true, 
than what he had juſt affirmed for his glory. 

Thus ended the Conſulſhip of Cicero, of Brief 
which I cannot ſet a better abridged plan be- Plan of 
fore the reader, than by employing the ex- 8 | 
preſſions of Pliny the Elder, who ſpeaks upon 5 Pe 
this head with a kind of enthuſiaſm, He ad- | 
.drefles himſelf to him, as if living and. pre- 
ſent (2). By your eloquence, ſays he to 
ee him, you engaged the Tribes to reject the 
« Agrarian Law, that is, fixed ſettlements 
« and certain bread. You alſo perſwaded 
« them to pardon Roſcius the degrading diſ- 
<< tinction to them, which he had introduced 
of in the ee ape Places in the Theatre: | 


magna voce jaravi veriſli- © ſoadente, Rosin theatralis 
mum pulcherrimumque juſ- auctori legis ignoverunt, no- 
jurandum (Rempublicam at- tataſque ſe diſcrimine ſedis 
que hanc urbem\me& unius æquo animo tulerunt: te 


opera eſſe falvam) : quod 
Populus idem magna voce 


me vere juraſſe juravit. Cie. 
ad Fam. Ae, Bp. 2 & in 
Nil. m. 6. 

la) Te a legem 


: Agrariam, hoc eſt, os. 


ua, abdicarunt” Tabus: 


orante, proſcriptorum liberos 
honores petere puduit: tuum 


Catilina fugit ingenium. 
Salve, primus omnium pa- 


rens patriæ appellate, pri- 


mus in toga triumphum lin- 
e lauream merite. Þ lon. 
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AR. 689. © You made the children of the "proſcribed 
| * 63. c aſhamed to ſtand for dignities: The talents 
of your genius put Catilina to flight. 1 
« ſalute and revere you, you, who firſt of all 
« was denominated Father of your country, 
c and - firſt deſerved the laurel of „Triumph, 
without quitting the robe of peace. 

The exclamations of Pliny will not appear 
extravagant, if the great ſervices, which Cicero 
rendered the Commonwealth, are conſidered ; 
his activity and vigilance; the prudence with 
which he extinguiſhed in the blood of five cri- 
minals the moſt horrid conflagration, that ever 
| threatened Rome and the Empire with deſtruc- 
tion; the conſtancy, that enabled him to awe the 
moſt audacious of all mankind, and to force Ca- 
tilina to quit the city, before he had had time to ; 
ripen his enterprizes; the magnanimity, which 
made him deſpiſe all dangers preſent and 
future; and laſtly, the extent of his views tor 
the good of the publick.. | 

He had en- For he did * content himſelf to 4 the 
deavoured State during his Magiſtracy, he ſtrengthened 
, and covered it againſt evils, that might hap- 
| [48 ih, by va afterwards. And there is reaſon to be- 
attaching lieve, that if his plan had been followed, the 
tbe Equej- Commonwealth would have ſubſiſted longer, 
* o and with more dignity. He had eſtabliſhed 
, $ N the Ariſtocracy, upon the moſt ſolid founds- 
_ .- tions, in ſupporting the Senate with the whole 
| ſtrength. of the Equeſtrian. Order. Thoſe who | 
were for promoting troubles, always proceeded 
by the channel of the People, who were eaſieſt 
to be ſeduced and drawn in; and the Senate 
often found itſelf too weak to reſiſt their at- 
tacks. Cicero raiſed, and aggrandized the 
Power of the Order of the N in ſuch a 
TY manner, 


multitude, and the enterprizes of t. 5 
But on one ſide, the irrational and, unyult were Fa ge ntl 
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Post le. He as 459 7 that Order 9 8 5 „ 
Value himſelf upon it upon all occaſions. -In' 
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conſequence the Knights, hf were perſonally | 1 1 1 
him attached ab 37 
incredible zeal © 
in, ſuppreſſing the conſpiracy. They andy N 
devoted themſelves to the je 8 Ae 
nate's authority. i, Had. this union and concert 
been kept up, the Ariflocracy, might bee 


attached to him, were b 
Senate. They concurred with 


ce of the 


ſupp rted itſelf againſt the vil ; 
ſeditious, gh 


ces of the be Bare and on (he. other; the auſtere 


eſpecially of Cop t 11 5 5 che ties of. 10 ee 5 OR 


ſary an union. By. this rupture the intrigues 


of l and the mad exceſſes of Clod ius 
we re in a manner wihour check, nuch at diff 
cretion. The author of the concert bet wen 
the two Orders was ſacrificed, and ſent. inte 
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baniſhment; every thing js Again into con- bh : 5 WR 


fulign, and almoſt into a kind of anarchy, in 
bf ce alone determined all things... 55 
The Conſulſhip of grids is the higheſt Gre 
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point of glory to which he attained: And it = SES 4 


happened to that great man, as well as to many degree of 


others; he would have been a gainer by liv- ly. 
ing leſs time. Had he died immediatley 3 


| ter his Conſulſhip, every thing had been ſhin- 


ing and glorious in his life without any blot. 
But it cannot be denied, that the luſtre of his 


ſucceſs had fluſhed him too much, and that 


he expected, on quitting his office, to be the 
Vor. XI. 8 15 "= | 
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order to become Alter watts the flave of 
Neg. Lentulus Spigther; who "was Cutul 3 
cemt 1 as I have ſaid ſbetdfe⸗ ches ear of Cicero's'Con- 
| 3 . itt” the Shews, which he gave the 
Spinther. People, ſurpaſſed all 'his Predeceffors 1 in magni- 
Cic. de Hcence. Siber glicteret! With xs Gn — 
One. H. d ccorations*of tlie T hears: and N | 
: BBs | habits of the Actors, "Maficians, ar dthers 
= appeared? upon the Stage. He was 3 
„ who loyed pomp ; and it has been ob. ©; 
Ly that be as the firſt, WhO we a robe 
(a) (pretext i of Tyrlan purpl ple twice d yed, 

EEE: as of which the price in- thoſe days was ere e a. 

. ©? Pe thouſand / a the pouhd., Hit Was fe- 

0 hg. proached for it; and perhaps tw. 

years after, there was [ci y « 
not furniſh his dining-a artrneft with. che nde 
| ple. The pr 'of lükuty is exteedißt 
y rapid: > for which reaſon! Ns; "who © 
Ges this kind of - examples,” art much t be 
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